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The Tracts contained in the foUowing volume 
have been collected and publishfed^ in conformity with 
the plan for some time adopted by The Delegates 
of the Clarendon Press, of assisting the Parochial 
Qergy, either by reprinting some of the more scarce 
or eminent treatises of our English divines, or by 
editing in a more convenient form such documents 
as, though necessary to be referred to by those in 
holy orders, were before accessible only in works of 
great magnitude and expense. And as what has 
hitherto been done with this view has received no 
inconsiderable approbation, not only from ecclesias- 
tical persons, but from serious and learned men of 
all orders, it is hoped that the present republication 
of tracts calculated especially both to teach and to 
enforce the practical duties of minister s, will not be 
thought less useful than those which have preceded 
it, or a less serviceable endeavour to contribute to 
the advancement of true religion, and a due ho- 
nouring of THE CHURCH as by law established in 
this realm. 

OxFOED, July 6, 1807. 
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THE AUTHOR TO THE READER. 



Being desirous, through the mercy of God, to 
please him, for whom I am, and live, and who giv- 
eth me my desires and performances ; and consider- 
ing with myself, that the way to please him is to 
feed my flock diligently and faithfully, since our Sa- 
viour hath made that the argument of a pastor's love ; 
I have resolved to set down the form and character 
of a true pastor, that I may have a mark to aim 
at ; which also I will set as high as I can, since he 
shoots higher that threatens the moon, than he that 
aims at a tree. Not that I think^ if a man do not 
all which is here expressed, he presently sins, and 
displeases God ; but that it is a good strife to go as 
far as we can in pleasing of him, who hath done so 
much for us. The Lord prosper the intention to 
myself, and others, who may not despise my poor 
labours, but add to those points, which I have ob- 
served, until the book grow to a complete pastoral. 

1632. 

GEORGE HERBERT. 
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PREFACE 



TO TH£ 



CHRISTIAN READER; 



CONSISTING OF SIX PARAGEAPHS. 



^. 1. IVlY design in this preface to this impression 
is^ first, to own that which I made to the first, that 
came forth anno Domini 1652; and to bless God 
for giving me that portion of ingenuity, to imitate 
Ezra the scribe, Nehemiah the governor, and Daniel 
the prophet, by giving God the glory of his justice, 
in bringing upon us those evils which we then suf- 
fered ; and that degree of courage, in that day, when 
violence was at the height, to tell the instruments 
of cruelty the immediate causes of those evils ; that 
Grod had also rods in store for them ; and that from 
the ruins of that church they had pulled down, an 
heavy stone would fall upon themselves, and bruise 
them. 

^. 2. Secondly, to do a piece of right, an office of 
justice to the good man that was possessor of the 
manuscript of this book, and transmitted it freely to 
the stationer who first printed it ; merely upon de- 
sign to benefit the clergy, and in them the church 
of England. He was Mr. Edmund Duncon, rector 
of Fry am-Barnet in the county of Middlesex, brother 

b3 



6 A Prejiace to the Reader. 

to Dr. Eleazar Duncon, and Mr. John Duncon^ two 
very learned and worthy persons, and great suffer- 
ers, who both died before the miracle of our happy 
restoration ; and were happy in that they lived not 
to see such ostentation of sin and ingratitude^ as 
some since have made : as if they had been delivered 
from slavery under the tyrant, that they might with 
more liberty yield themselves servants to sin, under 
the tyranny of Satan. 

§. 3. Thirdly, to tell some of my thoughts for 
their good, unto my younger conforming brethren, 
(as for mine elder, dignitaries, and our fathers in 
God, I look upon them as judges, how I demean 
myself in this matter :) I say, to tell them, first, what 
an halcyonian calm, a blessed time of peace, this 
church of England had for many years, above all 
the churches in the world besides : (God grant that 
they may live to see the like :) at the very aKfMi of 
which time, when the king, St. Charles of blessed 
memory, and the good archbishop of Canterbury, 
with others, were endeavouring to perfect the clergy 
in regularity of life, uniformity of officiating, and all 
variety of learning ; then did schism, faction, and jea- 
lousy kindle that fire, which destroyed both church 
and state 2 and when they had done so, did cunningly 
cry out upon such, who laboured most to quendi it, 
as if those very men had been the only or the chief 
incendiaries. It is meet that the younger clerks be 
reminded of this : because a considerable number of 
them, who be now admitted into holy orders, and 
inducted into livings, were not bom before the trou-* 
bles broke forth, which was about the year 1638. 
These men therefore shall do well to acquaint 
themselves with the most exact and impartial his- 
tories of the last past forty years, wherein there 
have been the strangest revolutions that ever hap<* 
pened in England in such a space of time. This is 
requisite to enable them to teach the people of this 
land (where aU things are forgotten) what use they 
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ought to make of God's mercies beforei of his judg* 
ments in, the wars; and after them also, of the 
great plague in the yeaf 1665. Of the Dutch war 
in the same year, and in the year 1672, &c. and of 
his contending by fire with the nation, when Lon-* 
don (the representative of the whole kingdom) was 
burnt in the year 1666. And secondly, to tell them, 
what he that has but half an eye may easily fore- 
see, that the effect of publishing this book will be 
in no mediocrity. It will do either exceeding great 
good to the clergy, or exceeding much prejudice. 
Much good, if it work so upon the clergy, as effec- 
tually to persuade them to conform to that holy 
character delineated in the book : otherwise it will 
produce much prejudice ; by framing so perfect an 
idea of a curate of souls in the minds of the laity, 
and by erecting such a great expectation and desire, 
that he, who takes care of theirs, be exactly such 
an one as this book has described; that if herein 
they be frustrated, all will be sorry, some will mur- 
mur and rage, others wiU perhaps forsake their pa. 
lish church, if not the English : Deus avertat. 

The portraiture of virtue in general displayed by 
eloquence is very amiable. But perfections proper 
to any of the three grand vocations, (especially that 
of the clergy, daily attendants on the Holy One,) 
the more accuratdy their characters be imprinted 
in the minds of others, the more despicable do they 
render the professors that want them. And the or- 
dinary sort of people (which are the most) will 
wrest the defects of the man upon the profession ; 
and, at the next remove, upon the best accomplished 
professors. # 

This consideration gives me the cue, to insert 
here a most passionate request, which I tender to 
the younger clergy, by the mercies of God, by the 
meekness and gentleness of Christ, (of whose eter- 
nal priesthood they have a share,) and by the pre- 
ciousness of their own and others' souls committed 

B 4 



8 A Preface to the Reader. 

to their charge, that they wiU seriously consider, 
whether my last conjecture be not more than pro- 
bable : if they think it so, there will be less need to 
entreat them to forecast, or bethink themselTes, 
what a stock of learning and prudence the occasions 
of these times (conference with sectaries, and dis* 
putation with papists) will require : what an habit 
of gravity in attire, and of retiredness in conversa- 
tion, is necessary to make a clergyman exefhplaiy 
to the loose and vain conversation of these days : 
what an adult degree of virtue and godliness it must 
be, that must withstand the incursion of profane- 
ness in this age. And there will not be so much 
need to beseech them to buy fathers, councils, and 
other good classic books ; to mortify the flesh with 
study, fasting, and prayer, and to do every thing be- 
coming a curate of souls : using this book, as a look- 
ing-glass, to inform them what is decent. 

§. 4. In this fourth paragraph I intend an address 
to our non-conforming brethren ; both to those that 
are out of parochial cures, and to those that, having 
benefices, conform with duplicity of mind, and do 
as little as they can. I beg leave to tell them, (and 
desire them to believe that I do it in all sincere hu« 
miUty and charity,) 

First, That all the clergy of mine acquaintance, 
and, I verily believe, all the old clergy of the na- 
tion, as weU as my poor self, and many of the 
younger, do long to see ourselves and our younger 
brethren conform to that idea of a clerk, which the 
noble holy Herbert hath portrayed in this book. 

Secondly, That what dissimilitude is found in the 
younger clergy is partly occasioned by that dis- 
turbance which the late wars made in the univer- 
sities. 

Thirdly, They therefore have the greatest reason 
imaginable to come in with speed, and join cordially 
in helping to repair those breaches in the church, 
(which they first made,) at which, swarms of sect- 
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aries have entered in amongst us. and too many 
others have eloped out into the church of Rome. 

I do verily believe, that the best amongst them 
would think it a rich blessing to see both church 
and state in such condition as they were in before 
themselves moved towards a change. And if all the 
presbyterians would first seriously reflect upon the 
issues of their attempts ; the death of the idng, the 
best of princes; of the archbishop of Canterbury, 
of the lords Strafford and Montrose, four persons 
most worthy to live, (as Josephus says of those Jews, 
whom the zealots slew in Jerusalem ;) and all the 
blood spilt, and treasure spent in the wars : 

Secondly, Upon the sudden total disappdntment 
of their whole design : 

Thirdly, Upon the manifested falseness of that 
calumny cast upon the good old bishops and clergy, 
as if they meant to bring in popery, (for the in- 
crease of which, the presbyterians have given great 
opportunity, though they did not intend it :) 

Fourthly, Upon the sad corruption of manners, 
that broke in upon the demolition of government : 

Fifthly, Upon the apostasy from the church, and 
violent inundation of sects: methinks they should 
not think it enough, to wipe their mouths, and wash 
their hands, and say. We meant weU^ we* intended 
the glory of God, &;c. but to bring forth fruits meet 
for penitents ; that is, because they made havock of 
the church, to labour more abundantly to repair it ; 
and to do this with speed, and in sincerity. 

^. 5. This fifth paragraph contains a friendly 
prosopopoeia or apostrophe to T. B. the author of a 
book intituled, The grounds and occasions of the 
contempt of the clergy. If the author had sub- 
scribed his name, I might perhaps have said to him 
what I here write. Sir, I am sorry that that wit of 
yours is not under the conduct of more wisdom. 
You hav^ reproved divers things worthy of reproof; 
but in a manner worthy to be reproved : i. e. sco^ 
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ptice, sarcastice^ with wit satirical; not with that 
gravity wherewith such faults ought to be rqproved : 
like one puffed up, and not like a mourner. 

You have rightly pitched upon two sluices that let 
into the church men not rightly qualified. 1. Pro* 
miscuous admission into the universities. S. Indis- 
criminate or praeproperous ordinations ; which latter 
is often but a consequent of the former. For after 
admission, and twelve terms, a degree and letters 
testimonial do too usually follow of course. And 
the bishop will in charity construe the subscription 
of ten or twelve presbyters in a coU^e equivalent 
to the imposition of so many hands with him in or- 
dination : except he do, as bishop Wreii, lord bishop 
of Ely, used most carefully to do ; never acceiit a 
testimonial, unless it did certify, that the subscribers 
thought the party qualified for holy orders. 

I will suppose that you neither intended to give 
that offence which your book has given to divers 
eminent, grave, and learned men in both universi- 
ties; nor to yield that nutriment to profaneness 
which your book hath done. For I hear (by those 
that are sorry for it) that as some things in your 
book were matter of chat in coffeehouses at C. be* 
fore it was printed; so now since it was printed, 
they be matter of pastime in taverns at L. where 
wit, and wine, and profaneness sport themselves in 
their own deceivings ; and make the faults of God's 
ministers (for which all that fear God do grieve) 
the matter of unhallowed mirth. Sir, how could 
you write that descant upon our blessed Saviour's 
words [Weep not for me — '\ without mingling your 
tears with your ink ? Had you known the author, 
you would have pitied him ; he was a man of great 
wit, mixed with excess ; of a fancy extended to his 
hurt. 

One of your exceptions, i. e. poverty, is so far 
from being a ground of contempt, that it is a cause 
of commiseration and honour, ah extra^ ah intra, of 
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comfort and joy. Aristotle says. He ie the best ar^ 
tifieer that cam make the best shoe of that leather 
that a given him. That minister that hath a poor 
living, and yet lives as well and does as much good 
as is possible to be done by any one that hath no 
better, shall have praise both of God and man. I 
have not observed any one thing (be-hither vice) that 
hath occasioned so much contempt of the clergy, as 
unwillingness to take, or keep, a poor living. 

An holy man in a poor living is in a kingdom ; 
if there be a kingdom of heaven upon earth ; as I 
believe, I know, there is. It is a thesis that I dare 
undertake to make good against a Jesuit: Status 
inopis parochi in ecclesia Anglicana est perfectior 
statu ct^usUbet monachi in ecclesia Romana. 

There be two main occasions of contempt which 
you take no notice of. The one external, and that 
is, SNY Y ; a mighty engine, which sometimes casts 
hatred and instruments of deaths sometimes bolts 
of scorn, upon men. Laici sunt infensi clericis^ is 
a proverb that holds in the many. It daily feeds, 
partly, upon the patrimony of the church, by God's 
wonderful providence restored to the clergy, and 
rescued from those that had devoured it ; (and I do 
here, in the name of my brethren, acknowledge, 
that, for THAT MERCY, and the mean profits of it, 
we are all accountable to God and man;) partly, 
upon the sedentary lives of churchmen; because 
they do not make tents as St. Paul did, nor hold 
the plough, thresh, or drive trades, as themselves 
do, they think them idle persons. 

The other occasion omitted by you, (which also 
affords nourishment to envy,) is the affectation of 
gallantry, &c. 

But your defect in assigning real grounds is re- 
compensed with a great excess of instances in a long 

legend of clerks ; ol vokXot KorrviXevovTeg km SoXouvre^ tov 

koyw Tov BcoS : some of which were dead nigh sixty 
years ago. I hope God has forgiven them; and I 
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beseech him to prevent the like in all that be alive. 
And I pray you consider what reputation he is like 
to gain, that in a church having eight or nine thou- 
sand parishes, and perhaps as many clerks, or more, , 
shall make it his business to ravel into sixty years 
backward, (twenty of which were a miserable anar- 
chy,) and to collect the imprudenter dicta of youqg 
and weak preachers, to weed their books, and make 
a composure, loathsome to all good men, delightful 
only to such as make a mock of sin. Besides, you 
have imposed upon the reader, by charging the 
clergy of the church of England with those wild 
notions which were delivered by fanatics, qualified 
neither with orders nor arts. As for instance, (pag. 
71. viz.) that the worm Jacob i^ a threshing worm, 
&;c. It was delivered in Blackfriars church, Lon- 
don, in the year 1654, by a fanatic mechanic^ who 
at that time was one of colonel Harrison's regiment, 
one of the late king's murderers. This is attested 
by a person of quaUty, who then was an ear-wit- 
ness. 

Sir, by this time I hope you are willing to con- 
sider, 1. Whether it had not been better to have 
thrown a cover of silence over all your instances. I 
will tell you a sad inconvenience that comes from 
the mere relation of the abuses of holy Scripture, 
made either by profane wit or weak folly. They do 
jSacavi^eiv every pious soul that hears or reads them. 
They infest the memory or fancy, and, (as the fowls 
that came down upon Abraham's sacrifice,) by pre- 
senting themselves, trouble a man's mind whilst he 
is reading the word of God, and should only attend 
to the pure meaning of the Spirit. Besides, one re- 
lation begets another, and so on still they engender, 
till profaneness become tradition. And therefore 
wise men make a conscience of making rehearsal of 
witty applications that wrong the text. 

2. Whether the event have not overreached your 
intent. The pretence of your book was to shew 
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the occasions; your book is become an occasion of 
the qontempt of Crod's ministers. 

8. What service you have done, and what thanks 
you may expect from God, the church, and state, if 
yoiir book shall (by accident only) deter but one 
ingenuous youth, one hopeful gentleman^ one no- 
ble man of good and great endowments, from en- 
tering into holy orders ; the expedient appointed by 
Grod for saving souls. 

But blessed be God, who hath secured the ho- 
nour of the function from being disparaged by the 
misdemeanours of men that oflSciate in it ; or by the 
malignity of such as observe their failings, with de- 
sign to revile them. 

Though the vulgar ordinarily do not, yet the no- 
bility and gentry do, distinguish and abstract the 
errors of the man from the holy calling, and not 
think their dear relations degraded by receiving holy 
orders. 

He that would see a fair catalogue of ancient no- 
bles who were consecrated bishops, (well toward 
the primitive times of Christianity,) let him read 
the epistle dedicatory of the rev. Dr. Cave's book, 
intituled. Primitive Christianity. And for our late 
and present times, accept of that which here fol- 
loweth. 

I have read, that Henry the Eighth was by his 
father designed to the archbishopric of Canterbury, 
if his brother, prince Arthur, had lived to succeed 
in the crown. 

Dr. Montague, who was bishop of Winchester, 
(when I was young,) was uncle to the lord cham- 
berlain that last died, or at least nigh of kindred to 
his father, who, after he passed through many ho- 
nourable offices, died president of the king's most 
honourable privy council. 

The old earl of Westmorland did dedicate one 
of his sons to God's service in the sanctuary ; and 
he became a good example of gravity and piety to 
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those of that caUiog ; and, for any thing I know, is 
so till this day. 

So did the old lord Cameron, (fother to Ferdi- 
nando lord Fairfax,) a son of his ; who was first a 
regular and sober fellow of Trinity college in Cam- 
bridge, and afterward rector of Bolton-Percy in 
Yorkshire, where he was sequestered (we may wdl 
conclude) for his good affection to God and the. kii^i 
if his brother or nephew could not secure him. 

There was a brother of the lord Grray's of WaA 
in Cambridge, in my time, who was very studious 
and virtuous, and after that entered into holy or* 
ders, and took a charge of souls upon him, and dis^ 
charged it as became him. 

The rev. Dr. Gray, rector of Burbidge, in the 
county of Leicester, was earl of Kent, about the 
year of God 1 640. 

There be divers persons of noble extraction, which 
have lately entered into holy orders, and are DOfost 
worthily cUgnified and promoted in this church. 

One is, the right rev. Dr. Henry Compton, now 
lord bishop of Oxon, brother to the right hon. earl 
of Northampton that now is, and son to that va^ 
liant earl, who was slain in the high places of the 
field, fighting for his God and for his king, in the 
year 1643. 

The rev. Dr. Greenvill, brother to the right hon. 
the earl of Bath, is another^ 

The right rev. Dr. Crew, clerk of the closet to 
his majesty, now the right rev. lord bishop of Dur- 
ham, and son to the right hon. lord Crew, is an- 
other. 

The rev. Mr. John North, late fellow of Jesus 
college, and public professor of the Greek tongue 
in the university of Cambridge, and prebendary of 
Westminster, son to the right hon. the lord North 
of Cartledge, is another. 

The rev. Dr. Brereton, son to the late lord Brere- 
ton of Brereton-Green in Cheshire, is another. 
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• 

My hopes that there be more (I pray Gkxl make 
them an hundredth times more) noble worthy per- 
sons entered into holy orders, admonish me to beg 
pardon of all sucli whose names I have (not preter*- 
mitted, but) omitted, only out of a mere negative 
ignorance, occasioned by my private condition. 

These noble persons, so excellently qualified with 
virtues, learning, and piety, by bringing along with 
them into the church the eminency of their birth 
also, have cast a lustre upon the clergy, (as greater 
stars help to brighten up then* less-shining neigh- 
bours,) and have advanced their Christian priesthood 
to the height it was at under the law of nature, 
when it was the hereditary honour and prerogative 
of the first-bom of the chief family to be the priest 
of the most high God. 

And surely these noble persons have shewed (and 
so will aU the nobility that follow them shew) a 
twofold wisdom in their choice of this holy func- 
tion. For first, the calling gives them better oppor- 
tunities to get heaven : and secondly, it gives them 
title to the good things of the earth, (rectories, do- 
natives, dignities,) their portions in the church's pa- 
trimony, which cannot miss them, being doubly so 
'well qualified. 

The advantage of doing Gkxl service, which height 
of Inrth gives to a nobleman or gentleman, over 
^what a derk of lower parentage hath, is very con- 
siderable. The truth taught by them is sooner be- 
lieved ; a reproof bestowed by them is better receiv- 
ed ; an example of virtue shewed by them makes 
deeper impression, than the same coming from one 
of meaner extraction would do. This observation I 
first made in those two great lights of our church, 
Xh*. Fern, lord bishop of Chester, who was a knight's 
son; and Dr. Hammond, who was of an ancient 
family. And the reader will observe moi*e in this 
book, whose author was a person nobly descended. 

The wisdom of this land confirms this truth. Our 
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laws give that privilege to higher birth, which a 
man of meaner descent must stay, and studj, and 
perform divers exercises for, by the space of four- 
teen years. To be a knight's son, bom in wedlock, 
is as good a qualification for some preferments^ as 
to be a bachelor in divinity. 

The example and wisdom of these noble persons 
will save me the labour of beseeching the other no- 
bility and gentry of this kingdom ; 1. To think the 
priesthood a function not unworthy of them, or 
their relations. 2. To look upon the patrimony of 
the church, as a good provision for their own dear 
children : as it is also £6r every mother's son of the 
commonalty that is duly qualified. And, 3. There- 
fore, that it is not only an impious thing, because 
sacrilege, but also an impolitic deed, because de- 
structive of the means of a man's own and his chil- 
dren's well-being, to wish or desire, much more to 
consent to, or endeavour, the taking away of church- 
means devoted to God for the maintenance of such 
as attend his service. 

This address to the nobles has not made me for- 
get T. B. I mean to take my leave of him in as 
friendly a manner as I begun ; and the rather, be- 
cause he intimates a wish, that some augmentation 
of means might be made to the poor clergy. A 
thing that my soul desireth : and more ; I intend 
to endeavour it, when and wherever it lies in my 
power. If I had ten thousand pounds, I would 
give nine thousand of it to that use. A thing which 
the cathedral church of Worcester hath carefully- 
done : and I know not any cathedral that hath left 
it undone. 

I know a prebendary of the cathedral church of 
York, that refused three hundred pounds fine for 
renewing a lease of an impropriation ; and chose ra- 
ther to settle half the clear profits of the tithes for 
an augmentation upon the vicar. And another, of 
another church, that hath settled a tithe that cost 
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three hundred and fifty pounds; with divers other 
instances of this kind. 

He may see I have complied with his wish. I 
entreat him to condescend to an earnest request of 
mine ; that he woifld endeavour, if not to augment 
the means of the poor clergy, yet to recompense the 
injury his book hath done them. 

^. 6. But all this while, do I not forget myself 
much, and the reader more? I will conclude this 
preface with a short description of a complete cler- 
gyman. 

He is a son, like Samuel, begged of God by his 
devout parents before he was begotten by them; 
and dedicated to serve God in his sanctuary before 
lie was bom ; upon presupposal of shape and tem- 
per of body, of abilities and faculties of mind fit for 
that service : and these allowed for such by men of 
exquisite judgment : seasoned in his infancy, at 
home, with piety ; at school, with arts ; accomplish- 
ed with sciences and degrees at the university ; pre- 
pared for holy orders by prayer, and reading {St. 
Chrysostom de Sacerdotio^ St. Gregory's Pastoral^ 
and such other books as learned men shall direct) : 
called by a bishop, or excited by a master of a col- 
lege, or some grave divine, to receive holy orders. 
And when he is entered, he governs himself by the 
canons of the church, and best examples of the age.. 
In sum ; he imitates the author of The Temple^ and 
of this book, The Priest to the Temple^ the holy 
Mr. George Herbert. To whom God assimilate the 
clergy, and amongst them 

The most unworthy, 

BARNABAS OLEY. 
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To the Christian^ more designedly to the clergy^reader of the 
same time, and ranky and mind, and in Wee condition with 
the epistler. Graces ^c. and recoveryy and prqfit by the 
ensuing tract. 

My poor and dear brother, 

JJO not expect, I humbly beseech thee, the high and 
glorious titles of companion in tribulation, and in the pa- 
tience of Jesus, &c. I could mbst willingly (if I thought 
that I could truly) ^ve thee them; knowing, that wnat 
lustre I cast upon thee would by reflex light upon myself. 
But my mouth is stopped : let God be true, and the justice 
of God be justified. 

1. The reading of those piercing scriptures, 1 Sam. ii. 
and iii. Jerem. xxiii. Ezek. iii. and xxxiii. Hos. iv. Mai. 
ii. 2. The view of this ensuing tract; which^ methinks, 
is not a book of thirty-seven chapters, but a bill of seven 
times thirty-seven indictments against thee and me: a 
strange speculum sacerdotale; in its discovery something 
resembling the secret of the holy Urim : as if this good 
Bezaleel had invented a living, pure looking-glass, in most 
exact proportions of beauty, that should both present itself 
as a body of unblemished perfections, and shew all the be- 
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holder^s deformities at once; that should shew thee both 
Aaron in the holy of holies, before the mercy-seat, in all 
his pure ornaments ; and Hophni or Phinehas, ravening for 
their fees of flesh, and wallowing in their lust at the door 
of the tabernacle. 3. The reflecting on common conver- 
sation in the day of our prosperity, and the paralleling the 
book of mine own conscience with the autbor^s book, in 
both which I find myself (not to say thee) written highly 
defective in every duty the good man commends, and not 
a little peccant in every particular taxed by him. These 
three have convinced, and even enforced me to confess, 
that I am sure mine, and, I fear, thy suflerings are not the 
mere sufferings of pure and perfect martyrs, but of griev- 
ous transgressors. Not only under the rods of God'^s just 
judgment, but the scorpions of his heavy displeasure, 
fierce wrath, and sore indignation. Not only ftom the 
smoking of God^s jealousy, or the sparks of his anger, but 
the flames of his furnace, (heat seven times more than 
ever,) yea, even from the furiousness of the wrath of God. 
Psalm Ixxviii. 50. 

God'*s sinking the gates, his destroying the walls, his 
slighting the strong holds of Zion ; his polluting the king- 
dom, his swallowing' the palaces, his cutting off the horn 
of Israel: God^s hating our feasts, his abominating our 
sabbaths, his loathing our solemnities, Isai. i. God'^s for- 
getting his footstool, nis abhorring his sanctuary, hia cast- 
ing off his altar, are to me signs that the glory of God is 
departed to the mountain, Ezek. xi. 23. that God hath in 
the indignation of his anger despised the king and the 
priest. Lam. ii. It must be acknowledged sure,' that the 
hand of God hath gone out against us, more than against 
others of our rank at other times ; at least, that God bath 
not restrained violence against us, so as he did that againBt 
those of our profession m the days of old : the portion of 
the Egyptian priests, that served the Ox, the Ape, and the 
Onion, escaped sale in time of the famine. Learned Ju- 
nius, in his Acddemiay chap. iv. says^ that the Philistines 
spared the schools of the prophets in their wars with Israel : 
and that 'the Phoenicians, Chaldceans, and Indians were 
tender over such places : thus then did God restrain the 
spirits of princes ; yet that God, who in his own law, Lev. 
XXV. 82. gave the Levites a special privilege of redeeming 
lands (sold by themselves) at any time, when other tribes 
were limited to a set time, hath not stayed the madness of 
the people against us, but that our portions are sold unto 
others without redemption. 
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We must acknowledge that God^s word hath taken hold 
of us, Zech. i. 5. that the Lord hath devised a device 
iqgainst us, hath watched upon the evil, and brought it 
upon us ; for under the whole heaven hath not been done, 
as hath been done upon Jerusalem. Dan. ix. 14. 

Let us not flatter ourselves presumptuously. The pu- 
lufihment answers the sin, as the wax tne seal, and as the 
mould owns the figure : and let us own both. It is very 
dangerouB to bless ourselves too boldly; God has cursed 
our nlessings, Mai. ii. 2. And that he may bless to us our 
very curses, let us take with us words and say. To the 
Lord our God belong mercies and forgivenesses^ and mtil- 
Uplied pardons ; to us shame and confusion, as at this day. 
The most compendious way to ^t what belongs to God, 
is, to take to ourselves what beunigs to us. If we would 
judge ourselves, and every man, knowing the plague of his 
own heart, lay God^s dealing to heart ; and, accepting of 
our punishment, eive glory to God, and humble oursdves 
under his mighty nand ; then shall God exalt us, and accept 
us, and take away our reproach. 

If we shall confess our sins, that, like Simeon and Levi, 
we have been brethren in evil, have broken the covenant 
of Levi, have dcme violence to, and been partial in the law, 
have made ourselves vile, and therefore are justly, by God, 
made ocmtemptiUe and base before the people, Mai. ii. 
If we shall confess, that we neither understooa nor valued 
our high and holy calling a$ Christians, much less as mi- 
nisters of Christ; that we did not thrive kindly, when 
Providence had planted and watered us in those horns of oil, 
the two universities ; or that, when it had removed us into 
country cures, we did not fructify (as this book will shew) 
in any proportion to his encouragements, and therefore 
are justly cashiered out of his service, and stript of his 
rewsida : God is faithful and just to forgive us : for, Job 
xxxiiL 27* he looks upon men ; if any say, I have sinned, 
I have perverted that which wae right, and it profited me 
not; he voiU deliver his soul from the pit, his life shall see 
the Ught. 

And DOW, let none think, that this confession will give 
advantage to the adversaries; they may take where none 
is eiven : they may say, ^^ Let the Lord be glorified : by 
^^ mdr own confession, we offend not, though we devour 
'^ tb^sn, because they Iwve sinned against the Ijord, the 
" habitation qf justice," Jer. 1. 7. But they will find at 
last, that to forsake the Levite is a sin ; that it is a- bitter 
thing to help forward affliction, when God is but a little 
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displeased : that Jerusalem will be a cup of trembling, and 
a burdensome stone to every one that cries but, i3own 
with it. Woe to thee, O Assur, the rod of God^^s anger ; 
the staff in thine hand is God^s indignation. Thou, Lord, 
hast ordained him for judgment, and established him for 
correction; even for our correction, to purify us sons of 
Levi from our dross; (howbeit, he meaneth not so;) and 
by his hand, who punisheth us not only for that which is 
an, to put on us martyr^s robes ; by that contrivance both 
chastemng and covering our sins ; as the Persians use th^ 
nobles, beating their clothes, and saving their persons. 

There can be no credit lost by giving glory to Gtxl. 
Did Achan lose any thing by confessing that Grod had 
found him out, and his garment, and his wed^? Hath 
not Adonibezek got a fame of ingenuity, for acknowledg- 
ing God^s art of justicing, in that most exact way of coun- 
ter passion or retaliation, which is so frequent in these 
times, though it is not considered P What lost Luther by 
confessing his personal defects as to God, though he yielded 
not a jot in lus cause as to men ? What enemy ever up^ 
braided that to him? or this to the ingenuous learned 
Cajetan ? his humble and seasonable confession upon last* 
ing record in his comments on the thiiteenth verse of the 
fifth chapter of siunt Matthew^s Gospel: Ye are the salt 
^■^if the salt have hst, &c. ? The French army had taken 
Rome, when he was about that text, and offered great 
abuse to the clergy there : which he christianly resenting, 
inserts this passage ; " We prelates of the church of Rome 
^^ do at this lime find this truth verified on us in a special 
** measure? being by the just judgment of G^ become a 
^' spoil, and a prey, and captives ; not to infidels, but to 
" Christians; because we who were chosen to be the salt 
*^ of the earth, evanuimus, were become light persons, and 
** unsavoury, good for nothing but outward ceremonies, 
^^ and externa bona, the revenues temporal. Hence it is 
that both we and this city be trodden under foot this 
sixth of May, 1627.'' And that excellent Charles the 
Fifth is honourable for no one thing more, than for ac- 
knowledging the hand of God upon him, both at that 
pinch which made him pant out, Jam -me ab omnibus de- 
sertum video ; and upon a lesser occasion than that, name- 
ly, when his domestics had left him all alone late at night, 
and he would needs hold the candle to Seldius, shewing 
him the way down the stmrs, and up to God, he saio, 
" Thiiie eyes have seen me environea with great armies; 
'^ now thou seest me abandoned of mine ordinary servants. 
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I acknowledge this change to come from him with whom 

is no shadow of change, from the mighty hand of Grod, 
^< and I will by no means withstand it.^ And it is reported 
that the Scottish presbyters, sensible of Gtxl^s hand upon 
them, are at this time making their addresses to God, by 
oonfessi<Mi of their sins respectively: Grod grant that both 
we and they may do it rignt. Though I shall still strive 
with them al>out the justice of the First Cause ; yet about 
the justness of our persons will I not strive with them, nor 
about any other matter, save only who shall confess them*^ 
selves greater sinners to Grod. I have omitted David, 
Psalm u. and Ezra, and Nehemiah, and Daniel in their. 
ninth chapters, and cited only these to confirm myself, and 
thee, brottier, in this duty of giving glory to God in this 
manner, Et cor{fiteantur tibi omnes popuh: even so, true 
and righteous are thy jud^ents in all the world, O Lord 
Crod Almighty ; yea, meraful are they, and far below our 
deservings. 

I h(^ no man will think^ though I speak thus, that I 
^ve him leave to construe my words mathematically, as 
if there was not an atom or hdr of a eood man, or man of 
God^ in our church. There were divers primitive, (and 
are at this day, blessed be God ; the Lord make them a 
thousand times more than they are,) holy, and heavenly 
souls, vessels chosen and fitted for the s^vice of the sanc- 
tuary. I shall be bold to instance in three who died in 
peace; few considering (some did) that they were taken 
away from the evil to come, lest their eyes should see (what 
their spirits foresaw^ what is come on us, on whom the days, 
not oi visitation only, but of vengeance, even the ends of 
the world are come. 

The first of these was Thomas Jackson, D. D. late pre- 
odent of Corpus Christi college in Oxford, and sometime 
vicar of St. Nicholas church in Newcastle upon Tyne ; two 
places that must give account to God for the good they 
nad, or might have had, by that man ; as all scholars must 
fen* his neglected works. 

The second was Mr. Nicholas Farrer, of Little Gidding 
in Huntingdonshire, sometimes fellow-commoner and feL 
low of Clare-hall in Cambridge. 

The third was the author of this book, Mr. George Her- 
bert, fellow of Trinity college, orator of the university of 
Cambrid^, and rector of Bemerton in Wiltshire. All three 
holy in their lives, eminent in their ^ts, signal protestants 
for their reli^on, painful in' their sevend stations, predous 
in their deaus, and sweet in their memories. 
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First, I will give thee a brief of 4K>iiie confroofemeiits com- 
jQCMXi to them aU, and tlien £ome of their, at least tfass «u- 
thorX proper excellencieg apart. 

1. They all had that inseparable lot and sign of Christ 
and Christians, (Isa. viii. 18. Heb. iL 13. Luke ii. 34.) to 
be signs of contradiction, (or spoken against,) men won^ 
dered at, and rated by the world. Doctor Jackson in two 
particulars su£Pered much. 1. He had Uke to ha¥e been 
sore shent by the parliament in the year 1628, for tenets in 
divinity, I cannot say, so far driven by him, as by eome 
men now they are with great applause. His approach to 
unity was very near. ^^ Grant me,^ saith he, ^^ out these 
^' two things, that God has a true freedom in doing good, 
<' and man a true freedom in doing evil i"^ there needs be 
no other controversy betwixt the ompootes in point of jxo- 
vidence and predestination. See his Ejngt. dedicat to hk 
-sixth book. 2. He had an adversary in England who wik 
a book against him, with a title not so kindly as might inve 
been devised. It was this ; J Discovery of Dr. Mckson*8 
Follies ^ which he bound as an ornament upon him, (as Job 
sa}rs,) that is, never answered but in the language of the 
lamb dumb before the shearer, silence and suff<^«nce. And 
he had one in Scotland who also girded at him, without 
cause or answer. 

And for Mr. Farrer, he was so exercised with contra- 
^cticuas, as no man, that lived so private as he desired to 
do, could possibly be more. I have heard him say, val^mig 
(not resenting his own) sufferings in this kind, that ^^ to fiy 
*^ a fagot was not more martyrdom than ccmtinualobloouy.*^ 
He was torn asunder as with mad horses, or crushed be- 
twixt the upper and under millstone of contrary reports; 
that he was a ps^ist, and that be was a puritan. What is, 
if this be not, to be sawn asunder as Esay, stoned as Je- 
remy, made a drum, or tympanized, as other saints of God 
vrere? And after his death, when, by injunction, whidi he 
liud upon his friends when he lay on his death-bed, a great 
company of comedies, tragedies, love hymns, heroical poems, 
&c. were burnt upon his grave, as utter enemies to Christian 
principles and practices, (that was his brand,) some poor 
people said, he was a conjurer. 

And for our author, (the sweet singer of the temple,) 
though he was one of the most prudent and accomplished 
men of his time, I have heard sober men censure him as a 
man that did not manage his brave parts to his best advan- 
tage and preferment, but lost himself in an humble way; 
that was the phrase^ I well remember it. 
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The fieoond tbit^ wherein all three agreed, was a sin- 
guhur isinoeri^ in e m bra c ing^ and transcendent dexterity 
in defending, tlie protestant religion established in the 
<d»nrch of England. I speak it m the presence of God, 
I have not read so hearty, vigorous a champion a^nst 
Some, (amongst our writers of his rank,) so eonvmdng 
and demmistcative as Dr. Jackson is. I bless God for the 
confirmation which he hath given me in the Christian re- 
ligion against the atheist, Jew, and Sodnian, and in the 
pcotestant against Rome : as also, by what I have seen in 
manuscript of Mr. Farrer^s, and heard by relation <^ his 
tsavels over the western parts of Christendom; in which. 
Us ^exquisite carriage, his rare parts and abilities of under- 
standing and languages, his morals more perfect than the 
best, did teinpt the adversaries to tempt him, and mark 
him lor a prize^ if they could compass him. And oppor- 
tunity they had to do this, in a sictcness that seized on nim ' 
at Padua, where mighty care was had by {^yfiocians and 
^others to recover his bodily health, with design to infect 
his soul. But neither did their physic nor poison work 
any change in his religion, but rather inflamed him with 
an holy zeal, to revenge their charity, by tranq>lantii^ 
thdr waste and misplaced zeal, (as they were all three ad- 
mirable in separating from the vile, what was precious in 
every sect or person under heaven,) to adorn our protest- 
ant rdigion, by a ri^t renouncing the world with all its 
piDfits and honours, in a true crucifying the flesh, with all 
Its pleasures, by continued temperance, fasting, and watch- 
ing unto prayers. In all which exercises, as he far out- 
vent the choicest of their retired men, so did he far un- 
dervalue these dee(k, rating them much below such prices 
as they set upon them. Upon this design he helped to 
put out Lessiua, and to stir up us ministers to be painful 
in that excellent labour of the Lord, catechi»ng, feeding 
the kunbs of Christ : he translated a piece of Lud. Carbo ; 
wherein Carbo confesseth, that the heretics (i. e. protest- 
ants) had got much advantage by catechising : but the au- 
thority at Cambridge suffered not that Egyptian jewel to 
be published. 

And he that reads Mr. Herbert's poems attendin^ly, 
shall find not only the excellencies of scripture divinity, 
and choice passages of the fathers bound up in metre ; but 
the doctrine of Rome also finely and strongly confuted ; as 
in the poems, To saints and angels, p. 69. The British 
church, p. 102. Church mHitattt, &c. 

Thus stood they in aspect to Rome and her children on 
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the left hand. As for our brethroi that erred on the right 
hand, Dr. Jackson speaks for himself; and Mr. Farrer, 
thouffh he ever honoured their persons, that were pious 
and Teamed, and always spoke of them with much Chris- 
tian respect, yet would he bewail their mistakes, which, 
like mists, led them in some points back again to those 
errors of Rome which they haa forsaken. To instance in 
one: He that says, preaching in the pulpit is absolutely 
necessary to salvation, falls into two Romish errors: 1. 
That the scripture is too dark : 2. That it is unsuffident 
to save a man. And perhaps a third, advancing the man 
of Rome more than they intend him, I am sure. But the 
chief aim of Mr. Farrer and this author was, to win those 
that disliked our liturgy, catechism, &c. by the constant, 
reverent, and holy use of them : which surely had we all 
imitated, having first imprinted the virtue of these prayers 
' in our own hearts, and then studied with passionate and 
affectionate celebration, (for voice, gesture, &c.) as in 
God^s presence, to imprint them in the minds of the peo- 
ple, (as this book teacnes,) our prayers had been generally 
as well beloved as they were scorned. And for my part, 
I am apt to think, that our prayers stood so long, was a 
favour by God granted us at tne prayers of these men, 
(who prayed for these prayers as well as in them;) and 
that they fell so soon, was a punishment of our neffligence^ 
(and other sins,) who had not taught even those tnat liked 
them well, to use them aright ; but that the good old wo- 
man would absolve, -though not so loud, yet as confidently 
as the minister himself. 

Lastly, the blessed Three in One did make these three 
men agree in one point more. That one Spirit, which 
divides to ^very man gifts as he pleases, seems to me to 
have dropped upon these three elect vessels all of them 
some unction or tincture of the spirit of prophecy. Shall I 
say, I hope, or fear Mr. Herbert's lines, p. 190, should be 
verified ? 

Religion stands on tiptoe in our land, 
Ready to pass to the American strand. 
When height of malice and prodigious lusts, 
Impudent sinnings, witchcrafts, and distrusts, 
(The marks of future bane,) shall fill our cup 
Unto the brim, and inake our measure up : 
When Seine shall swallow Tyber, and the Thames, 
By letting in them both, pollutes her streams : 
When Itedy of us shall have her will. 
And all her calendar of sins fulfil -, 
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Whereby one may foretell, what sins next year 

Shall both in France and England domineer ; 

Then shall religion to America flee : 

They have their times of gospel, even as we. 

My God, thou dost prepare for them a way ; 

By carrying first their gold from them away; 

For gold and grace did never yet agree, 

Religion always sides with poverty. 

We thfnk we rob them, but we think amiss ; 

We are more poor, and they more rich by this. 

Thou wilt revenge their quarrel, making grace 

To pay our debts, and leave our ancient place 

Tb go to them ; while that which now their nation 

But lends to us, shall be our desolation. 

I pray God he may prove a true prophet for poor Ame- 
rica, not against poor England. Ride on, most mighty 
Jesu, because of the word of truth. Thy gospel is a Eght 
big enough for them and us : but leave us not. The peo- 
ple of thine holiness have possessed it but a little while ; 
Isaiah Ixiii. 15, &c. 

When some farmers near the place where Mr. Farrer 
lived, somewhat before these times, desired longer leases 
to be made them, he intimated, that seven years would be 
long enough ; troublous times were coming ; they might 
thank God if they enjoyed them so long in peace. 

But considering the accustomed modesty of Dr. Jackson 
in speaking of things not certain, I much admire that 
strange appendix to his sermons, (partly delivered before 
the king, about the signs of the times, printed in the year 
1687.) touching the great tempest of wind which fell out 
upon the eve of the fifth of November, 1636. He was 
much astonished at it ; and what apprehension he had of 
it appears by these words of his : ^^ This mighty wind was 
*< more than a sign of the time, tempus ipsum admonebat, 
^^ the very time itself was a sign, and interprets this mes- 
^^ senger^s voice better than a linguist, as well as the pro- 
" phets (were any now^ could do. J3oth wind and time 
^^ teach us that truth ouen mentioned in these meditations. 
*^ Thus much the reader may understand, that though we 
^^ of this kingdom w&re in firm league with all the nations 
" of the earth, yet it is still in God'^s power, we may fear 
^^ in his purpose, to plague this kingdom by his own im- 
^^ mediate hand, by this messenger, or by like tempests, 
" more grievously than he hath done at any time, by the 
" famine, sword, or pestilence, to bury many living souls, 
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^^ as well of superior as inferior rank, in the ruiof of their 
^^ stately houses or meaner cottages,^ &c 

And what shall be thought of thtft which fell fixmi his 
pen in his epistle dedicatory of his MtribateSf written 
November 20, 1627, and printed 1628, in these words, or 
more ? " If any maintain, that all things were so decreed 
*'by God before the creation, that nothing ance could 
^^ have fallen out otherwise than it hath done ; that no- 
thing can be amended that is amiss : I deare leave to 
oppugn his opinion, not only as an error, but as an ig- 
norance involving enmity to the sweet providence of 
^^ God ; as a forerunner oi ruin to flourishmg states and 
kingdoms, where it grows common, or comes to fiill 
« height.'' 

Was this a conjecture of prudence ? or a oensui^ of the 
physical influence, or of the meritorious effect of these te- 
nets ? or rath^, a prediction of an event P Let the reader 
judge. 

In these they did agree : the sequel will shew whereia 
they differed. 

This author, Mr. G. Herbert, was extracted out of a 
generous, noble, and ancient family: his father was Rl- 
diard Herbert of Blache-hall, in Montgomery, esq. de- 
scended from the great sir Richard Herbert in Edward the 
Fourth^s time ; and so his relation to the noble family of 
that name well known. His mother was daughter of sir 
Richard Newport of ArcoU, who doubtless was a pious 
daught^, she was so good and godly a mother. She had 
ten children. Job's number, and Jdb's distinction, seven 
sons ; for whose education she wait and dwelt in the uni- 
versity, to recompense the loss of their father by giving 
them two mothers. And this great care of hers, tnis good 
son of hers studied to improve and requite, as is aeea m 
those many Latin and Greek verses, the obsequious Pa- 
rentaUa, he made and printed in her memory: wluch 
though they be good, very good, yet (to speak fredy everf 
of this man I so much honour) they be dull or dead in 
comparison of his Temple Poems. And no marvel ; to 
write those, he made his ink with water of Helicon, but 
these inspirations prophetical were distilled from above: 
in those are weak motions of nature ; in these, raptures of 
grace. In those he writ flesh and blood ; a frail earthly 
woman, though a mother: but in these he praised his 
heavenly Fatoer, the God of men and angels, and the Lord 
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Jesus Christ his master ; for so (to quickien himflelf in du« 
ties, and to cut off all depending on man, whose breath is 
in his nostrik) he ased ordinarily to call our Saviour. 

I forget not where I left him: he did thrive so well 
there, that he was first chosen fellow of the college, and 
afterward orator of the university. The memorials of 
him left in the orator^s book, shew how he discharged the 
place } and himself intimates, Church, p. 89. that where- 
as his birth and spirit prompted him to martial achieve* 
ments, the way that tates the town, and not to sit nm- 
pering over a book; God did often melt his spirit, and 
entice him with academic honour, to be content to wear 
and wrap up himself in a gown so long, till he durst not 

Eut it OT, nor retire to any other calling. However, pro- 
afoly he might, I have heard, (as other orators,) have nad 
a secretary of staters place. 

Bat the good man, like a genuine son of Levi, (I had 
like to have said MelchizedeK,) balked all secular ways, 
saw neither father nor mother, child nor brother, birth 
nor fnends, save in Christ Jesus ; chose the Lord for his 
portion, ami his service for employment. And he knew 
full well what he did when he received holy ordlers, as ap- 
pears by every page in this book, and by the poems called 
Priesthoodj ana Aaron; and by his unparaHeied vigilancy 
whidi he nsed over his f>arish, which made him (says that 
modest author of the epistle before his poems, N. r. who 
knew him well) ^^ a peer to the primitive saints, and more 
*^ than a pattern to his own age."^ 

Besides his parsonage, he had also a prebend in the 
church of Lincoln; which I think (because he lived far 
from, and so could not attend the duty of that place) he 
would fain have resigned to Mr. Farrer, and often ear- 
iKstly sued to him to discharge him of it : but Mr. Farrer 
whcmy refused, and diverted or directed his charity (as I 
take It) to the reedifying of the ruined church of Leigh- 
yoa, where the corpse of the prebend lay. So that the 
dboFch of England owes to him (besides what good may 
ceme by t^is book, towards the repair of us churchmen 
in point of morals) the reparation of a church-material, and 
erection of that costly piece of Mosaic or Solomonic work, 
the temple; which nourishes and stands inviolate, when 
our other magnificences are desolate and despised. 

These things I have said are high ; but yet there is one 
thing which I admire above all the rest : the right ma- 
naging of the fi^temal duty of reproof is one of the most 
dimciSt offices of Christian prudence. O Lord ! what is 
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then the ministerial? To do it as we should is likely to 
anger a whole world of wasps, to set fire on the esurth. 
This, I have conjectured, was that which made many holy 
men leave the world, and live in wildernesses ; which, by 
the way, was not counted by the ancients an act of perfec- 
tion, but of cowardice and poor-spiritedness ; of ^^t to 
shade and shelter, not of fight in diist and blood, and heat 
of the day. This author had not only got the courage to 
do this, but the art of doing this aright. 

There came not a man in his way, be he of what rank 

. he would, that spoke awry, (in order to God,) but he wiped 

his. mouUi with a modest, grave, and Christian reproof: 

' this was heroical ; adequate to that royal law. Thou shaU 

in any case reprove tky brother, and not suffer sin upon 

him. And that he did this, I have heard m)m true re- 

Sorters, and thou mayest see he had learned it himself, else 
e never had taught it us, as he dbes in divers passages of 
this book. 

His Angular dexterity in sweetening this art, thou 
mayest see m the garb and phrase of his writing. Like a 
wise master-builder, he has fetched about a form of speech, 
transferred it in a figure, as if he was all the while learn- 
ing from another man^s mouth or pen, and not teaching 
any. And whereas we all of us deserved the sharpness of 
reproof, (eAey;^? deirorofuof,) he saith, ^' he does this, and he 
'^ does that ;*" whereas, poor men, we did no sudi thing. 
This dart of his, thus dipped, pierces the soul. 

There is another thing, (some will call it a paradox,) 
which I learned from him, and Mr. Farrer, in the manager^ 
of their most cordial and Christian friendship: That this 
may be maintained in vigour and height without the cere- 
monies of visits and compliments ; yea, without any trade 
of secular courtesies, merely in order to spiritual edifica- 
tion of one another in love. I know they loved each other 
most entirely, and their very souls cleaved together most 
intimately, and drove a large stock of Christian intelligence 
together long before their deaths: yet saw they not each 
other in many years ; I think scarce ever, but as members 
of one university, in their whole lives. 

There is one thing more may be learned from these two 
(I may say these three) also; namely, that Christian cha- 
rity will keep unity of souls, amidst great differences of 
gifts and opinions. There was variation considerable in 
their endowments : doctor Jackson had in his youth (as if 
he then had understood God^s calling) laid his grounds 
carefully in arithmetic, grammar, philology, geometrjpi rhe- 
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toiic, logic, philosophy, oriental languages, histories, &c. 
(yea, he luid insight in heraldry and hieroglyphics,) he 
made all these serve either as rubbish under the founda- 
tion, or as drudges and day-labourers to theology. He 
was copious and definitive in controversies of aU soils. 
Master Farrer was master of the western tongues; yet 
cared he not for criticisms and curiosities. He was also 
very modest in points of controversy, and would scarce ven- 
ture to opine, even in the points wherein the world cen- 
sured him possessed. Our author was of a middle temper 
betwixt, or a compound of both these ; yet having ratner 
more of master Farrer in him : and to what he had of him, 
he added the art of divine poesy, and other poUte learning, 
which so commended him to persons most eminent in their 
time, that doctor Donne inscribed to him a paper of Latin 
verses in print; and the lord Bacon having translated 
some psalms into English metre, sent them, with a dedica- 
tion p^refixed, to his very good Aiend, master George Her- 
bert, thinking that he had kept a true decorum in dioosing 
one. so fit for the argument, in respect of divinity and poesy, 
(the one as the matter, the other as the style,) that a bet- 
ter choice he could not make. 

In sum, to distinguish them by better resemblances out 
of the Old and New Testament, and antiquity : methinks 
doctor Jackson has somewhat like the spirit of Jeremy, 
saint James, and Salvian ; master Herbert like David, and 
other psalm-men, saint John, and Prudentius; master 
Farrer like Esay, saint Luke, and saint Chrysostom : yet 
in this diver»ty had they such an harmony of souls as was 
admirable. For instance; in one who differed in some 
points from them all, yet in him they so agreed all, as that 
master Farrer, out of a great liking of the man, translated 
him into English ; master Herbert commented on him, and 
commended him to use ; and doctor Jackson allowed him 
for the press: it was Valdesso^s 110 Considerations. 

It would swell this preface too much to set down the 
several excellencies of our author : his conscientious ex- 
pense of time, which he even measured by the pulse, that 
native watch God has set in every of us ; nis eminent tem- 
perance and frugality, (the two best purveyors for his 
liberality and beneficence,) his private fastings, his morti- 
fication of the body, his extemporary exercises thereof, at 
the sight or visit of a chamel house, where every bone, be- 
fore tjbe day, rises up in judgment a^nst fleshly lust and 
pride : at tne stroke of a passing bell, when ancient cha- 
rity uied, said he, to run to church, and assist the dying 
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Christian ¥rith prayers and tears, (for sui^ that was the 

ground of that custom ;) and at all occasions he could lay 
cid of possibly, which he sought with the sasne diiigeiiee 
thcK; others shun and shift them : besides his earefbl (not 
scrupulous) observation of appointed fasts, lents, and em- 
bers. The neglect and defect of this last, he said, had sucli 
influx on the children which the fathers of the church did 
beget at such times, as malignant stars are satd to have 
over natural productions ; children of such parents as be 
fasldng and prayers, being like Isaac, and Jacob, and Sa- 
muel ; most likely to become children of the promise, 
wrestlers with God, and fittest to wear a linen ej^od. And 
with this fasting he imped his prayers both private and 
public : his private must be left to Grod, who saw and beard 
them in secret ; his public were the morning and evenii^ 
sacrifice of the church liturgy, which he used with con- 
scientious devotion, not cf custom, but seriousr judgment; 
knowing, 1. That the sc^hism used to make peofpie hate 
them, was a solid reason to make men of understanding 
love them ; namely, because taken out of the mass book; 
taken out, but as gold from dross, the precious from the 
vile. The wise reformers knew Rome would cry, Efchism, 
Schism, and therefore they kept all they could lawftdly 
keep, being loath to give offence; as our blessed Saviour, 
being loam to offend the Jews at the great reformation^ 
kept divers old elen^ents, and made them new sacraments 
and services ; as their frequent washings he turned into cme 
baptism ; some service of the passover into the Lord^s sup^ 
per. 2. That the homeliness and coarseness, which also- 
was objected, was a great commendation. The lambs, 
the poor of the flock, are forty for one grounded Chris- 
tian : proportionable must be the care of the church to pro- 
vide nfilk ; that is, plain and easy nourishment for them : 
and so had our church done, hoping that stronger Chris- 
tians, as they abounded in ^fts, so tney had such store of 
the grace of charity, as for their weak brethren's sakes to be 
content therewith. 

He thought aim that a set liturgy was of great use in 
respect of mose jivithout, whether erring Christians, or un- 
beheving men: that when we had used our best argu>- 
ments against their errors or unbelief, we might shew 
them a form wherein we did, and desired they would serve 
Almighty God with us: that we might be able to say, 
This IS our church, here we would land you. Thus we be^ 
lieve, see the Creed. Thus we pray, baptize, catechise^ 
celebrate the euchariist, marry, bury, entreat the ritA, &:c. 
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These^ besides unity, and other accessary beneBts, he 
thought grounds sufficient to bear him out in this prac- 
tice: wherdn he ended his life, calling for the church* 
prayers a while before his death, saying, << None to them, 
^* none to them ;^ at once both commending them, and his 
soul to Grod in them, immediately before his dissolution, as 
some maityrs did, Mr. HuUier by name, vicar of Babram, 
burnt to death in Cambridge; who having the Common 
Prayer Book in his hand, instead of a censer, and using 
the prayers as incense, offered up himself as a whole burnt 
sacrifice to Grod ; with whom the very book itself suffered 
martyrdom, when fallen out of his consumed hands, it was 
by the executioners thrown into the fire, and burnt as an 
hi^tical book. 

He was mcNreover so great a lover of church music, that 
he usually called it heaven upon earth, and attended it a 
few days before his death. But above all, his chief de- 
light was in the holy scripture, one leaf whereof he pro- 
fessed he would not part with, though he might have the 
whcde world in exchange. That was his wisdom, his com^- 
fort, his joy, out of that he took his motto ; less than 
THE LEAST OF ALL GOD^s MEECiEs. In that he fouud the 
substance, Christ, and in Christ remission of inns, yea, in 
his blood he placed the goodness of his good works. ^^ It 
^< is a good work,^ said be of building a church, ^^ if it be 
<< qmnkled with the blood of Christ.'*^ 

This high esteem of the word of life, as it wrought in 
himself a wondrous expression of high reverence, when- 
ever he either read it himself, or heard others read it, so 
it made him equally wonder, that those which pretended 
such extraordinary love to Christ Jesus, as many did, could 
possibly give such leave and liberty to themselves as to hear 
that woid that shall judge us at the last day, without any 
the least expression of that holy fear and trembling, which 
they ought to charge upon their souls in private, and in 
public to imprint upon others. 

Thus have I with my foul hands soiled this and the 
other fair pieces, and worn out thy patience, courteous 
reader : yet have I not so much as with one dash of a pen- 
al offered to describe that person of his, which afforded 
so unusual a contesseration of elegancies, and set of rari- 
ties to the beholder : nor said I any thing of his personal 
rdation, as an husband to a loving and virtuous lady ; as 
a kinsman, master, &c. yet will I not conceal his spiritual 
love and care of servants : teaching masters this duty, to 
allow 4beir servants daily time wherdn to pray privately. 
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and to enjoin them to do it : holding this for true gene- 
rally, that public prayer alone to such persons is -no pmyer 
at all. 

I have given thee only these lineaments of hid mind, and 
thou mayest fully serve thyself of this book, in what virtue 
of his thy soul longeth after. • His practice it was, and his 
character it is,* his as author, and his as object: yet, lo, 
the humility of this gracious man ! He had small esteem of 
this book, and but very little of his poems. Though *6od 
had magnified him with extraordinary ^ts, yet said he, 
<^ Gk)d has broken into my study, and taken off my dia- 
^* riot-wheels ; I have nothing worthy of Grod.*" And yet 
this lowliness in his own eyes doth more advance their 
worth and his virtues. 

I have done, when I have besought the reverend fathers, 
some cathedral, ecclesiastical, and academical men, (which 
ranks the modest author meddles not with^) to dtaw ideas 
for their several orders respectively. (Why should papists 
(as Timpius) be more careful or painful in this kind' than 
we ?) If it do no other good, yet will it help on in th6 
way of repentance, by discovery of former mistakes or neg- 
lects ; which is the greatest, if not the only good that can 
now probably be hoped for out of this tract : which being 
writ nigh twenty years since, will be less subject to miscon- 
struction. The good Lord prosper it according to the 
pious intent of the author, and hearty wishes of the jh^ 
facer; who confesses himself unworthy to carry out the 
dung of God^s sacrifices. 
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CHAP. I. 

Of a pastor, 

A PASTOR is the deputy of Christ for the redudng dT 
man to the obedience of Groa. This definition is evident, 
and contains the direct steps of pastoral duty and autho- 
rity. For first, man fell from Grod by disobedience. Se^ 
condly, Christ is the glorious instrument of God for the 
revokmg of man. Thirdly, Christ being not to continue 
on earth, but, after he had fulfilled the work of reconcilia- 
tion, to be received up into heaven, he. constituted depu- 
ties in his {dace, and these are priests. And therefore St. 
Paul in the beginning of Us Epistles professeth this ; and 
in the first to the Colossiaqs plainly avoucheth, that he 
JiUs up that whieh is behind oj the afflictions ef Christ in 
his fleshy for his body'^s sake, which is the chuxch: wherein 
is contained the complete definition of a minister. Out of 
this charter of the priesthood may be plainly ^thered both 
the dignity thereof and the duty ;. the d^ity, in that a 
priest may do that which Christ did, and by his authority, 
and as his. vice^rent. The duty, in that a priest is to dp 
that which Cbnst did,, and after his manner, both for doc- 
trine and life. 
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CHAP. II. 

Their diversities. 

Of pa6t<»^ (intending mina own i^tiofi qnly, a|ifl fJso 
therein setting aside the right reverend pvelates of the 
church, to whom this discourse ariseth not,) some live in 
the universities, some in noble houses, some in parishes 
residing on their cures. Of those that live in the univer- 
sities, some live there in office, whose rule is that of the 
apostle, Rom. xii. 6. Having gifts differing^ according to 
the grace that is given to w«, whether prophecy, let us pro- 
phesy according to the proportion qf fakb ; or mifitf<ry, 
let us wait on our ministering; or he that teachethj on 
teaching, ^c. he that ruleth^ let him do it with diligence^ 
ifc. Some in a preparatory way» whose aim and labour 
must be not only to get knowledge, but to subdue and 
mortify all lusts and anections; and not to think, that when 
they have read the fathers, or schoolmen, a minister is 
made, and the thing done. The greatest and hardest pre- 
paration is within : for. Unto the ungodly saith God, Why 
dost thou preach my laws, and takest my covenant in tlij 
mouth f Psalm 1. 16. Those that Uve in noble houses are 
called chaplains, whose duty and obligation being the sfuoe 
to the houses they live in, as a parson^s to his parish, in 
describing the one, (which is indeed the bent of my dis- 
course,^ the other will be manifest. Let not chaphini 
think tnemselves so free as many of them do, and, because 
they have different names, think their ofBce different 
Doubtless they are paxsons of the families they live in» and 
are entertained to that end, either by an open or implicit 
covenant. Before they are in orders, they may b^ re- 
ceived for companions, or discoursers ; but after a man is 
once minister, he cannot agree to come into any house, 
where he shall n6t exercise what he is, unless he forsake 
his plough, and look back. Wherefore they are not to be 
over-submissive, and base, but to keep up with the latd 
and lady of the house, and to preserve a boldness with 
them and all, even so far as reproof to their very £soe, 
when occasion calls, but seasonably and discreetly. They 
who do not thus, while they remember their earthly lonl^ 
do much forget their heavenly : they wrong the priesthood, 
neglect their duty, and shall be so far from that which 
they seek with their over-submissiveness and cringeing, 
that they shall ever be despised. Tliey who for the hope of 
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promotion neglect any necessary admonition or reproof^ 
sell, with Judaa, their Lord and Master. 



CHAP. III. 

The parson's life. 

JL HE country parson is exceeding exact in his life, being 
holy, just, prudent, temperate, bold, grave in all his ways. 
And because the two highest points of Ufe, wherein a 
Christian is most seen, are patience, and mortification ; pa- 
tience in regard of afflictions, mortification in regard of lusts 
and affections, and the stupifjdng and deading of all the 
clamorous powers of the soul ; therefore he hath throughly 
studied these, that he may be an absolute master and comr 
nyinder of himself, fen: all the purposes which God hath 
ordained him. Yet in these points he labours most in 
those things which are most apt to scandahze his parish. 
Atid first, because country people Uve hardly, and there- 
fore, as feeUng their own sweat, and consequently know-^ 
ing the price of money, are offended much with any, who 
by hard usage increase their travel, the country pai^pcm is 
^ery circumspect in avoiding all covetousness, neither be- 
ing greedy to get, nor niggardly to keep, nor troubled to 
lose any worldly wealth ; out in all his words and actimis 
slighting and disesteeming it, even to a wondering that 
the world should so much value wealth, which in the day 
of wrath hath not one dram of comfort for us. Secondly, 
because luxiury is a very visible sin, the parson is very 
careful to avoid all the kmds thereof, but especially that of 
drinking, because it is the most popular vice; into which 
if he ccnne, he prostitutes himself both to shame and sin, 
and by ha,\mg fellowship with the unfruitful works of dark' 
nesSj he disableth himself of auth<nity to reprove them : for 
ans make all equal, whom they find together: and then 
they are wcxrst, who ought to oe best. Nether is it for 
the servant of Christ to haunt inns, or taverns, or alehouses, 
to the dishonour of his p^rscm and (^ce. The parson doth 
not so, but orders his life in such a fashion, that when 
death takes him, as the Jews and Judas did Christ, he 
may say as he did, / sat daily with you teaching in the 
temple. Thirdly, because country people (as indeed all 
hcviiett men) do much esteem their word^ it being the life of 
l^iyi]^, and seUing, and dealing in the world ; therefore 
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the parson is very strict in keeping bis word, though it be 
to his own hinderance, as knowing, that if he be not so^ he 
will quickly be discovered and disr^arded; neither will 
they believe him in the pulpit, whom they cannot trust in 
his conversation. As for oaths, and apparel, the disOTders 
thereof are also very manifest. The parson'^s yea is yea, 
and nay nay; and his apparel plain, but reverend and dean, 
without spots, or dust, or smell ; the purity of his mind 
breaking out, and dilating itself even to his body, dothes, 
and habitation. 



CHAP. IV. 

The parson* 8 knowledge. 

X HE country parson is full of all knowledge. They say, 
it is an ill mason that refuseth any stone : and there is no 
knowledge, but, in a skilful hand, serves either pontiv^ 
as it is, or else to illustrate some other knowleaee* m 
condescends even to the knowledge of tillage and pastui^ 
age, and makes great use of them in teaching, because 
people by what they understand are best led to what they 
understand not. But the chief and top of his knowledge 
condsts in the book of books, the storehouse and maga- 
zine of life and comfort, the holy scriptures; There ne 
sucks and lives. In the scriptures he finds four things; 

f)recepts for life, doctrines for knowledge, examples for il- 
ustration, and promises for comfort: these he hath di- 
gested severally. But for the understanding of these ; the 
means he useth are, first, a holy life, remembering what 
his Master saith, that if any do God's will, he shaU know 
of the doctrine^ John vii. and assuring himself, that wicked 
men, however learned, do not know the scriptures, be- 
cause they feel them not, and because they are not under- 
stood but with the same Spirit that writ them. The se- 
cond means is prayer, which if it be necessary even in 
temporal things, how much more in things of another 
world, where the well is deep, and we have nothing of our- 
selves to draw with ? Wherefore he ever be^s the read- 
ing of the scripture with some short inward ejaculation, as, 
Lord, open mine eyes, that I may see the wondrous tMngs 
of thy laWy &c. The third means is a diligent coIlatit>n of 
scripture with scripture. For all truth being consonant to 
itself^ and all being penned by one and the selfsame Spi- 
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rit, it caxmot be, but that an industrious and judicious 
comparing of place with place, must be a inngular help for 
the riffht uncterstanding of the scriptures. To this may 
be added the consideration of any text with the coherence 
thereof, touching what goes before, and what follows after, 
as also the scope of the Holy Ghost. When the apostles 
would have called down fire from heaven, th^ were re^ 
proved, as ignorant of what spirit they were. For the law 
required one thing, and the gospel another: yet as di- 
verse, not as repugnant : therefore the spirit of both is to 
be conudered and weighed. The fourth means are com- 
menters and fathers, who have handled the places contro- 
verted, which the parson by no means refuseth. As he 
doth not so study others, as to neglect the grace of God 
in himself^ and what the Holy Spirit teacheth him; so 
doth he assure himself, that God in all ages hath had his 
servants, to whom he hath . revealed his truth, as well as 
to him ; and that as one country doth not bear all things^ 
that there may be a commerce ; so neither hath God open- 
ed, or will open, all to one, that there may be a traffick -fn 
knowledge between the servants of Grod, for the planting 
both of love and humility. Wherefore he hath one com- 
ment at least upon every book of scripture, and ploughing 
with this, and nis own meditations, he enters into the se- 
crets of God treasured in the holy scripture. 



CHAP. V. 

The parsorCs accessary knowledges, 

L HE country parson hath read the fathers also, and the 
schoolmen, and the later writers, or a good proportion of 
all, out .of all which he hath compiled a book, and body of 
divinity, which is the storehouse of his sermons, and which 
he preacheth all his life ; but diversely clothed, illustrated, 
and enlarged. For though the world is full of such com- 
posures, yet every man^s own is fittest, readiest, and most 
savoury to him. Beades, this being to be done in his 
younger and preparatory times, it is an honest joy ever 
after to look upon his well-spent hours. This body he 
made by way of expounding the Church Catechism, to 
which all divmity may easily be reduced. For it being in- 
different in itseli to choose any method, that is best to be 
chosen, of which there: is likeliest to be most use. Now 
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catechifiing beiiur a work of sing^ular and admirrihle benefit 
to the ehurch of God, and a tmng required imd^ canoni- 
cal obedience, the expounding of our Catechism . must 
needs be the most useful form. Yet hath the parson, b^ 
sides this laborious work, a slighter form of catecfaisiDg, 
fitter for country people : according as his audi^ice is, so 
he useth one or other ; or sometimes both, if his audioioe 
be intermixed. He greatly esteems also of casea of eon* 
science, wherein he is much versed. And indeed, herein 
is the greatest ability of a parson, to lead his people ex- 
actly in the ways of truth, so that they neither deckine to 
the right hand, nor to the left. Neither let any think' this 
a slight thing. For every one hath not digested, when* it 
is a sin to take something for money lent, or when, not; 
when it is a fault to discover another^s fault, or when not; 
when the affections of the soul in desiring and procuring 
increase of means or honour, be a sin of covetousness or 
pnbitioD, and when not ; when the appetite^ of the body 
in eating, drinking, sleep, and the pleasure thi^ comes 
with sleep, be sins of gluttony, drunk^mess, ak>th, lustj 
and when not; and so m many circumstances of actions^ 
Now if a shepherd know not which grass will bane, and 
which not, how is he fit to be a shepherd ? Wherefore the 
parson hath throughly canvassed all the particulars of hu- 
man actions, at least all those which he observeth are most 
incident to his parish. 



CHAP. VI. 

The parson praying. • » 

X HE country parson, when he is to read divine services, 
composeth himself to all possible reverence ; lifting up Ins 
heart and hands, and eyes, and using all other gestures 
which may express a hearty and unfeigned devoti<m. This 
he doth, first, as being truly touched and amazed with the 
majesty of God, before whom he then presents himsdf ; 
yet not as himself alone, but as presenting with himadlf 
the whole congregation, whose sins he then bears, and 
brings with his own to the heavenly altar to be bathed and 
washed in the sacred laver of Christ^s blood. Secondly, as 
this is the true reason of his inward fear, so he is content 
to express this outwardly to the utmost of his power; that 
being first affected himself, he may affect also his |)ec^e. 
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knowing that no sennon moves them so much to a reve- 
rence, which they forget again, when they come to pray^ 
as a. devout behaviour in the very act of prajdng. Accord- 
ingly his voice is humble, his worrls treatable, and slow; 
yet not so slow neither, as to let the fervency of the sup- 
jpdicant baQg and die .between speaking, but with a grave 
liveliness, between fear and zeal, pausing yet pressing, he 
p^orms hia duty. Besides, his example, he having dften 
inatFiH^ted bis people how to carry themselves in divine 
service, exacts of them all possible reverence, by no means 
enduring either talking, or sleeping, or gazing, or leaning, 
or hfJf-kneeling, or any undutiful behaviour in them ; but 
cmiaiog them, when they sit, or stand, or kneel, to do all 
in a straight and steady posture, as attending to what is 
d(xie in tSe church; and every one, man and child, an- 
swering aloud both Amen, and all other answers, which 
are on the derk^s and people^s part to answer: which an- 
swer? also are to be done, not in a huddling or slubbering 
fiisbion, gaping or scratching the head, or spitting even in 
the midst of tneir answer, but gently and pausablv, think- 
ing what they say ; so that while they answer, As it was 
in the beginnings &c. they meditate as they speak, that 
God hath ever had his people, that have glorified him as 
well as now, and that be shall have so for ever. And the 
like in other answers. This is that which the apostle calls 
a reaionable iermcej Rom. xii. when we speak not as par- 
rots, without reason, or offer up such sacrifices as they did 
of old, which was of beasts devoid of reason ; but when 
we use our reason, and apply our powers to the service of 
him that ^ves them. If there be any of the gentry or no- • 
bility of the parish, who sometimes make it a piece of state 
not to come at the beginning of service witn their poor 
neighbours, but at mid-prayers, both to their own loss, and 
of Uieirs also who gaze upon them when they come in, and 
n^l^t the present service of God, he by no means suffers 
it, but after divers gentle admonitions, if they persevere, he 
causes them to be presented : or if the poor churchwardens 
be affiighted with their greatness, notwithstanding his in- 
atructioii that they ought not to be so, but even to let the 
wcnrld sink, so they do their duty ; he presents them him^- 
sdf) only protesting to them, that not any ill-will draws him 
to it, but the debt and obligation of hii$ calling, being to 
<4)ey God rather than men. 
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CHAP. VII. 

The Parson preaching. 

X HE country parson preacheth constantly, tte puljnt is 
his joy and his throne: if he at any time intermit, it is 
rither for want of health, or against some festival, that 
he may the better celebrate it, or for the variety ci the 
hearers, that he may be heard at his return more atten- 
tively. When he intermits, he is ever very well supplied 
by some able man, who treads in his steps, and wul not 
throw down what he hath built; whom also he entreats 
to press some point, that he himself hath often urged with 
no great success, that so in the mouth of two or three 
witnesses the truth may be more established. Wben he 
preacheth, he procures attention by all pos^le art, bdtfa 
by earnestness of speech, it being natural to men to think, 
that where is much earnestness, there is somewhat wordi 
hearing; and by a diligent and busy cast of his eye on 
his auditors, with letting them know that, he observes 
who marks, and who not ; and with particularizing of his 
speech now to the younger sort, then to the elder, now to 
tne poor, and now to the rich : This is for you, and this k 
for you ; for particulars ever touch, and awake more than 
generals. Herein also he serves himself oi the judgments 
' of God, as of those of ancient times, so especially of the 
late ones; and those most, which are nearest to his parish; 
for people are very attentive at such discourses, and think 
it behoves them to be so, when God is so near them, and 
even over their head&. Sometimes he tells them stories, 
and sayings of others, according as his text invites him ; for 
them also men heed, and remember better than exhorta- 
tions ; which though earnest, yet often die with the sermon, 
especially with country people, which are thick, and heavy, 
and hard to raise to a point of zeal and fervency, and need 
a mountain of fire to kindle them ; but stories and sayings 
they will well remember. He often tells them, that ser- 
mons are dangerous things, that none goes out of church 
as he came in, but either better or worse; that none is 
careless before his Judge, and that the word of God shaH 
judge us. By these and other means the parson proeures 
attention; but the character of his sermon is holiness; 
he is not witty, or learned, or eloquent, but holy : a cha- 
racter, that Hermogenes never dreamed of, and therefore 
he could -give no precepts thereof. But it is gained, first, 
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by choosing texts of devotion, not controversy, moving 
and ravishing texts, ivhereof the scriptures are full. Se- 
condly, by dijqping and seasoning all our words and sentences 
in our hearts, before they come into our mouths, truly 
affiectin^ and cordially expressing all that we say ; so that 
the auditors may plainly perceive that every wosd is heart- 
deep. Thirdly, by turning often, and makins many- apo- 
strophes to God ; as, O Lord, bless my people, and teach 
them this point; or, O my Master, on whose errand I 
come, let me hold my peace, and do thou speak thyself; 
for thou art love, and wnen thou teachest, all are scholars^ 
Some such irradiations scatteringly m the sermon carry 
great holiness in them. The prophets are admirable in 
Uiis. So Isaiah Ixiv. Oh that thou uxmldest rend the fteo- 
vens^ that thou wouMest come down, &c. And Jeremiah, 
chap. X. after he had complained of the desolation of Israel, 
turns to God suddenly, O Lord, I know that the way of 
man is not in himself^ &c. Fourthly, by frequent wishes 
of the people^s good, and joying therein, though he himself 
were, with St Paul, even sacrificed upon the service of 
th^ fedth. For there is no greater sdgn of holiness, than 
the procuring and rejoicing in another^s good. And here- 
in St. Paul excelled in all his Epistles. How did he put 
the Romans in all his prayers ! Rom. i. 9. and ceased not 
to give thanks for the Ephesians, E^. i. 16. and for the 
Connthians, chap. i. 4. and for the JPhilippians made re- 
quest with joy, chap. i. 4. and is in contention for them 
whether to Uve or die ; be with them or Christ, ver. ^ ; 
which, setting aside his care of his flock, were a madness to 
doubt of. What an admirable epistle is the second to the 
Corinthians! how full of afiections! He joys, and he is 
8(»Ty; he grieves, and he glories: never was there such 
care of a flock expressed, save in the great Shepherd of the 
fold, who first shed tears over Jerusalem, and afterwards 
blood. Therefore this care may be learned there, and 
then woven into sermons, which will make them appear 
exceeding reverend and holy. Lastly, by an often urging 
of the presence and majesty of God, by these or such 
like speeches : Oh let us take heed what we do : Grod sees 
us; £te sees whether I speak as I ought, or you hear as 
you ought ; he sees hearts, as we see faces : he is among 
us ; for if we be here, he must be here, since we are h^e 
by him, and without him could not be here. Then turn- 
ing the discourse to his majesty ; And he is a great Gkx], 
and terrible; as great in mercy, so great in judgment: 
there are but two devouring elements, fire and water; he 
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hath both in him ; his voice i$ (u the sound qf mam loaton, 
Revelations i. And he hindself \% a connmimg fire^ Heb. 
xiL Such discourses shew very holj. The panon'*8 me- 
thod in handling of a text con«sts of two parts; first, ft 
plain and evident declaration of the meaning of the testt; 
and secondly, some dioice observations drawn out of tile 
whole text, as it lies entire, and unbroken in the scii^tUR 
itself. This he thinks natural, and sweet, and gnrre. 
Whereas the other way of crumbling a text into ttnall 
parts, as, the person speaking, or spdcen to, the subject, 
and otgect, ana the like, hath neither in it sweetness, nor 
gravity, nor variety, since the words apart ard not serip^ 
ture, but a dictionary, and may be conmdered alike in sB 
the scripture. The parson exceeds not an hoar in preaeb- 
ing, because all ages have thought that a competency^ and 
he that profits not in that time will less afterwards; the 
same affection which made him not profit before, mukiflg 
him. then weary, and so he grows from not relishing, to 
loathing. 



CHAP. VIII. 

The parson on Sundays, 

X HE country parson, as. soon as he awakes on Sunday 
morning, presently falls to work, and seems to himsdf so 
as a market-man is, when the market-day comes, or a diop- 
keeper, when customers use to come in. His thoii^ts 
are full of making the best of the day, and contriving it to 
his best gains. To this end, besides his ordinary prayers, 
he makes a peculiar one for a blessing on the exercisefs of 
the day, that nothing befall him unworthy of that JVfti^esty 
before which he is to present himself, but that all may he 
done with reverence to his glory, and with edification to 
his flock, humbly beseeching bis Master, Ihat how or when- 
ever he punish him, it be not in his ministry. Then he 
turns to request for his people, that the Lord would be 
pleased to sanctify them all, that they may come with holy 
nearts and awful minds into the congregation, and that 
the good God would pardon all those who come with less 
prepared hearts than tney ought. This done, he sets him- 
self to the consideration of the duties of the ds^; and if 
there be any extraordinary addition to the cuBtmnary exer- 
cises, either from the time of the year, or from the State, 
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or from God by a child born, or dead, or any otbor acci- 
d»it, he ooQtrives how and in what manner to induce it to 
the best advanta^. Afterwards when the hour calls, with 
his family attending him, he goes to church, at his first en- 
trance humbly adoring and worshipping the invisible ma- 
jesty and presence of Almighty God, and blessing the peo- 
ple ^ther openly, or to himself. Then havin^^ read divine 
service twice fully, and preached in the monung, and ca* 
techised in the afternoon, he thinks he hath in some mea- 
sure, according to poor and frail man, discharged the pub- 
lic duties of die congr^adon. The rest oi the day he 
spends either in reconciling neiirhbours that are at variance, 
Tm viaiting the sick, of uTf xhorutions to «nne of his 
flock by thmnselves, whom his sermons cannot or do not 
reach. And every one is more awaked, when we come 
and say. Thou art the man. This way he finds exceeding 
useful, and winning; and these exhortations he calls his 
privy purse, even as princes have theirs, besides their pub* 
lie oisDursements. At niglit he thinks it a very fit time, 
both suitable to the joy of the day, and without hinderance 
to public duties, either to entertam some of his neighbours, 
or to be entertained of them, where he takes occasion to 
discourse of such things as are both profitable and pleasant, 
and to raise up their minds to apprenend God^s ^ood bless- 
ing to our Church and State; that order is kept m the one, 
and peace in the other, without disturbance or interruption 
of pubUc divine c^ces. As he opened the day with prayer, 
so ne doseth it, humbly beseeching the Almighty to pardon 
and accept our poor services, and to improve them, that 
we may grow therein, and that our feet may be Uke hinds^ 
feet, ever climbing up higher and higher unto him. 



CHAP. IX. 

The parson' 8 "State of life. 

jLJJE country parson considering that virginity is an 
hij^ber state than matrimony, and that the ministry requires 
the hest and highest things, is rather unmarried than mar- 
ried. But yet, as the temper of his body may be, or as 
the temper of his^ parish may be, where he may have oc- 
can<m to converse with women, and that amongst suspi- 
cious men, and other Uke circumstances considered, he is 
rather mmried than immarried. Let him communicate 
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the thin^ often by prayer unto Grod, and as his grace shall 
direct him, so let hun proceed. If he be unmarried, and 
keep house, he hath not a woman in his house, but finds 
<»iportunities of having his meat dressed and other ser- 
vices done by men servants at home, and his linen washed 
abroad. If he be unmarried, and sojourn, he never talks 
with any woman alone, but in the audience of others, and 
that seldom, and then also in a serious manner, never jest- 
ingly or sportfully. He is very circumspect in all com- 
panies, both of his behaviour, speech, and v^ looks, know- 
mg himself to be both suspected-and envied. If he stand 
steadfast in his heart, having no necessity, but hath power 
over his own will, and hath so decreed in his heart, that 
he will keep himself a virgin, he spends his days in fasting 
and prayer, and blesseth Grod for the gift of continency, 
knowing that it can no way be preserved, but only by thoie 
means by which at first it was obtained. He therefore 
thinks it not enough for him to observe the fasting days of 
the church, and the daily prayers enjoined him by au- 
thority, which he observeth out of humble conformity and 
obedience ; but adds to them, out of choice and devotioD; 
some other days for fasting, and hours for prayers ; iEUid b^ 
these he keeps his body tame, serviceable, and healthftu: 
and his soul fervent, active, young, and lusty as an eade. 
He often readeth the lives of the primitive monks, bennits, 
and virgins, and wondereth not so much at their patient 
suffering, and cheerful dying under persecuting emperm, 
though diat indeed be very admirable, as at thdr dailj 
temperance, abstinence, watchings, and constant prayen, 
and mortifications in the times of peace and prosperity. 
To put on the profound humility ana the exact temperance 
of our Lord Jesus, with other exemplary virtues of that 
sort, and to keep them on in the sunshine and noon of 
prosperity, he findeth to be as necessary, and as difficult 
at least, as to be clothed with perfect patience and Chris- 
tian fortitude in the cold midnight storms of persecution 
and adversity. He keepeth his watch and ward, night 
and day, against the proper and peculiar temptations of 
his state of life, which are principally these two, spiritual 
pride and impurity of heart : against these ghostly enemies 
he girdeth up his loins, keeps the imagination from roving, 
puts on the whole armour of God, and by the virtue of the 
shield of faith he is not afraid of the pestilence that wqUceth 
in darkness^ (carnal impurity,) nor of the sickness that cfe- 
stroyeth at noon-day^ (ghostly pride and self-conceit) 
Other temptations he hath, wnicn, like mortal enemies^ 
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may sometimes disauiet him likewise ; for the human soul 
being bounded, ana kept in, in her senative faculty, will 
run out more or less in her intellectual. Ori^nal concu- 
piscence is sudi an active thing, by reason of continual in* 
ward or outward temptations, that it is ever attempting or 
doing one mischief or other. Ambition, or untimely desire 
of promotion to a higher state or place, under colour of ac- 
commodation, or necessary provision, is a common tempta- 
tion to men of any eminency, especially being single men. 
Curiosity in prying into high speculktive and unprofitable 
questions, is another great stumblingblock to the holiness 
of schdars. These and many other spiritual wickednesses 
in high places doth the parson fear, or experiment, or 
both ; and that much more being single, than if he were 
married ; for then commonly the stream of temptations is 
turned another way, into covetousness, love of pleasure, or 
ease, or the like. If the parson be unmarried, and means to 
continue so, he doth at least as much as hath been said. If 
he be married, the dioice of his wife was made rather by 
h» ear, than by his eye ; his judgment, not his affection, 
foond out a fit wife for him, whose humble and Uberal 
disposition, he preferred before beauty, ridies, or honour. 
He knew that, the good instrument cf Grod to bring wo- 
men to heaven, a wise and loving husband could out of hu- 
mility produce any special grace of faith, patience, meek- 
ness, love, obedience, &c. and out of liberality make her 
fruitful in all good works. As he is just in all things, so 
is he to his wife also, counting nothing so much his own, 
as that he in^r be unjust unto it. Therefore he gives her 
respect both before her servants and others, and half at 
least of the government of the house, reserving so much 
of the affairs as serve for a diversion for him ; yet never so 
giving over the reins, but that he sometimes looks how 
things go, demanding an account, but not by the way of 
an account. And this must be done the oftener, (^ the 
seldomer, accord^ as he is satisfied of his wife's discre- 
tion. 



CHAP. X. 

The parson in Ms house. 

JLHE parson is very exact, in the governing of his house, - 
unking it a copy and model for his parish. He knows 
the temper and pulse of every person in his house, and ac- 

E 
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cordingly either meets with their vices, or advanoeth their 
virtues. His wife is either religious, or night and day he 
is winning her to it. Instead of the qualities of the world, 
he requires only three of her ; first, a training up of her 
children and maids in the fear of God, with prayers and 
catechising, and all reli^ous duties. Secondly, a curing 
and healing of all wounds and sores with her own hands ; 
which skill either she brought with her, or he takes care 
she shall learn it of some religious neighboiur. Thirdly, 
a providing for her family in such sort, as that neitter 
they want a competent sustentation, nor her husband be 
brought in debt. His children he first makes Christians, 
and then commonwealth Vmen ; the one he owes to his 
heavenly country, the other to his earthly, having no title 
to either, except he do good to both. Therefore havii^ 
seasoned them with all piety, not only of words in praying 
and reading, but in actions, in visiting other idck children, 
and tending their wounds, and sending his charity by them 
to the poor, and sometimes giving them a little money to 
do it of themselves, that they get a delight in it, and enter 
favour with God, who weighs even children'*s actions, 
1 Kings xiv. 12, 13. He afterwards turns his care to fit 
all their dispositions with some calling, not sparing Ae 
eldest, but giving him the prerogative of his father's pro- 
fession, which happily for his other children he is not able 
to do. Yet in binding them apprentices, (in case he think 
fit to do so,) he takes care not to put them into vain 
trades, and unbefitting the reverence of their fathered dol- 
ing, such as are taverns for men, and lace-making for wo* 
men; because those trades, for the most part, serve but 
the vices and vanities of the world, which he is to deny, 
and not anient. However, he resolves with himself 
never to omit any present good deed of charity, in con^- 
deration of providing a stock for his children ; out assures 
himself, that money thus lent to God is placed surer for 
his children's advantage, than if it were mven to the cham* 
ber of London. Good deeds, and good breeding, are his 
two great stocks for his children ; if God give any thing 
above those, and not spent in them, he blesseth God, aha 
lays it out as he sees cause. His servants are all reli- 

fious 5 and were it not his duty to have them so, it were 
is profit, for none are so well served as by reli^ous ser- 
vants, both because they do best, and because what they, 
do is blessed, and prospers. After religion, he teaches 
them, that three things make a complete servant, truth, 
diligence, - and neatness or cleanliness. Those that can 
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read are allowed times for it, and those that cannot are 
taught ; for all in his house are either teachers or learners, 
or both ; so that his family is a school of reli^on, and they 
• ail account, that to teach the ignorant is the greatest alms. 
Even the walls are not idle, out something is written or 
painted there, which may excite the reader to a thought of 
piety; especially the 101st Psalmf which is expressed in a 
lair table, as being the rule of a family. Ana when they 
go abroad, his wife among her neighbours is the beginner 
of good discourses, his cnildren among children, his ser- 
vants among other servants; so that as in the house of 
those that are skilled in music all are musicians ; so in the 
house of a preacher all are preachers. He suffers not a lie 
cft equivocation by any means in his house, but counts it 
the art and secret of governing, to preserve a directness 
and open plainness in all things; so that all his house 
knows that there is no help for a fault done, but* con- 
fession. He himself or his wife takes account of sermons, 
and how every one profits, comparing this year with the 
last: and, besides the common prayers of the family, he 
straitly requires of all to pra]^ by themselves before they 
deep at night, and stir out in the morning, and knows 
what jnrayers they say, and, till they have learned them 
makes them kneel by him; esteeming that this private 
fHraying is a more voluntary act in them, than when they 
are caSed to others^ prayers, and that which, when thc^ 
leave the family, they carry with them. He keeps his 
servants between love and fear, according as he finds them ; 
but generally he distributes it thus; to his children he 
shews more love than terror, to his servants more terror 
than love; but an old good servant boards a child. The 
furniture of his house is very pkun, but clean, whole, and 
sweet, as sweet as his garden can make; for he hath no 
money for such things, charity being his only perfume, 
which deserves cost when he can spare it. His fare is 

Elain and common, but wholesome ; what he hath is little, 
ut verv good; it consisteth most of mutton, beef, and 
veal ; if he adds any thing for a great day, or a stranger, 
his garden or orchard supplies it, or bis bam and back- 
side : he goes no further lor any entertainment, lest he go 
into the world, esteeming it absurd, that he should exceed, 
who teacheth others temperance. But those which his 
home, produceth he refuseth not, as coming cheap and 
easy, and arising from the improvement of things, which 
otherwise would be lost. Wherein he admires and imi- 
tates the w(»iderful providence and thrift of the great 
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Householder of the world: for there being two thiogs, 
which as they are, are unuseful to man, the one f<nr tmaU- 
ness, as crumbs and scattered com, and the Uke ; the other 
for the foulness, as wash and dirt, and things thereinto 
fallen ; God hath provided creatures for* both ; for the first, 
poultry; for the second, swine. These save man, the lo- 
txmr, and doing that which either he could not do, cht was 
not fit for him to do, by taking both sorts of food into 
them, do as it were dress and prepare both for man ai^ 
themselves, by growing themselves fit for his table. The 
parson in his house observes fasting days ; and particularly 
as Sunday is his day of joy, so Friday his day of humilia- 
tion, which he celebrates not only with abstinence of diet, 
but also of company, recreation, and all outward content- 
ments, and besiaes with confession of sins, and all acts of 
mortification. Now fasting days contain a treble obliga- 
tion : first, of eating less that day than on other days : se- 
condly, of eating no pleasing or over-nourishing things, as 
the Israelites did eat sour herbs: thirdly, of eating no 
flesh, which is but the determination of the second rule fay 
authority to this particular. The two former obligationi 
are much more essential to a true fast, than the third and 
last^ and fasting days, were fully performed by keeping of 
the two former, had not authority interposed : so that to 
eat little, and that unpleasant, is the natural rule of fast- 
ing, although it be flesh. For since fasdng in scripture 
language is an afflicting of our souls, if a piece of diy fledi 
at my table be more unpleasant to me than scnne fiirii 
there, certainly to eat the flesh, and not the fish, is to keep 
the fasting day naturally. And it is observable, that the 
prohibiting of fiesh came from hot countries, where both 
flesh alone, and much more with wine, is apt to nourish 
more than in cold re^ons, and where flesh may be much 
better spared, and with more safety, than elsewhere, where 
both the people and the drink being cold and phlegmatic, 
the eating of flesh is an antidote to both. For it is cer- 
tain, that a weak stomach being prepossessed with flesh, 
shall much better brook and bear a draught of beer, than 
if it had taken before either fish or roots, or such things ; 
which will discover itself by spitting, and rheum, or 
phlegm. To conclude, the parson, if he be in full healthy 
keeps the three obligations, eatine fish or roots, and that 
for quantity little, for quality unpleasant. If his body be 
weak and obstructed, as most students are, he cannot Ke&p 
the last obligation, nor sufier others in his house that are 
so to keep it ; but only the two former, which also in dis^ 
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eases of exinanition (as consumptioDs) must be broken: 
for meat was made for man, not man for meat. To all this 
may be added, not for emboldening the unruly, but for the 
comfort of the weak, that not only ^ckness breaks these 
obligations of fasting, but sickliness also. For it is as un^ 
natural , to do any thing that leads me to a sickness, to 
which I am inclined, as not to get out of that sickness, 
when I am in it, by any diet. One thing is evident, that 
an English body, and a student'^s body, are two great ob- 
structed vessels, and there is nothing that is food, and not 
physic, which doth less obstruct than flesh moderately 
taken ; as being immoderately taken, it is exceeding ob- 
strucdve. And obstructions are the cause of most diseases. 



GHAP. XL 

The forsorCs courtesy. 

The country parson owbg a debt of charity to the poor, 
and of courtesy to his other parishioners, he so distinguish* 
eth, that he keeps his money for the poor, and his table 
for those that are above alms. Not but that the poor are 
welcome also to his table, whom he sometimes purposely 
takes home with him, setting them close by him, and carv- 
ing for them, both for his own humility, and their copifort, 
who are much cheered with such friendliness. But since 
both is to be done, the better sort invited, and meaner re* 
lieved, he chooseth rather to ^ve the poor money, whidi 
they can better employ to theur own aavantage, and suit- 
ably to their needs, than so much given in meat at dinner. 
Having then invited some of his parish, he taketh his times 
to do the like to the rest ; so that in the compass of the 
year, he hath them all with him, because country people 
are very obsanrant of such things, and will not be per- 
suaded, but being not invited, they are hated. Which per- 
su«u(m the parson by all means avoids, knowing that where 
there are such conceits, there is no room for his doctrine to 
enter. Yet doth he oftenest invite those whom he sees 
take best courses, that so both they may be encouraged to 
persevere, and others spurred to do well, that they may en- 
joy the like courtesy. For though he desire, that all should 
live weU, and virtuously, not for any reward of his, but 
for virtue^s sake ; yet that will not be so : and therefore as 
God, althou^ we should love' him only for his own sake^ 
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yet out of his infinite pity hath set forth heaven for a re- 
ward to draw men to piety, and is content if, at least so, 
they will become good : so die country parson, who is a di- 
ligent observer and tracker of God^s ways, sets up as many 
encouragements to goodness as he can, both in honour, and 
profit, and fame ; that he may, if not the best way, yet any 
way, make his parish good. 



CHAP. XII. 

The parson's charity. 

X HE country parson is full of charity ; it is his predomi- 
nant element. For many and wonderful things are spoken 
of thee, thou great virtue. To charity is given the cover- 
ing of sins, 1 JPeter iv. 8. and the forffiveness of sins, Mat- 
thew vi. 14. Luke vii. 47. the fulfilhng of the law, Ro- 
mans xiii. 10. the life of faith, James u. S6. the blessings 
of this life. Proverbs xxii. 9* Psalm xli. 2. and the reward 
of the next, Matthew xxv. 35. In brief, it is the body of 
reli^on, John xiii. 35. and the top of Christian virtues, 
1 Cor. xiii. Wherefore all his works relish of charity. 
When he riseth in the morning, he bethinketh himsdf 
what good deeds he can do that day, and presently doth 
them ; counting that day lost, wherein he hath not exer- 
cised his charity. He first considers his own parish, and 
takes care that there be not a beggar or idle person in his 

|)arish, but that all be in a competent way of getting their 
iving. This he effects either by bounty or persuasion, or 
by authority, making use of that excellent statute^ which 
bmds all parishes to maintain their own. If his parish be 
rich, he exacts this of them ; if poor, and he able, he 
easeth them therein. But he gives no set pension to any ; 
for this in time will lose the name and effect of chanty 
with the poor people, though not with God ; for then they 
will reckon upon it, as on a debt ; and if it be taken away, 
though justly, they will murmur, and repine as much as he 
that IS disseized of his own inheritance. But the parson 
having a double aim, and making a hook of his charity, 
causeth them still to depend on him ; and so by continual 
and fresh bounties, unexpected to them, but resolved to 
himself, he wins them to praise God more, to live more re- 
ligiously, and to take more pains in their vocation, as not 
knowing when they shall be relieved ; which otherwise 
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they would reckon upon, and turn to idleness. Besides 
this general provision, he hath other times of opening his 
hand ; as at great festivals and communions ; not suffer- 
ing any, that day that he receives, to want a good meal 
suiting to the joy of the occa»on. But specially, at hard 
times, and dearths, he even parts his living and life among 
them, giving some com outright, and selling other at un- 
der rates; and, when his own stock serves not, working 
those that are able to the same charity, still pressing it in 
the pulpit, and out of the pulpit, and never leaving them, 
till he obtain his desire. Yet in all his charity he distin- 
guisheth, giving them most, who live best, and. take most 
pains, and are most charged ; so is his charity in effect a 
sermon. After the consideration of his own parish, he en- 
largeth himself, if he be able, to the neighbourhood ; for 
that also is some kind of obligation; so doth he also to 
those at his door, whom God puts in his way, and makes 
his neighbours. But these he helps not without some tes- 
timony, except the evidence of the misery bring testimony 
with It. For though these testimonies fuso may be falsi- 
fied, yet considering that the law allows these in case they 
be true, but. allows by no means to give without testimony, 
as. he obeys authority in the one, so that being once satis- 
fied, he allows his charity some blindness in the other ; espe- 
cially, since, of the two commands, we are more enjoined 
to he charitable than wise. But evident miseries have a 
natural privilege, and exemption from all law. When- 
ever he gives any thing, and sees them labour in thanking 
of. him, he exacts of mem to let him alone, and say ra- 
ther, God be praised, God be glorified ; that so the thanks 
may go the nght way, and thither only, where they are 
only due. So doth he also before ^ving* make them say 
their prayers first, or the Creed, and Ten Commandments, 
and as he finds them perfect, rewards them the more. For 
other givings are lay and secular, but this is to ^ve like 
a priest 



CHAP. XIII. 

The parson's church, 

X HE country parson hath a special care of his church, 
that all things there be decent, and befitting his name by 
which it is called. :. Therefore, £rst. he takes order, that.iEiU 
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things be in good repair; as walls plaistered, windows 
glazed, floor paved, seats whole, firm, and uniform ; espe- 
dally that the pulpit and desk, and communion table wad 
font, be as they ought, for those great duties that are per- 
formed in them. Secondly, that the church be swept and 
kept clean, without dust or cobwebs, and at great festivals 
fitrewed and stuck with boughs, and perfumed with in- 
cense. Thirdly, that there be fit and proper texts of scrip- 
ture every where paipted, and that all the painting be 
ffrave and reverend, not with light colours or foolish an- 
tics. Fourthly, that all the books appointed by authority 
be there, and those not torn or fouled, but whole and 
clean, and well bound: and that there be a fitting and 
fHghtly communion cloth ^* of fine linen, mth an handscnne 
^^ and seemly carpet of good and costly stuff or cloth^ and 
all kept sweet and clean, in a strong and decent chest, 
with a chalice and cover, and a stoop or flagon ; and a 
*^ bason for alms and offerings ; besides which, he hath a 
" poor man'^8 box conveniently seated to receive the cha- 
rity of well-minded people, and to lay up treasure for 
the sick and needy. And all this he doth, not as out 
of necessity, or as putting a holiness in the things, but as 
desiring to keep the middle way between superstition and 
slovenlmess, and as following the apostle^s two great and 
admirable rules in things of this nature : the first whereof 
is. Let all things be done decently , and in order: the se- 
oond. Let aU things be, done to education, 1 Cor. xiv. Tor 
these two rules comprise and include the double otnect ci 
our duty, God and our neighbour ; the first being for the 
honour of God, the second fc»* the benefit of our ndgb- 
bour. So that they excellently score out the way, and fully 
and exactly contain, even in external and indifferent things, 
what course is to be taken ; and put them to great «ham^ 
who deny the scripture to be perfect. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

The parson in circuit. 

XHE country parson upon the afternoons in the week- 
days takes occasion sometimes to visit in person, now one 
Quarter of his parish, now another. For there he shall 
nd his fleck most naturally as they are, wallowing in the 
midst of their affidra : whereas on Sunday it is easy for 
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them to compose themselves to order, which the^ put on 
as th^ holydav clothes, and come to church m frame, 
but commonly the next day put off both. When he comes 
to any house, first he blesseth it, and then as he finds the 
persons of the house employed, so he forms his discourse. 
Those that he finds religiously employed, he both com- 
mends them much, and furthers them, when he is gone, in 
their employment ; as if he finds them reading, ne fur- 
nisheth tnem with good books ; if curing poor people, he 
supplies them with receipts, and instructs them further in 
that skill, shewing them how acceptable such works are 
to 'God, and wishinglhem ever to do the cures with their 
own hands, and notto put them over to servants. Those 
that he finds busy in the works of their calling, he com- 
mendeth them also : for it is a good and iust thin^ for 
every one to do their own business. But then he admo- 
nisheth them of two things; first that they dive not too 
deep into worldly affairs, plunging themselves over head 
and ears into carking and caring ; but that they so labour, 
as neither to labour anxiously, nor distrustfully, nor pro- 
fanely. Then they labour anxiously, when they overdo it, 
to the loss of their quiet and health : then distrustfully, 
when they doubt God^s providence, thinking that their 
own labour is the cause of their thriving, as if it were in 
their own hands to thrive, or not to thrive. *^ Then they 
^ labour profanely, when they set themselves to work like 
^^ brute beasts, never raising their thoughts to G<xi, nor 
sanctifying their labour with daily prayer ; when on the 
Lord^s day they do unnecessary servile work, or in time 
** of divine service on other holy days, except in the cases 
^^ of extreme poverty, and in the seasons oi seed-time and 
" harvest," Secon<^y, he adviseth them so to labour for 
wealth and maintenance, as that they make not that the 
end of their labour, but that they may have wherewithal 
to serve God the better, and do good deeds. After these 
discourses, if they be poor and needy, whom he thus finds 
labouring, he gives them somewhat; and opens not only 
his moutn, but his purse to their relief, that so they go on 
more cheerfully in Uieir vocation, and himself be ever the 
more welcome to them. Those that the parson finds idle, 
or ill employed, he chides not at first, for that were ne- 
ther civil nor profitable ; but always in the close before he 
departs from Uiem: yet in this he distin^uisheth ; for if 
he be a plain countryman, he reproves him plainly ; for 
they are not sensible of fineness: if they be of higher 
quaJiiy, they commonly are quick, and sensible, and very 
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tende): of reproof; and therefore he lays his discourse so, 
that he comes to the point very leisurely, and oftentimes 
as Nathan did, in the person of another, making them to 
reprove themselves. However, one way or other, he ever 
reproves them,^ that he may keep himself pure, and not be 
entangled in others^ sins. Neither in this doth he forbear, 
though there be company by : for as when the offence is 
particular, and against me, I am to follow our Saviour^s 
rule, and to take my brother aside, and reprove him ; so 
when the offence is public, and against Goa, I am then to 
follow the apostle'^s rule, 1 Timothy v. 20, and to rebuke 
openly that which is done openly. Besides these occa- 
aonal discourses, the parson questions what order is kept 
in the house, as about prayers morning and evening on 
their knees, reading of scripture, cateoiisin^, singing of 
psalms at their work, and on hqlydays; who can read, 
who not : and sometimes he hears the children read him- 
self, and blesseth them, encouraging also the servants to 
learn to read, and offering to have them taught on holy- 
days by his servants. If the parson were ashamed of par- 
ticularizing in these things, he were not fit to be a parson ; 
but he holds the rule, that nothing is little in God^s ser- 
vice : if it once have the honour of that name, it grows 
great instantly. Wherefore neither disdaineth he to enter 
into the poorest cottage, though he even creep into it, and 
though it smell never so loathsomely. For both God is 
there also, and those for whom God died : and so much 
the rather doth he so, as his access to the poor is more 
comfortable than to the rich ; and in regard of himself, it 
is more humiliation. These are the parson'^s general mms 
in his circuit ; but with these he mingles other discourses 
for conversation sake, and to make his higher purposes slip 
the more easilv. 



CHAP. XV. 

The parson comforting. 

X HE country parson, when any of his cure is sick, or 
afilicted with loss of friend or estate, oi\ any ways distress- 
ed, fails not to afford his best comforts, and rather goes to 
them, than sends for the afflicted, though they can, and 
otherwise ought to come to him. To this end he hath 
throughly digested all the points of consolation, as having 
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continual use of them ; such as are from Goers general 
providence extended even to lilies ; from his particular, to 
his church ; from his promises, from the examples of all 
saints that ever were ; from Christ himself, perfecting our 
redemption no other way, than by sorrow ; from the bcr 
nefit of affliction, which softens and works the stubborn 
heart of man ; from the certainty both of deliverance and 
reward, if we faint not ; from the miserable comparison of 
the moment of griefs here, with the weight of joys here- 
after, ** Besides this, in his visiting the sick, or otherwise 
afflicted, he foUoweth the church's counsel, namely, in 
persuading them to particular confession, labouring to 
make them understand the great good use of this an- 
cient and pious ordinance, and how necessary it is in 
some cases : he also urgeth them to do some pious cha^ 
** ritable works, as a necessary evidence and fruit of their 
^^ faith ; at that time especially, to the participation of the 
holy- sacrament, shewing them how comfortable and so- 
vereign a medicine it is to all sin-sick souls ; what strength, 
and joy, and peace it administers against all temptations, 
even in death itself. He plainly and generally intimateth 
** all this to the disaffected, or sick person, that so the 
" hunger and thirst after it may come rather from them- 
" selves, than from his persuasion.**^ 
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CHAP. XVI. 

The parson a father. 

I HE country parson is not only a father to his flock, 
but also professeth himself throughly of the opinion, carry* 
ing it about with him as fully, as if he had begot his whole 
parish. And of this he makes great use. For by this 
means, when any sins, he hateth him not as an officer, but 
pities him as a father: and even in those wrongs which, 
either in tithing or otherwise, are done to his own person, 
he considers the offender as a child, and forgives, so he may 
have any sign of amendment; so also, when, after many 
admonitions, any continues to be refractory, yet he gives 
him not over, but is long before he proceed to disinheriting, 
or perhaps never goes so far ; knowing, that some are called 
at the eleventh hour, and therefore he still expects and 
waits, lest he should determine Grod's hour of coming; 
which as he cannot touching the last day, so neither toudn- 
ing the intermediate days of conversion. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

The parson in journey* 

1 HE country parson, when a just occasion calleth him 
out of his parish, (which he diligently and strictly wdgh- 
ethj his pansh being all his joy and thought,) leaveth not 
his ministry behind him ; but is himself wherever he is. 
Therefore those he meets on the way he blesseth audibly, 
and with those he overtakes, or that overtake him, he oe- 
gins good discourses, such as may edify, interposing some- 
times some short and honest refreshments, which may 
make his other discourses more welcome, and less tedious. 
And when he comes to his inn, he refuseth not to join, 
that he may enlarge the glory of God to the company be 
is in, by a due blessing of Crtxl for their safe arrival, and 
saying g^race at meat, and at going to bed by giving the 
host notice, that he will have prayers in the hsJl, wishing 
him to inform his guests thereof, that if any be willing.to 
partake, they may resort thither. The like be doth in l)ie 
morning, using pleasantly the outlandish prov^h, that 
" prayers and provender never hinder journey.**^ When 
he comes to any other house, where his kindred or other 
relations give him any authority over the family, if he be 
to stay for a time, he considers diligently the state thereof 
to God-ward, and that in two points : first, what disorders 
there are either in apparel, or diet, or too open a buttery, 
or reading vain books, or swearing, or breeding up chil- 
dren to no calling, but in idleness, or the like. Secondly, 
what means of piety, whether daily prayers be used, grace, 
reading of scriptures and other good biooks, how Sundays, 
holydays, and fasting days are kept. And accordingly, as 
he finds any defect in these, he first considers with him- 
self, what kind of remedy fits the temper of the house 
best, and then he faithfully and boldly applieth it; yet 
seasonably and discreetly, by taking aside the lord or lady, 
or master and mistress of th^ house, and shewing tfa^ 
clearly that they respect them most who wish them best, 
and that not a desire to meddle with others^ affairs, but the 
earnestness to do all the good he can, moves him to say 
thus and thus. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

77i^ parson in sentinel. 

IE oountrjr parson, wherever he is, keep God'^s watch ; 

is, there is nothing spoken or done in the company 
re he is, but comes under his test and censure ; if it 
well spoken or done, he takes occasion to commend 

enlarge it ; if ill, he presently lays hold of it, lest the 
on steal into some young and unwary spirits, and pos- 

them even before they themselves heed it. But this 
doth discreetly, with mollifying and suppling words; 
8 was not so well siud, as it might have been lorbome ; 

cannot allow this; or .else, if the thing will admit in- 
retation ; Your meaning is not thus, but thus ; or. So 
indeed what you say is true, and well said; but this 

not stand. This is called keeping God^s watch, when 
baits which the enemy lays in company are discovered 

avoided ; this is to be on 6od'*s side, and be true to 
party. Besides, if he perceive in company any dis- 
rse tending to ill, either by the wickedness or quarrel* 
eness thereof, he either prevents it judiciously, or 
iks it off seasonably by some diver^on. Wherein a 
santness of disposition is of great use, men being will. 
to sell the interest and engagement of their discourses 
no price, sooner than that of mirth ; whither the nature 
nan, loving refreshment, gladly betakes itself, even to 
loss of honour. 



CHAP. XIX. 

The parson in reference, 

IE country parson is sincere aud upright in all his 
tions. And first, he is just to his country ; as when he 
»t at an armour, or horse, he borrows them not to 
e the turn, nor provides slight and unuseful, but such 
are every way fitting to do nis country true and laud- 
service, when occasion requires. To do otherwise is 
at ; and therefore not for him who is hearty and true 
ill his ways, as being the servant of him in whom 
e was no guile. Likewise in any other country-duty, 
considers what is the end of any command, and then 
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he suits thin^ faithfully according to that end. Secondlj, 
he carries himself very respectively^) as to all the father 
of the church, so especially to his diocesan, hououring 
him both in word and behaviour, and resorting unto him 
in any difficulty, either in his studies or in his parish. He 
observes visitations, and, being there, makes due use of 
them, as of clergy councils, for the benefit of the diocese. 
And therefore before he comes, having observed scnne de- 
fects in the ministry, he then either in sermon, if he preadi, 
or at some other time of the dav, propounds amcnig.his 
brethren what were fitting to be done. Thirdly, lie keeps 
good correspondence with all the neighbounng pastors 
round about him, performing for them any ministerial of- 
fice, which is not to the prejudice of his own parish. 
Likewise he welcomes to his house any minister, how poor 
or mean soever, with as joyful a countenance, as if he were 
to entertain some great lora. Fourthly, he fulfils the duty 
and debt of neighbourhood to all the parishes which are 
near him. For the aposUe'^s rule, Philipp. iv. being ad- 
mirable and large, that we should do whatsoever Umgs 
are honest, or just, or pure, or lovely , or of good report, jf 
there be any virtue or any praise; and neighbouriiood 
being ever reputed, even among the heathen, as an obliga- 
tion to do good, rather than to those that are further, 
where thin^ are otherwise equal, therefore he satisfies 
this duty also. Especially, if God have sent any calamity 
either by fire or famine to any neighbouring piurish, then 
he expects no brief; but takmg his parii^ together the 
next Sunday, or holyday, and exposing to them the uncer- 
tainty of human affairs, none knowing whose turn may be 
next, and then when he hath afirighted them with this, ex- 
posing the obligation of charity and neighbourhood, he first 
^ves liberally himself, and then incites them to give ; mak- 
ing together a sum either to be sent, or, which were more 
comfortable, all together choosing some fit day to carry it 
themselves, and cheer the afflicted. So, if any neighbour- 
ing village be overburdened with poor, and his own less 
charged, he finds some way of relieving it, and reducing 
the manna and bread of charity to some equality, repre- 
senting to his people, that the blessing of God to them 
ought to make them tiie more charitable, and not the less, 
lest he cast their neighbour'^s poverty on them also. 
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CHAP. XX. 

The parson in GodTs stead. 

X HE country parson is in 6od'*s stead to his parish, and 
dischargeth God what he can of his promises. Wherefore 
there is nothing. done either well or ill, whereof he is not 
the rewarder or punisher. If he chance to find any read- 
ing in another^s Bible, he provides him one of his own. 
If he finds another ^ving a poor man a penny, he gives 
him a tester for it, if the giver be fit to receive it ; or if 
he be of a condition above such gifts, he sends him a 
good book, or easeth him in his tithes, telling him when 
oe hath forgotten it, This I do, because at such and such a 
time you were charitable. This is in some sort a dis-' 
charmng of God; as concerning this life, who hath pro- 
mised, that godliness shall be gainful: but in the other 
God is his own immediate paymaster, rewarding all good 
deeds to their full proportion. "The parson'^s puni^ing 
*^ of sin and vice is ratner by withdrawing his bounty and 
** courtesy fi*om the parties ofiending, or by private or pub- 
** lie reproof, as the case recjuires, than by causing them 
" to be presented, or otherwise complainea of. And yet 
^' as the malice of the person, or heinousness of the crime, 
'^ may be, he is careful to see condign punishment inflicted, 
^^ and with truly godly zeal, without hatred to the person, 
^' hungereth and thirsteth after righteous punishment of 
unrighteousne£&. Thus both in rewarding virtue, and in 
punishing vice, the parson endeavoureth to be in God'^s 
^* stead, knowing that country people are drawn or led by 
" sense, more than by faith, by present rewards or punish- 
" ments, more than by future. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

The parson catechising. 

J. HE country parson values catechising highly : for there 
being three points of his duty ; the one, to infuse a com- 
petent knowledge of salvation into every one of his flock ; 
the other, to multiply and build up this knowledge to a 
spiritual temple ; tne third, to inflame this knowledge, 
to press and drive it to practice, turning it to reformation 
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of life, by pithy and lively exhortations ; cateclnsing is 
the first point, and but by catechising the other cannot be 
attained. Besides, whereas in sermons there is a kind of 
state, in catechising thefe is an humbleness very suitable 
to Christian regeneration, which exceedingly deufifats him 
as by way of exercise upon himself, and by way df preach- 
ing to himself, for the advancing of his own morlincatioD. 
For in preaching to others, he lorgetB not himself, but is 
first a sermon to himself, and then to others, growing with 
the growth of his parish. He useth and preferreSi the 
ordinary Church Catechism, partly for obedience to autho- 
rity, partly for uniformity sake, that the same common 
truths may be every where professed, espedally sinoe 
many remove from parish to parish, who like Chriatian 
soldiers are to give the word, and to satisfy the congrega- 
tion by their catholic answers. He exacts of all the doe- 
trine of the Catechism; of the younger sort, the veiT 
words ; of the elder, the substance. Those he catechiseth 
publicly, these privately, giving age honour, according to 
the apostle^s rule, 1 Tim. v. 1. He requires all to be pre- 
sent at catechising: first, for the authority of the work; 
secondly, that parents and masters, as they hear the an- 
swers prove, may, when they come home, either commend 
or reprove, either reward or punish. Thirdly, that those 
of the elder sort, who are not well grounded, may then by 
an honourable way take occasion to be better instructea. 
Fourthly, that those who are well grown in the knowledge 
of religion may examine their grounds, renew their vowft, 
and, by occasion of both, enlarge their meditations. When 
once all have learned the words of the Catechism, he thinks 
it the most useful way that a pastor can take, to go over 
the same, but in other words : for many say the Catechism 
by rote, as parrots, without ever piercing into the sense of 
it. In this course the order of the Catechism would be 
kept, but the rest varied: as thus, in the Creed: How 
came this world to be as it is? Was it made, or came it 
by chance? Who made it? Did you see God make it? 
Then are there some things to be believed that are not 
seen? Is this the nature of belief? Is not Christianity full 
of such things as are not to be seen, but believed ? You 
said, God made the world ; Who is God/ and so forward, 
requiring answers to all these, and helping and cherishing 
the answerer by making the question very plain with com- 
parisons, and making much even of one word of truth con- 
tained in the answer given by him. This order being used 
to qne^ would be a little varied to another. And this is an 
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admirable way of teaching, wherein the catechised will at 
length find dfdiffht, and by which the catechiser, if he 
once get the skill of it, will draw out of i^orant and silly 
souls, even the dark and deep points of religion. Socrates 
did thus in philosophy, who held that the seeds of all 
truths lay in every body, and accordingly by questions well «^^ 
ordered be found philosophy in silly tradesmen. That po- Wl^ 
sition will not hold in Christianity, because it contains 
things above nature : but after that the Catechism is once 
learned, that which nature is towards philosophy, the Cate- 
chism is towards divinity. To this purpose, some dia- 
logues in Plato were worth the reading, where the singu- 
lar dexterity of Socrates in this kind may be observed and 
iiMtated. Vet the skill consists but in these three points : 
first, an aim and mark of the whole discourse, whither to 
drive the answerer, which the questionist must have in his 
mind before any question be propounded, upon which and 
to which the questions are to be chained. Secondly, a 
most plain and easy framing the question^ even containing, 
in virtue, the answer also, espedally to the more ignorant. 
Thirdly, when the answerer sticks, an illustrating the 
thing by something else, which he knows, making what 
he knows to serve him in that which he knows not: as, 
when the parson once demanded after other questions 
about man'^s misery. Since man is so miserable, wnat is to 
be done ? and the answerer could not tell ; he asked him 
again. What he would do if he were in a ditch ? This fa- 
miliar illustration made the answer so plain, that he was 
even ashamed of his ignorance ; for he could not but say, 
he would haste out of it as ikst as he could. Then ne 
proceeded to ask, whether he could get out of the ditch 
alone, or whether he needed a helper, and who was that 
helper. This is the skill, and doubtless the holy scripture 
intends thus much, when it condescends to the naming of 
a plough, a hatchet, a bushel, leaven, boys piping and 
dancnng : shewing that things of ordinary use are not only 
to serve in the way of drudgery, but to be washed and 
cleansed, and serve for lights even of heavenly truths. 
This is the practice which the parson so much commends 
to all his fellow-labourers, the secret of whose good con- 
rists in this, that at sermons and prayers men may sleep 
or wander ; but when one is asked a question, he must dis- 
cover what he is. This practice exceeds even sermons in 
teaching : but there being two things in sermons, the one 
informing, the other inflaming; as sermons come short of 
questions in the one, so they mt exceed them in the other. 
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For questions cannot inflame or ravish ; that must be done 
by a set, and laboured, and continued speech. 



CHAP. XXII. ^ 

The parson in sacraments. 

X HE country parson being to administer the sacraments^ 
is at a stand with himself, how or what behaviour to as- 
sume for so holy things. Especially at communion times 
he is in a great conmsion, as bein^ not only to reodive 
God, but to break and administer him. Neimer finds he 
any issue in this, but to throw himself down at the thrcoie 
of grace, saying, Lord, thou knowest what thou didst, 
when thou appointedst it to be done thus; therefc^e do 
thou fulfil what thou didst appoint ; for thou art not only 
the feast, but the way to it. At baptism, bein^ himself 
in white, he requires the presence of all, and baptizeth not 
willingly, but on Sundays or great days. He admits no 
vain or idle names, but such as are usual and accustx>med. 
He says that prayer with great devotion, where God is 
thanked for calling us to the knowledge of his grace, bap- 
tism being a blessing, that the world hath not the like. 
He willingly and cheerfully crosseth the child, and think- 
eth the ceremony not only innocent, but reverend. He 
instructeth the godfathers and godmothers, that it is no 
complimental or light thing to sustain that place, but a 
great honour, and no less burden, as being aohe both in 
me presence of God and his saints, and by way of under- 
taking for a Christian soul. He adviseth all to call to 
mind their baptism often ; for if wise men have thought 
it the best way of preserving a state, to reduce it to its 
principles by which it grew great; certainly it is the 
safest course for Christians also to meditate on their bap- 
tism often, (bein^ the first step into their great and glo- 
rious calling,) and upon what terms, and with what vows 
they were baptized. At the times of the holy communion, 
he first takes order with the churchwardens, that the ele- 
ments be of the best, not cheap, or coarse, much less ill- 
tasted, or unwholesome. Secondly, he considers and looks 
into the ignorance or carelessness of his flock, and accord- 
ingly applies himself with catechising and Uvely exhorta- 
dons, not on the Sunday of the communion only, (for then 
it is too late;) but the Siiij^j or Sundays before the 
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communioD, or on the eves of all those days. If there be 
any, who, having not yet received, are to enter into this 
great work, he takes the more pains with them, that he 
may lay the foundation of future bles^ngs. The time of 
every cmfs first receiving is not so much by years, as by 
understaiiADg : particularly, the rule may be this : When ^^ 
any one can distinguish the sacramental from common Ai^ 
bread, knowing the institution, and the difference, he 
ought to receive, of what age soever/ Children and youth 
are usually deferred too long, under pretence of devotion 
to the sacrament ; but it is for want of instruction ; their 
understandings being ripe enough for ill things, and why 
not then for better ? But parents and masters should make 
haste in this, as to a great purchase for their children and 
servants; which while they defer, both sides suffer; the 
one, in wanting many excitmgs of ^ace ; the other, in be- 
ing worse served and obeyed. The saying of the Cate- 
chism is necessary, but not enough ; because to answer in 
form may still admit ignorance: but the questions must 
be propounded loosely and widely, and then the answerer 
will discover what he is. Thirdly, for the manner of re- 
ceiving, as the parson useth all reverence himself, so he 
administers to none but to the reverent. The feast indeed 
requires sitting, because it is a feast ; but man^s unpre- 
paredness asks kneeling. He that comes to the sacrament 
nath the confidence of a guest ; and he that kneels confess- 
eth himself an unworthy one, and therefore differs from 
other feasters: but he mat sits, or lies, puts up to an 
apostle : contentiousness in a feast of charity is more scan- 
dal than any posture. Fourthly, touching the frequency 
of the communion, the parson celebrates it, if not duly 
once a month, yet at least five or six times in the year ; 
as, at Easter, Christmas, Whitsuntide, afore and after har- 
vest, and the be^nning of Lent. And this he doth, not 
only for the bendSt of the work, but also for the discharge 
of the churchwardens ; who being to present all that re- 
ceive not thrice a year, if there be but three communions, 
nether can all the people so order their affairs as to re- 
ceive just at those times, nor the churchwardens so well 
take notice who receive thrice, and who not. 
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CHAjP. XXIII. 

The parson's completeness. 

X HE country parson desires to be all to his fUtndi) and 
*4m. not only a pastor, but a lawyer also, and a physician. 
Therefore he endures not that any of his flock should go 
to law ; but in any controversy, that they should resort to 
him as their judge. To this end, he hath gotten to him- 
. self some insight in things ordinarily incident and contro- 
verted, by experience, and by reading some imtiatory trea- 
tises in the law, with Dalton^s Justice of Peace, and the 
Abridgements of the Statutes, as also by discoursie with 
men of that profession, whom he hath ever some cases to 
ask, when he meets with them ; holding that rule, that to 
put n^en to discourse of that wherein they are most emi- 
nent, is the most gainful way of conversation. Yet when- 
ever any controversy is brought to him, he never decides 
it alone, but sends for three or four of the ablest of the pa- 
rish to hear the cause with him, whom he makes to ae- 
liver their opinion first ; out of which he gathers, in case 
he be ignorant himself, what to hold; and so the thing 

Easseth with more authority, and less envy. In jud^ng, 
e follows that which is altogether right; so that if the 
poorest man of the parish detain but a pin unjustly from 
the richest, he absolutely restores it as a judge ; but when 
he hath so done, then he assumes the parson, and exhorts 
to charity. Nevertheless, there may happen sometimes 
some cases, wherein he chooseth to permit his parishioners 
rather to make use of the law, than himself: as in eases 
of an obscure and dark nature, not easily determinable by 
lawyers themselves; or in cases of high consequence, as 
establishing of inheritances : or lastly, when the persons in 
difference are of a contentious disposition, and .cannot be 

gained, but that they still fall from all compromises that 
ave been made. But then he shews them now to go to 
law, even as brethren, and not as enemies, neither avoid- 
ing therefore one another'*s company, much less defaming 
one another. Now as the parson is in law, so is he in 
sickness also : if there be any of his flock sick, he is their 
physician, or at* least his wife, of whom, instead of the 
qualities of the world, he asks no other, but to have the 
skill of healing a wound, or helping the sick. But if nei- 
ther himself nor his wife have the skill, and his means 
serve, he keeps some young practitioner in his house for 
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the benefit of his parish, whom vet he ever exhorts not to 
exceed his bounds, but in ticklish cases to call in help. If 
all fail, then he keeps good correspondence with some 
ndghbour physician, and entertains nim for the cure of 
his parish. Yet it is easy for any scholar to attain to such 
a measttt^Kxf physic, as may be of much use to' him both 
for himself and others. This is done by seeing one ana- 
tomy, reading one book of physic, having one herbal by 
him. And let Femelius be tne physic author, for he writes 
briefly, neatly, and judiciously ; especially let his method 
of physic be diligently perused, as being the practical part, 
ana oi most use. Now both the reading of him and the 
kiK>wing of herbs may be done at such times, as they may 
be a help and a recreation to more divine studies, nature 
serving grace both in comfort of diversion, and the benefit 
of application, when need requires ; as also by way of iUus- 
tration, even as our Saviour made plants and seeds to 
teach the people: for he was the true householder, who 
bringeth out of his treasure things new and old ; the old 
things of philosophy, and the new of grace ; and maketh 
the one serve the other. And I conceive our Saviour did 
this for three reasons: first, that by familiar things he 
might make his doctrine slip the more easily into the 
hearts even of the meanest. Secondly, that labouring peo- 
ple (whom he chiefly considered) might have every where 
monuments of his doctrine, remembering in gardens his 
mustard-seed and lilies; in the field, his seed-corn and 
tares ; and so not be drowned altogether in the works of 
their vocation, but sometimes lift up their minds to better 
things, even in the midst of their pains. Thirdly, that he 
mignt set a copy for parsons. In the knowledge of sim- 
ples, wherein tne manifold wisdom of God is wonderfully 
to be seen, one thing would be carefully observed ; which 
is, to know what herbs may be used instead of drugs of 
the same nature, and to make the garden the shop: for 
homebred medicines are both more easy for the parson^s 
purse, and more famihar for all men^s bodies. So, where 
the apothecary useth either for loosing, rhubarb ; or for 
binding, bolearmena; the parson useth damask or white 
roses for the one, and plantain, shepherd^s purse, knot- 
grass, for the other, and that with better success. As for 
spices, he doth not only prefer homebred things before 
them, but condemns them for vanities, and so shuts them 
out of his family, esteeming that there is no spice com- 
parable, for herbs, to rosemary, thyme, savory, mints ; and 
jbr seeds, to fennel, and caraway seeds. Accordingly, for 
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salves, his wife seeks not the city, but prefers her garden 
and fields before all outlandish gums. And surely hysm, 
valerian, mercury, adder'^s tonrae, yerrow, melilot, and St 
John^s wort, made into a salve; and elder, chamomile, 
mallows, comfrey, and smallage made into a poultice, have 
done m*eat and rare cures, in curing of anVy^tlbb parscm 
and his family use to premise prayers, for this is to cure 
like a parson, and this raiseth the action from the shop to 
the church. But though the parson sets forward all cha- 
ritable deeds, yet he looks not ia this point of curinir be- 
vond his owk >rish, except the person be so poor, thtt 
he is not able to reward tne physician : for as he is cha- 
ritable, so he is iust also. Now it is a justice and debt to 
the commonwealth- he lives in, not to encroach on others^ 
professions, but to live on his own. And justice is the 
ground of charity. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

The parson arguing. 

1. HE country parson, if there be any of his parish that 
hold strange doctrines, useth all possible diligence to re- 
duce them to the common faith. The first means he useth 
is prayer, beseeching the Father of lights to open their 
eyes, and to give him power so to fit his discourse to them, 
that it may effectually pierce their hearts, and convert 
them. The second means is a very loving and sweet usage 
of them, both in going to, and sending for them often, and 
in finding out courtesies to place on them; as in thdr 
tithes, or otherwise. The third means is the observation 
what is the main foundation and pillar of their cause, 
whereon they rely ; as, if he be a papist, the church is the 
hinge he turns on ; if a schismatic, scandal. Wherefore 
the parson hath diligently examined these two with him- 
self; as, what the church is; how it began; how it pro- 
ceeded ; whether it be a rule to itself; whether it hath a 
rule ; whether, having a rule, it ought not to be guided by 
it; whether any rule in the world be obscure; and how 
then should the best be so, at least in fundamental things; 
the obscurity in some points being the exercise of the 
church, the light in the foundations being the guide : the' 
church needing both an evidence and an exercise. So for 
scandal : what scandal is, when given or taken ; whether. 
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there beiiig two precepts, one of obeying authority, the 
other of not giving scandal, that ou^t not to be prererred, 
especially nnce in disobeying there is scandal also ; whe- 
ther things once indifferent, being made by the precept of 
authority more than indifferent, it be in our power to omit 
or refuK Aem. These and the like points tie hath accu- 
rately digested, having ever besides two great helps and 
E»werful persuaders on his side ; the one, a strict reli^ous 
e ; the other, an humble and ingenuous search of truth, 
unmoved in arguing, and void of all contentiousness : 
are two ^reat lights able to dazzle the eyes of the 
misled, while they consider that God cannot be wanting 
to thim in doctrine, to whom he is so gracious in Ufe. 




CHAP. XXV. 

The parson punishing. 

Tt HENSOEVER the country parson proceeds so far as 
to call in authority, and to do such things of legal oppo- 
ffltion, either in the presenting or punishing of any, as the 
vulgar ever construes for signs of ill-will ; he forbears not 
in any wise to use the delinquent as before, in his beha- 
viour and carnase towards him, not avoiding his company, 
or doing any thing of averseness, save in the very act of 
punishment: neither doth he esteem him for an enemy, 
out as a brother still, except some small and temporary 
estranging may corroborate the punishment to a better 
subduing and humbling of the delinquent ; which if it hap- 
pily take effect, he then comes on the faster, and makes so 
much the more of him, as before he alienated himself; 
doubling his regards, and shewing by all means, that the 
delinquent's return is to his advantage. 



CHAP. XXVI. 



The parson'' s eye. 

The country parson at spare times from action, standbg 
on a hill, and considering his flock, discovers two sorts of 
vices, and two sorts of vidous persons. There are some 
Tices whose natures are always clear and evident, as adul- 
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tery, murder, hatred, lyine, &c. There are other vices, 
whose natures, at least in the b^^ning, are dark and ob- 
scure; as covetousness and gluttony. So likewise there 
are some persons who abstain not even from known sins ; 
there are others, who when they know a sin evidently, 
they commit it not. It is true indeed, they^re long a 
knowing it, being partial to themselves, and witty to 
others who shall reprove them for it. A man may be both 
covetous and intemperate, and yet hear sermons against 
both, and himself condemn both in good earnest : and the 
reason hereof is, because the natures of these vices beii^ 
not evidently discussed, or known commonly, the begin^. 
nings of them are not easily observable : and the hcj^n- 
nings of them are not observed, because of the sudden 
passing from that which was just now lawful, to that which 
IS presently unlawful, even in one continued action. So a 
man dining eats at first lawfully ; but proceeding on, comes 
to do unlawfully, even before ne is aware, not knowing the 
bbunds of the action, nor when his eating begins to be un- 
lawful. So a man storing up money for his necessary pro- 
vi»ons, both in present for his family, and in future for 
his children, hardly perceives when his storing becomes 
unlawful ; yet is there a period for his storing, and a point 
or centre when his stonng, which was even now good, 
passeth from good to bad. Wherefore the parson, being 
true to his business, hath exactly sifted the definitions of 
all virtues and vices; especially canvassing those, whose 
natures are most stealing, and beginnings uncertain. Par- 
ticularly concerning these two vices, not because they are 
all that are of this dark and creeping disposition, but for 
example sake, and because they are most common, he thus 
thinks : First, for covetousness, he lays this ground : Who- 
soever, when a just occasion calls, either spends not at all, 
or not in some proportion to God's blessing upon him, is 
covetous. The reason of the ground is manifest, because 
wealth is given to that end to supply our occasions. Now, 
if I do not give every thing its end, I abuse the creature ; 
I am false to my reason, which should guide me ; I offend 
the supreme Judge, in perverting that order which he hath 
set both to things and to reason. The application of the 
ground would be infinite ; but in brief, a poor man is an 
occasion, my country is an occasion, my friend is an occa- 
sion, my table is an occasion, my apparel is an occasion : 
if in all these, and those more which concern me, I either 
do nodiing, or pinch, and scrape, and squeeze blood, un- 
deoently to the station wherein God hath placed me, I am 
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covetous. More particularly, and to give one instance for 
all, if Grod hath given me servants, and I either provide too 
little for than, or that which is unwholesome, oeing some- 
times baned meat, scxnetimes too salt, and so not compe- 
tent nourishment, I am covetous. I brin^ this example, 
because mm usually think, that servants tor their money 
are as other things mat they buy, even as a piece of wood, 
which they may cut, or hack, or throw into the fire, and 
jD they pay them their wages, all is well. Nay, to de- 
r %Miid yet more particularly, if a man hath wherewithal to 
hfi^ tt spade, ana yet he chooseth rather to use his neigfa- 
/- IjtrnnJM. ^uid wear out that, he is covetous. Nevertheless, 
tnr Ipng covetousness thus low, or consider it so narrow- 
^ iff wkich yet ought to be done, since there is a justice in 
tfpie least things, and for the least there shall be a judg- 
ment. Country people are full of these petty injustices, 
being canning to make use of another, and spare then*, 
selves; and scholars ought to be diligent in the observi^ 
tion of these, and driving of their general school-rules efA 
to the smallest actions of life : which while they dwell in 
their books, they will never find ; but being seated in the 
country, and doing their duty faithfully, they will soon 
discover : especially if they carry their eyes ever open, and 
fix them on their charge, and not on their preferment. Se- 
condly, for ^uttony, the parson lays this ground : He that 
either for quantity eats more than his health or employ- 
ment will bear, or for quality is lickerous after dainties, is 
a glutton ; as he that eats more than his estate will bear 
is a prodigal ; and he that eats offensively^ to the company, 
either in his order or length of eating, is scandalous and 
uncharitable. These three rules generally comprehend the 
faults of eating, and the truth of them needs no proof : so 
that men must eat neither to the disturbance of their 
health, nor of th^ affairs, (which being overburdened, or 
studying dainties too much, they cannot well despatch,) 
nor of thdr estate, nor of their brethren. One act in these 
things is bad, but it is the custom and habit that names a 
glutton. Many think they are at more liberty than they 
are, as if they were masters of their health, and so they 
will stand to the pain, all is well. But to eat to one^s hurt, 
comprehends, besides the hurt, an act against reason, be- 
cause it is unnatural to hurt oneself; and this they are not 
masters of. Yet of hurtful things, I am more bound to 
abstain from those, which by mine own experience I have 
found hurtful, than frova those which by a common tra- 
diticm and vulgar knbwledge are reputed to be so. That 
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which is said of hurtful meats extends to hurtftil drinks 
also. As for the quantity, touching our employments, 
none must eat so as to disable themselves from a fit dis- 
charging either of divine duties, or duties of their calling. 
So that if after dinner they are not fit (or unwieldy) either 
to pray, or work, they are gluttons. Not tMit all must 
presently work after dinner; for they rather must not 
work, especially students, and those that are weakly ; but 
that they must rise so, as that it is not meat or drink thqi 
hinders them from working. To guide them in this, tibcv^ 
are three rules : first, the custom and knowledge of thv 
own body, and what it can well digest: the secQHjj|| iN . 
feeling oi themselves in time of eating; which be4l|||e it ^ 
is deceitful, (for one thinks in eating, that he can ecdi^BMl|_ll 
than afterwards he finds true:) the third is the obser^Hl] 
tion with what appetite they sit down. This last rule 
joined with the first never fails. For knowing what one 
usually can well digest, and feeling when I go to meat in 
iifhat disposition I am, either hungry or not, according as 
I feel myself, either I take my wonted proportion, or di- 
minish of it. Yet physicians bid those that would live in 
health not keep an uniform diet, but to feed variously, now 
more, now less : and Gerson, a, spiritual man, wisheth all 
to incline rather to too much, than to too little; his rea- 
son is, because diseases of exinanition are more dangerous 
than diseases of repletion. But the parson distinguisheth 
according to his double aim, either of abstinence a moral 
virtue, or mortification a divine. When he deals with any 
that is heavy and carnal, he gives him those freer rules ; 
but when he meets with a refined and heavenly dispo- 
sition, he carries them higher, even sometimes to a for- 
getting of themselves, knowing that there is one, who, 
when they forget, remembers for them ; as when the pcfo- 
ple hungered and thirsted after our Saviour's doctrine, and 
tarried so long at it, that they would have fainted, had 
they returned empty, he suffered it not; but rather made 
food miraculously, than suffered so good desires to mis- 
carry. 



CHAP. XXVII. 

The parson in mirth, 

X HE country parson is generally sad, because he knows 
nothing but the cross of Christ, his mind being defixed 
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on it with those niuls wherewith his Master was: or if 
he have any leisure to look off from thence, he meets con- 
tinually, with two most sad spectacles, sin and miaenr; 
God dishonoured every day, and man afflicted. Neverthe- 
less, he sometimes refresheth himself, as knowing that na- 
ture will nit bear everlasting droopings, and that pleasant- 
ness of disposition is a great key to do good; not only 
because all men shun the company of perpetual severity, 
but also for that when they are in company, instructions 
"Beasoned with pleasantness both enter sooner, and root 
deeper. Wherefore he condescends to human frailties both 
in oimself and others; and intermingles some mirth in 
his dbcourses occasionally, according to the pulse of the 
.^eareir. 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 

The parson in contempt. 

A HE country parson knows well, that both for the gene- 
ral ignominy which is cast upon the profession, and much 
more for those rules, which out of his choicest judgment 
he hath resolved to observe, and which are described in 
this book, he must be despised; because this hath been 
the portion of God his master, and of God^s saints his bre- 
thren, and this is foretold, that it shall be so still, until 
things be no more. Nevertheless, according to the apostle^s 
rule, he endeavours that none shall despise him ; especially 
in his own parish he suffers it not to his titmost power; 
for that, where contempt is, there is no room for instruc- 
tion. This he procures, first, by his holy and unblame- 
able life; which carries a reverence with it, even above 
contempt. Secondly, by a courteous carriage and winning 
behaviour : he that will be respected must respect ; doing 
kindnesses, but receiving none, at least of those who are 
apt to despise ; for this argues a height and eminency of 
mind, which is not easily despised, except it degenerate to 
pride. Thirdly, by a bold and impartial reproof, even of 
the best in the parish, when occasion requires: for this 
may produce hatred in those that are reproved, but never 
contempt either in them or others. Lastly, if the con^ 
tempt shall proceed so far as to do any thing punishable by 
law^ as contempt is apt to do, if it be not thwarted, the 
parson, having a due respect both to the person and to the 
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cause, referretb the whole mattor to the eramination aixl 
pumflhiiient of those which are in authority; that so the 
sentence lighting upon one, the example may readi to all. 
But if the contempt be not punishable by law, or b^ng 
so, the parson think it in his discretion either unfit or 
bootless to contend, then when any despises hin, he takes 
it either in an humble way, saying nothing at all ; or else 
in a slighting way, shewing that reproaches touch him .no 
more, tnan a stone thrown against heaven, where he is 
and lives ; or in a sad way, grieved at his own and otberi 
sins, which continually break God^s laws, and dishonour 
him with those mouths which he continually fills and 
feeds ; or else in a doctrinal way, saying to the contlftiuier, 
Alas, why do you thus? You hurt yourself, not mt; h^ 
that throws a stone at another hits himself: and so, he^ 
tween gentle reasoning and pitying, he overcomes the evil: 
or lastly, in a triumphant way, being glad and joyful that 
he is made conformable to nis Master; and b^ng in the 
world as he was, hath this undoubted pledge of his salva- 
tion. These are the five shields wherewith the godly re- 
ceive the darts of the wicked ; leaving anger, and retort- 
ing, and revenge, to the children of the world, whmn 
another's ill mastereth, and leadeth captive without any 
resistance, even in resistance to the same destruction. 
For while they resist the person that reviles, they resist 
not the evil wnich takes hold of them, and is far the worse 
enemy. 



CHAP. XXIX. 

The parson with his churchwardens. « 

J. HE country parson doth often, both publicly and pii- 
vately, instruct his churchwardens, what a great chuge 
lies upon them, and that indeed the whole order and dis- 
dpline of the parish is put into their hands. If himself 
reform any thing, it is out of the overflowing of his con- 
science ; whereas they are to do it by command, and by 
oath. Neither hath the place its dignity from the eccle- 
siastical laws only, since even by the common statute-law 
they are taken for a kind of corporation, as being persons 
enabled by that name to take moveable goods or cnatteLs^ 
and to sue and to be sued at the law concerning 9uch 
goods for the use and profit of their parish : and by the 
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same law they are to levy penalties for negligence in re- 
sorting to church, or for disorderly carriage in time of di- 
vine service. Wherefore the parson suffers not the place 
to be vilified or debased, by being cast on the lower rank 
c^ people ; but invites and ur^es the best unto it, shewing 
that they do not lose, or go less, but gain by it; it being 
the greatest honour of this world, to do God and his 
chosen service ; or as David says, to be even a doorkeeper 
in the house of Grod. Now the Canons being the church- 
wardens^ rule, the parson adviseth them to read, or hear 
them read often, as also the Visitation Articles, which are 
grounded upon the Canons, that so they may know th^r 
duty, and keep their oath the better; in which regard, 
. oonmdering the great consequence of their place, and more 
of their oath, he wisheth them by no means to spare any, 
though never so great ; but, if aner gentle and neighbourly 
admonitions they still persist in ill, to present them ; yea 
though they be tenants, or otherwise engaged to the de- 
linquent: for their obligation to Grod and their own soul is 
above any temporal tie. Do well and right, and let the 
world sink. 



CHAP. XXX. 

The parson's consideration of Providence. 

J. HE country parson considering the great aptness coun- 
try people have to think that aU things come by a kind 
of natural course; and that if they sow and soil their 
grounds, they must have com; if they keep and fodder 
well their cattle, they must have milk and calves ; labours 
to reduce them to see Grod^s hand in all things, and to 
believe, that things are not set in such an inevitable order, 
but that Gkxl often changeth it according as he sees fit, 
either for reward or punishment. To this end he repre- 
sents to his flock, that God hath and exerciseth a three- 
fcid power in every thing which concerns man. The first 
is a sustaining power ; the second a governing power ; the 
third a spiritual power. By his sustaining power he pre- 
serves and actuates every thing in his being ; so that com 
doth not grow by any other virtue, than by that which he 
continually supplies, as the corn needs it ; without wkich 
supply the com would instantly dr}^ up, as a river would if 
the fountain were stopped. And it is observable^ that if 
any tfain|f could presume of an inevitable course and con- 
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stancy in its operations^ certainly it should be either the 
sun in heaven, or the fire on earth, by reason of their fierce, 
strong, and violent natures: yet when God pleased, the 
sun stood still, the fire burned not. By God's governing 
power he preserves and orders the references of things one 
to the other, so that though the corn do grow, and be pre- 
served in that act by his sustaining power, yet if he suit 
not other things to the growth, as seasons, and weather, 
and other accidents by nis governing power, the fairest 
harvest comes to nothing. And it is observable, that God 
delights to have men feel, and acknowledge, and reverence 
his power, and therefore he often overturns things, when 
they are thought past danger ; that is his time of inter- 
posing: as when a merchant hath a ship come home after 
many a storm, which it hath escaped, he destroys it some- 
times in the very haven ; or if the goods be housed, a fire 
hath broken forth, and suddenly consumed them. Now 
this he doth, that men should perpetuate, and not break 
off their acts of dependence, how fair soever the opportu- 
nities present themselves. So that if a farmer should de- 
pend upon God all the year, and being ready to put hand 
to sickle, shall then secure himself, and think all cocksure ; 
then God sends such weather as lays the corn and de- 
stroys it : or if he depend on God further, even till he im- 
bam his corn, and tnen think all sure ; God sends a fire 
and consumes all that he hath : for that he ought not to 
break ofi^, but to continue his dependence on God, not 
only before the com is inned, but after also ; and indeed, 
to depend and fear continually. The third power is spi- 
ritual, by which God turns all outward blessings to in- 
ward advantages. So that if a farmer hath both a fair 
harvest, and that also well inned and imbamed, and con- 
tinuing safe there ; yet if God give him not the grace to 
use and utter this well, all his advantages are to his loss. 
Better were his com burnt, than not spiritually improved. 
And it is observable in this, how God's gooaness strives 
with man's refractoriness: man would sit down at this 
world ; God bids him sell it, and purchase a better : just 
as a father, who hath in his hand an apple, and a piece of 
gold under it ; the child comes, and with pulling gets the 
apple out of his father's hand : his father bids him throw 
it away, and he will ^ve him the gold for it, which the 
chUd utterly refusing, eats it, and is troubled with worms : 
so is the carnal and wilful man with the worm of the grave 
in this world, and the worm of conscience in the neKt 
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CHAP. XXXI. 

Tlie parson in liberty. 

X HE country parson, observing the manifold wiles of 
Satan, (who pla^s his part sometimes in drawing God'^s 
servants from him^ sometimes in perplexing them in the 
service of God,) stfuids fast in the hberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free. This liberty he compasseth by one 
distinction, and that is, of what is necessary, and what is 
additionary. As for example: It is necessary? that all 
Christians should pray twice a day every day oi the week, 
and four times on Sunday, if they be well. This is so ne- 
cessary and essential to a Christian, that he cannot with- 
out this maintain himself in a Christian state. Besides 
this, the godly have ever added some hours of prayer, as at 
nine, or at three, or at midnight, or as they think fit, and 
see cause, or rather as God^s Spirit leads them. But these 

Crayers are not necessary, but additionary. Now it so 
appens that the godly petitioner upon some emergent in- 
terruption in the day, or by oversleeping himself at night, 
omits his additionary prayer. Upon this his mind be^s 
to be perplexed and troubled ; and Satan, who knows the 
exigent, blows the fire, endeavouring to disorder the Chris- 
tian, and put him out of his station, and to enlarge the 
perplexity, until it spread and taint his other duties of 
piety, which none can perform so well in trouble as in 
calmness. Here the parson interposeth with his distinc- 
tion, and shews the perplexed Christian, that this prayer 
being additipnary, not necessary ; taken in, not command- 
ed; the omission thereof upon just occasion ought by no 
means to trouble him. Grod knows the occasion as well 
as be, and 'he is as a gracious father, who more accepts a 
common course of devotion, than dislikes an occasional in- 
terruption. And of this he is so to assure himself, as to 
admit no scruple, but to go on as cheerfully as if he had 
not been interrupted. By this it is evident, that the dis- 
tinction is of singular use and comfort, especially to pious 
minds, which are ever tender and delicate. But here there 
are two cautions to be added. First, that this interrup- 
tion proceed not out of slackness, or coldness, which will 
appear ijC the pious soul foresee and prevent such inteirUf 
tions, wnkt he may, before they come, and when, for aU 
that, they do come, he be a little affected therew]i|||y but 
not afflicted or troubled ; if he resent it to a mislike, out 
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not a grief. Secondly, that this interruption proceed not 
out of shame. As for example: a godly man, not out of 
superstition, but of reverence to God^s house, resolyes, 
whenever he enters into a church, to kneel down and pray, 
either blessing God, that he will be pleased to dwell amoiM; 
men ; or beseeching him, that, whenever he repairs to hu 
house, he may behave himself so as befits so great a pre- 
sence; and this briefly. But it happens, that near the 
place where he is to pray, he spies some scoffing ruffian, 
who is likely to deride him for his pains : if he now shall, 
either for fear or shame, break his custom, he shall do 
passing ill : so much the rather ought he to proceed, as 
that by this he may take into his prayer humiliation also. 
On the other side, if I am to visit the sick in haste, and 
my nearest way lie through the church, I will not doubt to 
go without staying to pray there ; but only, as I pass, in 
my heart ; because this kind of prayer is additionary, not 
necessary, and the other duty overweighs it : so that if any 
scruple arise, I will throw it away, and be most confident 
that God is not displeased. This distinction may run 
through all Christian duties, and it is a great stay and set- 
tling to religious souls. 



CHAP. XXXII. 

The parson's surveys. 

J. HE country parson hath not only taken a particular 
survey of the raults of his own parish, but a genei^ also of 
the diseases of the time, that so, when his occasions carry 
him abroad, or bring strangers to him, he may be the bet- 
ter armed to encounter them. The great and naticmal sin 
of this land he esteems to be idleness ; great in itself, and 
great in consequence : for when men have nothing to do, 
then they fall to drink, to steal, to whore, to scoff, to re- 
vile, to all sorts of gamings. Come, say they, we have no- 
thing to do, let us go to the tavern, or to the stews, or 
what not. Wherefore the parson strongly opposeth this 
sin, wheresoever he goes. And because idleness is two- 
fold, the one in having no calling, the other in walking 
cpvelessly in our calling, he first represents to every body 
the necessity of a vocation. The reason of this asserticm is 
taken tfom the nature of man, wherein Gt)d hath placed 
two great instruments, reason in the soul^ an^ a hand in 
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the body, as engagements of working : so that even in 
Paradise man had a calling ; and how much more out of 
Paradise, when the evils which he is now subject unto 
may be prevented or diverted by reasonable employment. 
Besides, every gift or ability is a talent to be accounted 
for, and to be improved to our Master'*s advantage. Yet 
it is also a debt to our country to have a calling, and it 
concerns the commonwealth, that none should be idle, but 
all busied. Lastly, riches are the blessing of God, and the 
great instrument of doing admirable good : therefore all 
are to procure them honestly and seasonably, when they 
are not better employed. Now this reason crosseth not 
our Saviour'^s precept of selling what we have, because 
when we have sold all, and given it to the poor, we must 
not be idle, but labour to get more, that we may give 
more, according to St. FauFs rule, Ephes. iv. 28. 1 Thess. 
iv. 11, IS. So that our Saviour^s selling is so far from 
crossing St Paulas working, that it rather stablisheth it, 
once they that have nothing are fittest to work. Now be- 
cause the only opposer to this doctrine is the gallant, who 
is witty enough to abuse both others and himself, and who 
is ready to ask, if he shall mend shoes, or what he shall 
do? therefore the parson unmoved sheweth, that ingeni- 
ous and fit employment is never wanting to those that 
seek it. But if it should be, the assertion stands thus : all 
are either to have a calling, or prepare for it : he that hath 
or can have yet no employment, if he truly and seriously 
prepare for it, he is safe and within bounos. Wherefore 
all are either presently to enter into a calling, if they be fit 
for it, and it for them ; or else to examine with care and 
advice what they are fittest for, and to prepare for that 
with all diligence. But it will not be amiss in this ex- 
ceeding useful point to descend to particulars: for exactness 
lies in particulars. Men are either single or married : the 
married and housekeeper hath his hands full, if he do what 
he ought to do. For there are two branches of his affairs : 
first, uie improvement of his family, by bringing them up 
ii\ the fear and nurture of the Lord : and secondly, the im- 
provement of his grounds, by drowning or draining, or 
stodung or fencing, or ordenng his land to the best ad- 
vantiure both of himself and his neighbours. The Italian 
says^^None fouls his hands in his own business:*^ and it 
is an i)onest and just care, so it exceed not bounds,, for 
ev^ry (|ne to employ himself to the advancement of his 
aibirs, that he may have wherewithal to do good« But 
his fanjily is his best care, to labour Christian souls, w^i 

G 
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nuae them to their height, even to heayen; to dress and 
prune them, and take as much joy in a straight growing 
child, or servant, as a jgardener doth in a choice tree. 
Could men find out this delight, they would seldom be 
from home ; whereas now, of any place they are least theie. 
But if, after all this care well despatched, the housekem- 
er'^s family be so small, and his dexterity so great, that oe 
have leisure to look out, the villi^ or paridi which either 
he lives in, or is near unto it, is his employment. He eon- 
fflders every one there, and either helps them in partiai- 
lar, or hath general proportions to the whole town or 
hamlet, of advancing the public stock, and managing coift- 
mons or woods, according as the place suggests, nut if 
he may be of the commission of peace, there is nothing to 
that : no commonwealdi in the world hath a better insd* 
tution than that of justices of the peace: for it is both t 
security to the kin^, who hath so many dispersed officers 
at his beck throughout the kingdom, accountable for the 
public good ; and also an honourable employment of a 
gentle or nobleman in the country he lives m, enabling 
him with power to do good, and to restrain all those, who 
else might both trouble him and the whole state. Where- 
fore it behoves all, who are come to the gravity and ripe- 
ness of judgment for so excellent a place, not to refuse, 
but rather to procure it. And whereas there are usually 
three objections made against the place; the one, the 
abuse of it, by taking petty country bribes ; the other, the 
casting of it on mean persons, especially in some shires; 
and lastly, the trouble of it : these are so far from deter- 
ring any good man from the place, that they kindle them 
rather to redeem the dignity either from true faults, or 
unjust aspersions. Now, for single men, they are eidier 
heirs, or younger brothers : the heirs are to prepare in afl 
the fore-mentioned points against the time of their prac- 
tice. Therefore they are to mark their father^s disdretioD 
in ordering his house and affairs ; and also elsewhere, when 
they see any remarkable pcnnt of education or good hus- 
bandry, and to transplant. It in time to his own home, with 
the same care as others, when they meet with good fruit, 
get a graft of the tree, enriching their orchard, and neg- 
lecting their house. Besides, they are to read books of 
law and justice ; especially the Statutes at Large. As Ibr 
better books of divinity, they are not in this consideradon, 
because we are about a calling, and a preparation there- 
uiAq. But chiefly, and above all things, they are to fte» 
.^jpient.sesnonsand^ assises; for it is both an faonotnr ~^' *^ 
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they owe to the reverend judges and ma^strates, to attend 
tbem» at least in their smre ; and it is a great advantage 
to know the practice of the land ; for our law is practice. 
Sometimes he may so to court, as the eminent place both 
of good and ill. At other times he is to travel over the 
k]Dg*8 dominions, cutting out the kingdom into portion^ 
iriuch every year he surveys piecemeaL When there is a 
pariiamcpt, he is to endeavour by all means to be a knight 
or burgess there; for there is no school to a parliament: 
and when he is there, he must not only be a morning man, 
but at committees also; for there the particulars are ex- 
actly discussed, which are brought from thence to the house 
but in general. When none of these occasions call him 
alnroad, every morning that he is at home he must either 
ride the great horse, or exercise some of his military pos- 
tures, for all ffentlemen, that are now weakened and 
diaanned with sec^tarv lives, are to know the use of their 
arms: and as the husbandman labours for them, so must 
^ey fight for and defend them, when occasion calls. This 
is me duty of each to other, which they ought to fulfil : and 
the parson is a lover of and exciter to justice in all things, 
even as John the Baptist squared out to every one, even 
to soldiers, what to do. As for younger brothers, those 
whom the parson finds loose, and not engaged into some 
profession by their parents, whose n^lect in this point is 
mtolerable, and a diameful wrong both to the common- 
wealth, and their own house : to them, after he hath shew- 
ed the unlawfulness of spending the day in dressing, com- 
plimenting, visiting, and sporting, he first commends the 
study of me dvil law, as a brave and wise knowledge, the 
professors whereof were much employed by queen Eliza- 
bethy because it is the key of commerce, and discovers the 
miles of foreign nations. Secondly, he commends the ma- 
thematics, as the only wonder-working knowledge, and 
therefore requiring the best spirits. After the several 
knowledge of these, he adviseth to insist and dwell chiefly 
on the two noble branches thereof, of fortification and na- 

Xtion; the one being useful to all countries, and the 
r especially to islanfu. But if the young gallant think 
these courses dull and phlegmatic, where can he busy him- 
m^ better than in those new plantations and discoveries, 
wliidi are not only a noble, biit also, as they may be hto- 
dledy a relinous employment ? Or let him travel into Get- 
many and Trance, and observing the artifices and manu- 
fiMStores there, transplant them hither, as divers have done 
Jatehy, to our oountry^s advantage. 

g2 
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CHAP. XXXIII- 

TAe parmm's library. 

X HE country parson^s library is a holy life : tor (beades 
the blessing tnat that brinss upon it, there beiiig a pro- 
mise, that if the kingdom of God be first sought^ all other 
things shall be ad£d) even itself is a sermon. For the 
temptations with which a good man is beset, and the ways 
which he used to overcome them, being told to anotho', 
whether in private conference, or in the church, are a ser- 
mon. He that hath considered how to carry himself at 
table about his appetite, if he tell this to another, preadi- 
eth; and much more feelingly and judiciously, tnan he 
writes his rules of temperance out of books. So that the 
parson having studied and mastered all his lusts and affec- 
tions within,^ and the whole army of temptations without, 
hath ever so many sermons ready penned, as he hath vic- 
tories. And it fares in this as it doth in physic : he that 
hath been sick of a consumption, and knows what recover- 
ed him, is a physician, so lar as he meets with the same 
disease and temper ; and can much better and particularly 
do it, than he that is generally learned, and was never 
sick. And if the same person had been sick of all dis- 
eases, and were recovered of all by things that he knew, 
there were no such physician as he, both ror skill and ten- 
derness. Just so it is in divinity, and that not without 
manifest reason: for though the temptations may be di- 
verse in divers Christians, yet the victory is alike in all, 
being by the selfsame Spirit. Neither is this true only in 
the military state of a Christian life, but even in the peace- 
able also ; when the servant of Grod, freed for a while firom 
temptation, in a quiet sweetness seeks how to please his 
Goo. Thus the parson, considering that repentance is the 
great virtue of the gospel, and one of the first steps of 
pleasing God, having for his own use examined the nature 
of it, is able to explain it after to others. And particularly, 
having doubted sometimes, whether his repentance were 
true, or at least in that degree it ought to be, since he 
found himself sometimes to weep more ror the loss of some 
temporal things, than for ofiencung God, he came at length 
to tnis resolution, that repentance is an act of the mind, 
not of the body, even as the ori^nal signifies ; and that the 
chief thing which God in scriptures requires, is the heart 
and the spirit, and to worship him in truth and spirit. 
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Whereffyre in case a Christian endeavour to weep, and can- 
not, ^ce we are not masters of our bodies, this sufficeth. 
And consequently he found, that the essence of repentance 
(that it may be alike in all God'^s children, which as con- 
cerning weeping it cannot be, some being of a more melt- 
ing temper than others) consisteth in a true detestation of 
the soul, abhorring and renouncing sin, and turning unto 
Grod in truth of heart and newness of life; which acts of 
repentance are and must be found in all Grod''s servants : 
not that weeping is not useful, where it can be, that so 
the body may join in the grief, as it did in the sin ; but 
that, so the other acts be, that is not necessary: so that 
he as truly repents, who performs the other acts of repent- 
ance, when he cannot more, as he that weeps a flood of 
tears. This instruction and comfort the parson getting {or 
himself, when he tells it to others, becomes a sermon. 
The like he doth in other Christian virtues, as of faith, 
and love, and the cases of conscience belonging thereto, 
wherein (as St. Paul implies that he ought, Rom. ii.) he 
first preacheth to himself, and then to others. 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

The parson's dexterity in applying of remedies. 

JL HE coimtry parson knows that there is a double state 
of a Christian even in this life, the one military, the other 
peaceable. The military is, when we are assaulted with 
temptations either from within or from without. The 
peaceable is, when the Devil for a time leaves us, as he did 
our Saviour, and the angels minister to us their own food, 
even joy, and peace, and comfort in the Holy Ghost. 
These two states were in our Saviour, not only in the be- 
ginning of his preaching, but afterwards also ; (as Matth. 
xxii. 35. he was tempted ; and Luke x. SI. he rejoiced in 

r't :) and they must be likewise in all that are his. Now 
parson having a spiritual judgment, according as he 
discovers any of nis flock to be in one or the other state, 
so he mplies himself to them. Those that he finds in the 
peaceable state, he adviseth to be very vigilant, and not to 
let go the reins as soon as the horse ^oes ea^. Particu- 
larly, he counselleth them to two thin^: nrst, to take 
heed, lest their quiet betray them, as it is apt to do, to a 
coldness and carelessness in their devotions, out to labour 

g3 
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Btill to be as fervent in Christian duties^as they remember 
themselves were, when officticm did blow the coals. Se- 
condly, not to take the full compass and liberty off tbcir 
peace : not to eat of all those dishes at table, whieh even 
their present health otherwise admits; nor to store their 
house with all those furnitures which even their present 
plenty of wealth otherwise admits; nor when tmy are 
among them that are merry, to extend themselves to all 
that mirth, which the present occasion of wit and company 
otherwise admits; but to put bounds and hoops to then: 
joys : so will they last the longer, and, when they depsrt, 
return the sooner. If we would judge oursdves, we snould 
not be judged ; and if we would oound ourselves, we should 
not be bounded. But if they shall fear, that at such or 
such a time their peace and mirth have carried tfaem far- 
ther than this moderation, then to take Job^s adnrirsblf 
course, who sacrificed lest his children should have trans- 
gressed in their mirth : so let them go, and find some poor 
afflicted soul, and there be bountiful and Ubend; for with 
such sacrifices Grod is well pleased. Those that the par- 
SOD finds in the military state, he fortifies and strengthens 
with his utmost skill. Now in those that are tempted, 
whatsoever is unruly falls upon two heads; either they 
think, that there is none that can or will look after things, 
but all goes by chance or wit : or else, though there be a 

Seat Grovemor of all things, yet to them he is lost, as if 
ey said, God doth forsake and persecute them, and there 
is none to deliver them. If the parson suspect the first, 
and find sparks of such thoughts now and then to break 
forth, then, without opposing directly, (for disputaticm is 
no cure for atheism,) he scatters in his discourse three 
sorts of arguments; the first taken from nature, the se- 
cond from the law, the third from grace. For nature, he 
sees not how a house could be either built without a build- 
er, or kept in repair without a housekeeper. He cgncdves 
not possibly, how the winds should blow so much as they 
can, and the sea rage so much as it can, and allrthings ao 
what they can, and all, not only without dissolution of the 
whole, but also of any part, by taking away so liiuch as 
•the usual seasons of summer and winter, earing and har- 
vest. Let the weather be what it will, still we have bread, 
though sometimes more, sometimes less; wherewith also 
a careful Joseph might meet. He conceives not possibly, 
how he that would believe a Divinity, if he had been at the 
creation of all things, should less believe it, seeing the 
preservation of all mings; for preservation is a creation; 
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and more, it is a continued creation, and a creation every 
mom^it. Secondly, for the law, there may be so evident 
tbou^ unused a proof of Divinity taken from thence, that 
the athdst or Epicurean can have nothing to contradict. 
The Jews yet live, and are known : they have their law and 
language bearing witness to them, and they to it: they 
are circumcised to this day, and expect the promises of 
the scripture : their country also is known, the places and 
rivers traveUed unto, and frequented by others, but to 
them an unpenetrable rock, an unacces»ble desert. Where* 
£are if the Jews live, all the great wonders of old live in 
them ; and then who can deny the stretched-out arm of a 
mighty God ? especially since it may be a just doubt, whe- 
ther^ considering the stubbornness of the nation, their liv- 
ii^ then in theur country under so many miracles were a 
stnuiger thing, than theu* present exile and disability to 
live in their country. And it is observable, that this very 
thing was intended by God, that the Jews should be his 
proof and witnesses, as he odls them, Isaiah xliii. 12. and 
their very dispersion in all lands was intended not only for 
a fHinishment to them, but for an exciting of others by 
their sidit to the acknowledging of God and his power, 
Psalm Cx. 11. and therefore this kind of punishment was 
diosen rather than any other. Thirdly, for grace. Besides 
the continual succession, since the gospel, of holy men, 
who have borne witness .to the truth, (tnere being no rea- 
son why any should distrust St. Luke, or Tertullian, or 
Chrysostoro, more than Tully, Virgil, or Livy,) there are 
two prophecies in the gospel, which evidently argue Christ's 
divinity by their success: the one concerning the woman 
that spent the ointment on our Saviour, for which he told, 
that it should never be forgotten, but with the gospel it- 
self be preached to all ages, Matthew xxvi. 13. The other 
concerning the destruction of Jerusalem; of which our 
Saviour said, that that generation should not pass, till all 
virere fulfilled, Luke.xxi. 32; which Josephus^s story con- 
firmeth, and the continuance of which verdict is yet evi- 
dent. To these might be added the preaching of the gos- 
pel in all nations, Matthew xxiv. 14. which we see even 
miraculously effected in these new discoveries, God turn- 
ing men^s covetousness and ambitions to the effecting of 
his word. Now a prophecy is a wonder sent to posterity, 
lest th^ complain of want of wonders. It is a letter seal- 
ed, and sent, which to the bearer is but paper, but to the 
reefer and opener is full of pipwer. He that saw Christ 
open & blind man^s eyes, saw not more divinity, than he 
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that reads the woman^s ointment in the goapd, or liees 
Jerusalein destroyed. With some of these heads enlarg- 
ed, and woven into his discourse, at several times and oc- 
casions, the parson settleth wavering minds. But if he 
sees them nearer desperation than athosm ; not so moch 
doubting a Grod, as that he is theirs ; then he dives into the 
boundless ocean of God^^s love, and the un9peakable riches 
of his loving-kindness. He hath one argument unanswer- 
able. If God hate them, either he doth it as they are 
creatures^ dust and ashes ; or as they are sinful. As fea- 
tures, he must needs love them ; for no perfect artist ever 
iret hated his own work. As nnful, he must much more 
ove them ; because, notwithstanding his infinite hate ol 
sin, his love overcame that hate, and that with an exceed- 
ing great victory ; which in the creation needed not, gave 
them love for love, even the Son of his love, out of his bo- 
som of love. So that man, which way soever he turns, hath 
two pledges of God^s love, (that in the mouth of two or 
three witnesses every word may be established,) the one 
in his being, the other in his sinful bein^ : and this as the 
more faulty in him, so the more glorious m God. And all 
may certainly conclude, that God loves them, till dther 
they despise that love, or despair of his merc]^ : not any 
sin else, out is within his love ; but the despring of love 
must needs be without it. The thrusting away ca his ann 
makes us only not embraced. 



CHAP. XXXV. 

The parsorCs condescending. 

X HE Country parson is a lover of old customs, if they be 
good and harmless ; and the rather, because country peo- 
ple are much addicted to them, so that to favour tnem 
therein is to win their hearts, and to oppose them therein 
is to deject them. If there be any ill in the custom, which 
may be severed from the good, he pares the apple, and 
gives them the clean to feed on. Particularly, he loves 
procession, and maintains it, because there are contained 
therein four manifest advantages. First, a blessing of Grod 
for the fruits of the field: Secondly, justice in the preserva- 
tion of bounds: Thirdly, charity in loving, walking, and 
neighbourly accompanying one another, with reccmciling 
of differences at tnat time, if there be any: Fourthly, 
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mercy in relieving the poor by a liberal distribution and 
largess, which at mat time is or ought to be used. Where- 
fore he exacts of all to be present at the perambulation ; 
and those that withdraw, and sever themselves from it, he 
mislikes and reproves as uncharitable and unneighbourly ; 
and if they will not reform, presents them. Nay, he is so 
far from condemning such assemblies, that he rather pro- 
cures them to be often, as knowing that absence breeds 
strangeness, but presence love. Now love is his business 
and aim; wherefore he likes well, that his parish at good 
times invite one another to their houses, and he urgeth 
them to it: and sometimes, where he knows there hath 
been, or is, a little difference, he takes one of the parties, 
and goes with him to the other, and all dine or sup toge- 
ther. There is much peaching in this friendliness. An- 
other old custom there is of saying, when light is brought 
in, '^ God send us the light of heaven C and the pannn 
likes this very well; neither is he afraid of praising or 
praying to Goa at all times, but is rather glad of catching 
cq>portunities to do them. Light is a great blessing, ana 
as great as food, for which we give thanks : and those that 
think this superstitious, neither know superstition, nor 
themselves. As for those that are ashamed to use this 
form, as being old and obsolete, and not the fashion, he 
reforms and teaches them, that at baptism they professed 
not to be ashamed of Christ^ s cross, or for any shame to 
leave that which is good. He that is ashamed in small 
things, will extend his pufflllanimity to greater. Rather 
should a Christian soldier take such occasions to harden 
himself, and to further his exercises of mortification. 



CHAP. XXXVI. 

The parson blessing. 

xHE country parson wonders, that blessing the people 
is in so little use with his brethren: whereas he thinks it 
not oidy a grave and reverend thing, but a beneficial also. 
Those who use it not, do so either out of niceness, because 
they like the salutations, and compliments, and forms of 
worldly language better: which conformity and fashion- 
ableness is so exceeding unbefitting a minister, that it de- 
serves reproof, not refutation : or else, because they think 
it empty and sup^uous. But that which the apostles 
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uted io diliflaitly in thdr writings, nay, wUch our Saviour 
himielf uied, Mark x. 16. cannot be vain and lupeTfluous. 
But this was not proper to Christ, or the apostka only, no 
UKMre than to be a spiritual fieither was appropriated to 
them. And if tempcml fathers Uess their children, bow 
much more may and ought spiritual fathers ? Besides, the 
priests of the Old Testament were commanded to bless 
the people, and the form thereof is prescribed, Numb. ri. 
Now as die apostle argues in another case, if the ministra- 
tion of condemnation did bless, how shall not the minis- 
tration of the Spirit exceed in blesring ? The fruit of this 
blessing good Hannah found, and received with sreat joy, 

1 Sam. i. 18. though it came from a man disaflowed by 
God: for it was not the person, but priesthood, that 
blessed; so that even ill priests may bless. Neither. have 
the ministers power of blessing only, but also of cursiog. 
So in the ()ld Testament Elisha cursed the children, 

2 Kings ii. S4. which though our Saviour reproved as un- 
fitting for his particular, who was to shew all humility 
before his passion, yet he allows it in his apostles. And 
therefore St. Peter used that fearful imprecation to Simon 
Magus, Acts viii. Thy mimey perish with thee: and the 
event confirmed it. So did St. Paul, 2 Tim. iv. 14. and 
1 Tim. i. 20. Speaking of Alexander the coppersmith^ who 
had withstood nis preaching. The Lord, saith he, reward 
lum according to his works. And again, of Hymeneus and 
Alexander, he saith, he had delivered them to Satan, thai 
they might learn not to blaspheme. The forms both of 
blessing and cursing are expounded in the Common Prayer 
Book, the one in The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, &o. 
and, The peace of God^ &c. The other in geiieral in the 
Commination. 

Now blessing di£Pers from prayer in assurance, because 
it is not performed by way of request, but of confidence 
and power, effectually applying God^'s favour to the bless- 
ed, by the interesting of that dignity wherewith God hath 
invested the priest, and engaging of God^s own power and 
institution for a blessing. The neglect of this duty in 
ministers themselves hath made the people also neglect it j 
so that they are so far from craving this benefit from their 
ghostly father, that they oftentimes go out of church, be- 
fore he hath blessed them. In the time of popery, the 
priest'^s benedicite, and his holy water, were over-highly 
valued ; and now we are fallen to the dean contrary, even 
from superstition to coldness and atheism. But the par- 
aon first values the fpft in himself, and then teacheth his 
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ih to value it. And it is observable, that if a mkuster 
with a great man in the ordinary course of comptt- 
dng language, he shall be esteemed as an ordinary 
[£menter; but if be often interpose a Messing, when 
other gives him just opportumty, by speakmg any 
1^ this unusual form begets a reverence, and makes him 
^med aoccMxling to his profesaon. The same is to be 
rved in writing letters also. To conclude, if all men 
to bless upon occasion, as appears Rom. xiL 14. how 
b more those who are spiritual fathers? 



1 



CHAP. XXXVII. 

Concerning detraction, 

[£ country parson, perceiving that most, when they 
at leisure, make others^ faults their entertainmait and 
lurse, and that even some good men think, so they 
k truth, they may disclose another's fault, finds it 
;what difficult how to proceed in this point. For if 
ibsolutely shut up men'^s mouths, and forbid all dis* 
of faults, many an evil may not only be, but also 
in his parish, without any remedy, (which cannot 
pplied without notice,) to the dishonour of God, and 
niection of his flock, and the discomfort, discredit, and 
erance of the pastor. On the other side, if it be un- 
\j1 to of^en faults, no benefit or advantage can make it 
111 : for we must not do evil, that good may come of it. 

the parson taking this point to task, which is so ex- 
ing useful, and , hath taken so deep root, that it seems 
rery life and substance of conversation, hath proceeded 

far in the discussing of it. Faults are eitner noto- 
( or private. Again, notorious faults are either such 
re made known by common fame, (and of these, those 

know them, may talk, so they do it not with sport, 
commiseration;) or else such as have passed judg- 
;, and been corrected either by whipping, or imprison- 
or the like. Of these also men may talk, and more, 

may discover them to those that know them not ; be- 
3 infamy is a part of the sentence against malefactors, 
h the law intends, as is evident by those, which are 
ded for rogues, that they may be known ; or put into 
itocks, that they may be looked upon. But some mav 
though the law allow this, the gospel doth not, which 

so much advanced dbarity, and ranked badcbiters 
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amonff the generation of the wicked, Rom. i. 80. But this 
is eaaly answered: as the executioner is not uncharitable 
thai takes away the life of the condemned, except, besides 
his office, he add a tincture of private malice in the joy 
and haste of acting his part ; so neither is he that defames 
him, whom the law would have defsuned, except he also 
do it out of rancour. For in infamy all are executioners, 
and the law gives a malefactor to all to be defamed. And 
as malefactors may lose and forfeit thdr goods or life, so 
may they their good name, and the possession thereof, 
which before their offence and judgment they had in all 
men^s breasts : for all are honest, till the contrary be prov- 
ed. Besides, it concerns the commonwealth, that rogues 
should be known, and charity to the public hath the pre- 
cedence of private charity. So that it is so far fix>m being 
a fault to discover such offenders, that it is a duty rather, 
which may do much good, and save much harm. Never- 
theless, if the punished delinquent shall be much troubled 
for his »ns, and turn quite another man, doubtless then 
also men^s affections ana words must turn, and forbear to 
speak of that, which even God himself hath forgotten. 
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I. Personal duty. 

I. HeMEMBER that it ib your great duty, and tied 
on you by many obligations, that you be exanfuar in your 
lives, and be patterns and presidents to your flocks ; lest it 
be said unto you, fF'hy taJcest thou my law into tku mouthy 
seeing thou tiatest to be rrformed thereby? He that liyes 
an iale life may preach with truth and reason, or as did 
the Pharisees : out not as Christ, or as one having autho- 
rity. 

II. Every minister in taking accounts of his life must 
judge of his duty by more strict and severer measures, 
than he does of his people ; and he that ties heavy burdens 
upon others, ought U«lf to cany the heaviest end : and 
many things may be lawful in them, which he must not 
suffer in himself. 

III. Let every minister endeavour to be learned in all 
spiritual wisdom, and skilful in the things of Grod ; for he 
will ill teach others the way of godliness, perfectly, that is 
himself a babe and uninstructed. An ignorant minister is 
an head without an eye ; and an evil minister is salt that 
hath no savour. 

IV. Every minister, above alt things, must be careful 
that he be not a servant to passion, whether of anger or 
desire. For he that is not a master of his passdons will al- 
ways be useless, and quickly wiU become contemptible 
and cheap in the eyes of tiis parish. 

V. Let no minister be litigious in any thing ; not greedy 
or covetous; not insisting upon little things, or quarrel- 
ing for, or exacting of every minute portion of his dues ; 
but bountiful and easy ; remitting of his right, when to do 
so may be useful to his people, or when the oontrarj may 
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do mischief, and cause reproach. Be not over r^kteousj 
(sidth Solomon,) that is, not severe in demanding, or forc- 
ing every thing, though it be indeed his due. 

VI. Let not the name of the church be made a pre- 
tence for personal covetousness ; by saying, you are will- 
ing to remit many things, but you must not wrong the 
church : for though it be true, tliat you are not to do pre- 
judice to succession, yet many things may be for^v^i ufKm 
just occasions, from which the church shall receive no iii- 
commodity ; but be sure that there are but few things 
which thou art bound to do in thy personal capacity, but 
the same also, and more, thou art obliged to perform, as 
thou art a public person. 

VII. Never exact the o£Perings, or customary wages, 
and such as are allowed by law, in the ministration of the 
sacraments, nor condition for them, nor secure them be- 
forehand ; but first do your office, and minister the sacra- 
ments purely, readily, and for Christ^s sake; and whea 
that is clone, receive what is your due. 

VIII. Avoid all pride, as you would flee from the most 
frightful apparition, or the most cruel enemy ; and reman- 
ber that you can never truly teach humihty, or tell what 
it is, unless you practise it yourselves. 

IX. Take no measures of humility, but such as are 
material and tangible; such which con^st not in humble 
words, and lowly gestures; but what is first truly radi- 
cated in your souls, in low opinion' of yourselves, and in 
real preferring others before yourselves; and in such signi- 
fications, which can neither deceive yourselves nor others. 

X. Let every curate of souls strive to understand him- 
self best ; and then to understand others. Let him spare 
himself least ; but severely judge, censure, and condemn 
himself. If he be leamecl, let him shew it by wise teach- 
ing, and humble manners. If he be not learned, let him 
be sure to get so much knowledge as to know that, and so 
much humuity, as not to grow insolent, and pufied up by 
his emptiness. For many will pardon a good man thiEit is 
less learned ; but if he be proud, no man will forgive him. 

XI. Let every minister be careful to live a life as ab- 
stracted from the afiPsdrs of the world, as his necesiuty will 
permit him ; but at no hand to be immerged and princi- 
pally employed in the affairs of the world: what cannot 
be avoided, and what is of good report, and what he is 
obliged to by any personal or collateral duty, that he may 
do, but no more: ever remembering the saying of our 
blessed Lord; Jn the world ye shall have trouble; bui in 
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me ye shaU have peace ; and consider this also, which is a 
great truth ; that every decree of love to the world is so 
much taken from the love of Grod. 

XII. Be no otherwise solicitous of your fame and repu* 
tation, but by doinff your duty well and wisely ; in otner 
things refer yourseli to Grod ; but if you meet with evil 
tmigues, be careful that you bear reproaches sweetly and 
temperatdy. 

XIXI. tfemember that no minister can govern his people 
well, and prosperously, unless himself hath learned humbly 
and dieerfuUy to obey his superior. For ^very minister 
should be fike the good centurion in the gospel; himself 
18 under authority, and he hath people under hun. 

XIV. Be sure in all your words and actions to preserve 
Cfarisdan nrnplidty and ingenuity ; to do to others, as you 
would be done unto yourself ; and never to speak what 
you do not think. Trust to truth, rather than to your 
memory ; tat this may fail you, that will never. 

XV. Fray much and very fervently, {or all your pa^ 
mluoners, and all men that belong to you, and all that De« 
loiu^ to Grod ; but espedally for the conversicm of souls ; 
and be very zealous for nothing, but for Grod^s glory, and 
the salvation of the wcnrld, and particularly of yobr charges : 
ever remembering that you are by God appointed, as the 
mimsters of prayer ana the mimsters of good things, to 
pmy for all the world, and to heal all the world, as far as 
you are able. 

XVI. Every minister must learn and practise patience, 
that by bearing all adversity meekly, and humbly, and 
cheerfully, and by doing all his duty with unweaned in- 
dustry, and with great courage, constancy, and Christian 
magnanimity, he may the better assist his people in the 
bearing of their- crosses, and overcoming of theu: difficul- 
ties. 

XVII. He that is holy, let him be holy still, and still 
more holy, and never thinic he hath done his work, till all 
be finished by perseverance, and the measures of perfection 
in a holy life, and a holy death ; but at no hand must he 
ma^idfy himself by vain separations from others, or de- 
basing diem that are not so holy. 

II. Of prudence required in ministers, 

XVIII. Remember that discretion is the mistress of all 
graces; and humility is the greatest of all miracles: and 
without this, all graces perish to a man^s self; «id widiout 
that, all graces are useless unta others. 
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XIX. Let no minister be governed by the opinion of his 
people, and destroy his duty, by unreasonable complianoe 
with their humours, lest, as the bishop of Granata told 
the ffovemors of Leria and Patti, like silly animals they 
take Durdens upon their backs at the pleasure of the mul- 
titude, which tney neither can retain with prudence, nor 
shake off with safety. 

XX. Let not the reverence of any man cause you to m 
affainst God; but in the matter of souls, being well ad^ 
vised, be bold and confident ; but abate nothing of the ho- 
nour of God, or the just measures of your duty, to satisfj^ 
the importunity of any man whatsoever, and God will bear 
you out. 

XXI. When you teach your people any part of their 
duty, as in paying their debts, Uieir tithes and* oflferinffs, 
in giving due reverence and religious regards, diminiA 
nothing of admonition in these particulars, and the like^ 
though they object, That you speak for yourselves, and in 
your own cases. For counsel is not the worse, but the 
Detter, if it be profitable both to him that ^ves, and io 
him that takes it. Only do it in nmplicity, and jnim^paDy 
intend the good of their souls. 

; XXII. In taking accounts of the good lives of your- 
selves or others, take your measures by the express woids 
of scripture; and next to them estimate them by their 
proportion and compliance with the public measures, widi 
the laws of the nation, ecclesiastical and civil, and by the 
rules of fame, of public honesty and good report^ ana last 
of all by their observation of the ordinances and exterior 
parts of religion. 

XXIII. Be not satisfied when you have done a good 
work, unless you have also done it well; and when you 
have, then be careful that vainglory, partiality, self-eon- 
ceit, or any other folly or indiscretion, snatch it not out of 
your han^ and cheat you of the reward. 

XXIV. Be careful so to order yourself, that you fall not 
into temptation and folly in the presence of any of your 
charges ; and especially that you fall not into chidings and 
intemperate talkmgs, and sudden and violent. expressions: 
never be a party in clamours and scoldings, lest your callr 
ing be useless, and your person contemptible: ever re- 
membering that if you cheaply and lightly be engaeed in 
such low usages with any person, that person is ukelyto 
be lost from all possibility of receiving much good mm 
your ministry. 
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III. The rules and measures of government to be used by 

ministers in their respective cures. 

XXV. Use no violence to any man, to bring him to 
your opinion ; but by the word of your proper ministry, 
by demonstrations of the Spirit, by rational aiscourses, by 
excellent examples, constrain them to come in; and for 
other things they are to be permitted to their own liberty, 
to the measures of the laws, and the conduct of their go^ 
veriMX^. 

XXVI. Suffer no quarrel in your parish, and speedily 
suppress it when it is begun; and though all wise men 
will abstain from interposing in other men's affairs, and 
especially in matters of interest, which men love too well ; 
yet it is your duty h^e to interpose, by persuading them 
to friendships, reconcilements, moderate prosecutions of 
their pretences; and by all means you prudently can, to 
hcing them to peace and brotherly kindness. 

SlXVII. Suffer no houses of debauchery, of drunkenness 
or lust in your parishes; but implore the assistances of au- 
thoritjT for the suppressing of all such meeting-places and 
nurseries of impiety ; and as for places of public entertain- 
ment, take care that they observe the rules of Christian 
piety, and the allowed measures of the laws. 

XXVIII. If there be any papists or sectaries in your 
parishes, neglect not frequently to confer with them in 
the s^nrit of meekness, and by the importunity of wise 
discourses seeking to gain them. But stir up no violences 
a^nst them ; but leave them (if they be incurable) to the 
wise and merciful disposition of the laws. 

XXIX Receive not the people to doubtful disputations : 
and let no names of sects' or differing religions be kept up 
amongst you, to the disturbance of the public peace and 
private diarity: and teach not the people to estimate 
their piety by their distance from any opinion, but by 
their raith in Christ, their obedience to God and the laws, 
and their love to all Christian people, even though they be 
deceived. 

XXX. Think no man consijiderable upon the point or 
pretence of a tender conscience, unless he live a good life, 
and in all things endeavojur to approve himself void of of- 
fence both towards God and man : but if he be an humble 
person, modest and inquiring, apt to learn and desirous of 
infcHination ; if he seeks for it in all ways reasonable and 

tious, and is obedient to laws, then take care of him, use 
im tenderly, persuade him meekly, reprove him gently, 

it 9 
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and deal mercifully with him, till God shall reveal also 
that to him, in which his unavoidable trouUe and his 
temptation lies. 

XXXI. Mark them that cause divisions among you, 
and avoid them; for such persons are by the acriptuxe 
called scandals^ in the abstract; they are offisndets and 
offences too. But if any man have an opinion, let him 
have it to himself, till he can be cured at his disease by 
time, and counsel, and gentle usages. But if he separates 
from the church, or gathers a congregation, he is proud, 
and is fallen from the communicm ot saints, and the uni^ 
of the catholic church. 

XXXII. He that observes any of his pec^le to be zefr* 
lous, let him be careful to conduct that zeal into sudi 
channels where there is least danger of inconveniency; let 
him employ it in something that is good ; let it be praned 
to fight against sin. For zeal is like a cancer in the breast; 
feed it with good flesh, or it will devour the heart 

XXXIII. Strive to get the love of the oongr^ation; 
but let it not degenerate into popularity. Cause them to 
love you and revere you; to love wiu religion, not for 
your compliance ; for the good you do them, not for that 
you please them. Get their love by dains your duty, but 
not by omitting, or spoiling any part of it: ever remem- 
bering the severe woras of our blessed Saviour, fVo be to 
you tvhen all men speak well of you. 

XXXIV. Suffer not the common people to prattle about 
reli^on and questions ; but to spealc little, to be swift to 
hear, and slow to speak ; that they learn to do good wcnrks 
for necessary uses, that they work with their hands, that 
they may have wherewithal to give to them that need; 
that they study to be quiet, and learn to do their own 
business. 

XXXV. Let every minister take care that he call on 
his charge, that they order themselves so, that they leave 
no void spaces of their time, but that every part dT it be 
filled with useful or innocent employment. For whexe 
there is a space without business, that space is the prop^ 
time for danger and temptation ; and no man is more mi- 
serable than ne that knows not how to spend his time. 

XXXVI. Fear no man^s person in the dcdng of ycfot 
'duty wisely, and according to the laws : remembering al- 
ways, that a servant of God can no more be hurt by aU the 
powers of wickedness, than by the noise of a fly's wing, 

• 'Sftdi^>M ira^ rh }ii»x^** ^>de Rom. xvi. 17. •* hxt^rmrw^rtf. 
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or the chirping of a sparrow. Brethren, do well for your- 
selves; do weu for yourselves as long as you have time; 
you know not how soon death will come. 

XXXVII. Entertain no persons into your assemblies 
bom other parishes, unless upon great occasion, or in the 
destitution of a minister, or by contingency and seldom 
visits, or with leave ; lest the labour of thy brother be dis- 
coura^gedy and thyself be thou^t to preach Christ out of 
envy, and not of good-will. 

XXXVIII. Never appeal to the judgment of the people 
in matters of controversy; teach tnem obedience, not ar- 
rogancy ; teach them to be humble, not crafty. For with- 
out the aid oi false guides you will find some of them of 
themselves af>t enoum to be troublesome ; and a question 
put into their heaos and a power of judging into their 
Lands, is a putting it to their choice whether you shall be 
troubled by them this week or the next ; for much longer 
you cannot escape. 

XXXIX. Let no minister of a parish introduce any cere- 
mony, rites, or gestures, though with some seeming piety 
and devotion, but what are commanded by the church, 
and established by law ; and let these also oe wisely and 
usefully explicated to the people, that they may under- 
stand me reasons of obedience; but let there be no more 
introduced, lest the people be burdened unnecessarily, and 
tempted or divided. 

IV. Rules and advices concerning preaching. 

XL. Let every minister be diligent in preaching the 
word of God, according to the ability that God gives him : 
ever remembering that to minister Grod'^s word unto the 
people is the one half of his great office and employment 

XLI. Let every minister be careful that what he de- 
livers be indeed the word of God ; that his sermon may be 
answerable to his text ; for this is God^s word, the other 
ought to be according to it ; that although in itself it be 
but the word oi man, yet by the purpose, truth, and sig- 
nification of it, it may in a secondary sense be the word of 
God. 

XLII. Do not spend your sermons in general and in- 
definite things, as m exhortations to the people to get 
Christ, to be united to Christ, and tUngs of the like un- 
limited agnification; but tell them in every duty, what 
are the measures, what carcumstances, what instruments^ 
and what is the particular minute meaning of every ge- 
neral advice. For generals not expticated do but fill Uie 
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people^s heads with empty notions, and their mouths with 
perpetual unintelli^Ue talk ; but their hearts remain empty, 
and themselves are not edified. 

. XLIII. Let not the humours and inclinations of the 
people be the measures of your doctrines, but let your 
doctrines be the measure of their persuasions. Let them 
know from you what they ought to do; but if you learn 
from them what you ought to teach, you will give but a 
very ill account at the day of judgment of the souls com* 
mitted to you. He that receives from the people what 
he shall teach them, is like a nurse that asks of her child 
what physic she shall ^ve him. 

XLIV. Every minister in reproofs of sin and sinnen 
ought to concern himself in the faults of them that are 
present, but not of the absent ; nor in reproof of the times; 
for this can serve no end but of faction and sedition, pub- 
lic murmur and private discontent; besides this, it does 
nothing but amuse the people in the faults of others, 
teaching them to revile their betters, and neglect the dan- 
gers of their own souls. 

XLV. As it looks like flattery and design to preach no- 
thing before magistrates but the duty of their people and 
their own eminency ; so it is the be^nning oi mutiny to 
preach to the people the duty of their superiors and su- 
preme; it can neither come from a good prindple, nor 
tend to a good end. Every minister ought to preach to 
his parish, and urge their duty : St. John the Baptist told 
the soldiers what the soldiers should do, but troubled not 
their heads with what was the duty of the Scribes and 
Pharisees. 

XL VI. In the reproof of sins be as particular as you 
please, and spare no man^s sin, but meddle with no man^s 
person; neither name any man, nor signify him, neither 
reproach him, or make him to be suspected ; he that doth 
otherwise makes his sermon to be a libel, and the ministiy 
of repentance an instrument of revenge ; and so doing he 
shall exasperate the man, but never amend the sinner. 

XL VI I. Let the business of your sermons be to preach 
holy life, obedience, peace, love among neighbours, hearty 
love, to live as the old Christians did, and the new should ; 
to do hurt to no man, to do good to every man : for in 
these things the honour of God consists, ana the kingdom 
of the Lord Jesus. 

XLVIII. Press those graces most that do most good, 
and make the least noise; such as. giving privately and 
forgiving publicly ; and prescribe the grace of chanty by 
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all the measures of it which are given by the apostle, 
1 Cor. xiii. For this grace is not finished by good words, 
nor yet by good works, but it is a great Duilding, and 
many materials go to the structure of it. It is worth your 
study, for it is the fulfilling of the Commandments. 

^LIX. Because it is impossible that charity should live, 
unless the lust of the tongue be mortified, let every minis- 
ter in his charge be frequent and severe against slanderers, 
iletracters, and backbiters; for the crime of backbiting is 
the poison of charity, and yet so common, that it is passed 
into a proverb, j^ler a good dinner let us sit doum and 
backbite our neighbours. 

L. Let every minister be careful to- observe, and vehe- 
ment in reprovmg those faults of his parishioners, of which 
the laws cannot or do not take co^izance; such as are 
many, degrees of intemperate drinkings, gluttony, riotous 
living, expenses above ttieir ability, pnde, bra^mng, lyinff 
in ordinary conversation, covetousness, peevishness, and 
hasty an^r, and such like. For the word of God searches 
deeper than the laws of men; and many things will be 
bard to be proved by the measures of courts, which are 
easy enough to be oDserved by the watchful and diligent 
eye and ear of the guide of souls. 

LI. In your sermons to the people, often speak of the 
four last things, of death and judgment, heaven and hell; 
of the life and death of Jesus Christ ; of God^s mercy to 
r^pentin^ anners, and his severity against the impenitent ; 
of the formidable examples of Goas anger poured forth 
upon rebels, sacrilegious, oppressors of widows and or- 
phans, and all persons guilty of crying sins : these are use-: 
ful, safe, and profitable : but never run into extravagances 
and curiosities, nor trouble yourselves or them with mys- 
terious secrets ; for there is more laid before you than you 
can understand ; and the whole duty of man is, To fear 
God and keep fds commandments. Speak but very little of 
the secret and high things of God, but as much as you can 
of the lowness and humility of Christ. 

LI I. Be not hasty in pronouncing damnation agidnst 
any man or party in a matter of disputation. It is enough 
that you reprove an error ; but what shall be the sentence 
against it at the day of judgment, thou knowest not, and 
therefore pray for the erring person, and reprove him, but 
leave the sentence to his Judge. 

LIII. Let your sermons teach the duty of all states of 
men to wf^om you speak; and particularly take care of 
servants and hirelings, merchants and tradesmen, that they 
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be not unskilful, nor unadmonished in thdr reipecthre du- 
ties; and in all things speak usefully and affeclaonately; 
for by this means you will provide for all men^s needs, 
both for them that sm by reason of thdr little understand* 
ing, and them that an because they have evil, dull, or de* 
praved affections. 

LIV. In your sermons and discourses of reliffjon, uae 
primitive, known, and accustomed words, and meet not 
new fantastical or schismatical terms; let the Sunday iSes- 
tival be called the Lord^s day; and pretend no tevB firam 
the common use of words amongst Christians. For ihej 
that make a business of the words of common use, and le* 
form religion by introducing a new wcard^ intend to make # 
change, but no amendment ; they spend themselves in tri- 
fles, like the barren turf that sends forth no medioBdUe 
herbs, but store of mushrooms ; and they ^ve a demonstra- 
tion that they are dther impertinent people, or else of a 
querulous nature; and that they are ready to disturb the 
church if they could find occasion. 

LV. Let every minister in his charge, as mudi as he 
can, endeavour to destroy all popular errors and evil prin- 
ciples taken up by his people, or others with whom they 
converse; especiaUy those that directly oppose the indis- 
pensable necessity of a holy life; let him endeavour to 
understand in what true and useful sense Christ^a active 
obedience is imputed to us ; let him make his people feir 
the deferring of their repentance, and putting it off to 
their death-bed ; let him explicate the nature of faitli, so 
that it be an active and qmckening principle of charity; 
let him, as much as he may, take from them all con- 
fidences that slacken their obedience and diligence; let 
him teach them to impute all th^ sins to their own follies 
and evil choice, and so build them up in a most holy fidth 
to a holy life : ever ]*emembering that in all ages it hath 
been the greatest artifice of Satan to hinder the increase of 
Christ^s kingdom, by destroying those things in which it 
does consist, viz. peace ana nghteousness, holiness and 
mortification. 

LVI. Every minister ought to be careful that he nev^ 
expound scriptures in pubhc contrary to the known sense 
of the catholic church, and particularly of the churches 
of England and Ireland, nor introduce any doctrine against 
any of the four first general councils ; for these, as they 
are measures of truth, so also of necessity ; that is, as they 
are safe, so they are sufficient ; and beside what is taught 
by these no matter of belief is necessary to salvation. 
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LVII. Let no preacher bring before the people in his 
sermons or discourses, the argument of great and danger- 
ous hereflies, though with a purpose to confute them ; for 
they will much easier retain the objection than understand 
the answer. 

LVIII. Let not the preacher make an article of faith 
to be a matter of dispute; but teach it with plainness and 
simplicity, and confirm it with easy arguments and plain 
wcmls of scripture, but without objection; let them be 
taught to believe, but not to argue^ lest if the arguments 
meet with a scrupulous person, it rather shake the founda- 
tion by curious inquiry, than establish it by arguments too 
hard. 

LIX. Let the preacher be careful that in his sermons he 
lue no light, immodest, or ridiculous expressions, but what 
is wise, grave, useful, and fcnr edification; that when the 
preacher brings truth and gravity, the people may attend 
with fear and reverence. 

LX. Let no preacher envy any man that hath ajgreater 
audience, or more fame in preachmg than himself; £t him 
not detract from him or lessen his reputation directly or 
indirectly ; for he that cannot be even- with his brother 
but by pulling him down, is but a dwarf still ; .and no man 
is the better for making his brother worse. In all things 
desire that Christ^s kingdom may be advanced ; and rejoice 
that he is served, whoever be the minister; that if you 
cannot have the fame of a great preacher, yet you may 
have the reward of being a good man ; but it is hard to 
miss both. 

LXI. Let every preacher in his parish take care to expli- 
cate to the people the mysteries of the great festivals, as 
of Christmas, Easter, Ascension-day, Whit-Sunday, Tri- 
ni^-Sunday, the Annundation of the blessed Vir^n Mary ; 
bemuse these feasts containing in them the great funduu 
mentals of our faith, will with most advantage convey the 
mysteries to the people, and fix them in their memories, 
by the solemnity and circunlstances of the day. 

LXII. In all yoiu: sermons and discourses speak nothing 
of Grod but what is honourable and glorious; and impute 
not to him such things, the consequences of which a wise 
and good man will not own : never suppose him to be au- 
thor of sin, or the procurer of our diunnation. For God 
ctamot be tempted^ neither tempteth he any man, God is 
true, and every man a Uar. 

LXIII. Let no preacher compare one ordinance with 
another; as prayer with preaching, to the disparagement 
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of ^ther; but use both in their proper seasoDB, and ac- 
cording to appointed order. 

LXJ V. Let no man preach for the praise €i men ; but if 
you meet it, instantly watch and stand upon your guard, 
and pray against your own vanity ; and by an express act 
of acknowledgment and adoration return the jmise to God. 
Remember that Herod was for the omission of this smitten 
by an angel ; and do thou tremble, fearing lest the judg- 
ment of God be otherwise than the sentence of the peofde. 

y. Rules and advices concermng CatecMsm. 

LXV. Every minister is bound upon every Lord's day 
before evening prayer, to instruct alt young people in the 
Creed^ the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and 
the doctrine of the- sacraments, as they are set down and 
explicated in the Church Catechism. 

LXVI. Let a bell be tolled when the catechising is to 
be^n, that all who desire it may be present; but let all 
the more ignorant and uninstructed part of, the people, 
whether they be old or young, be required to be present; 
that no person in your parishes be ignorant in the founda- 
tions of religion : ever remembering, that if in these things 
they be unskilful, whatever is taught besides is like a house 
built upon the sand. 

LXVII. Let every minister teach his people the use, 
practice, methods, and benefits of meditation, or mental 
prayer. Let them draw out for them helps and rules for 
their assistance in it, and furnish them with materials, 
concerning the life and death of the ever blessed Jesus, 
the ^eatness of God, our own meanness, the dreadful 
sound of the last trumpet, the infinite event of tjie two 
last sentences at doomsday : let them be taught' to con- 
sider what they have been, what they are, and what they 
shall be ; and above all things what are the issues of eter- 
nity ; glories never to cease, pains never to be ended. 

LXVIII. Let every minister exhort his people to a fre- 
quent confession of their sins, and a declaration of the 
state of their souls; to a conversation with their minister 
in spiritual things, to an inquiry concerning all the parts of 
their duty ; for by preaching, and catechising, and private 
intercourse, all the needs of souls can best be served ; but 
by preaching alone they cannot. 

LXIX. Let the people be exhorted to keep fasting-days, 
and the feasts of the cnurch ; according to tneir respective 
capacities; so it be done without burden to theni, and 
without becoming a snare; that is, that upon the account 
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of reli^on and holy desires to please God, they spend some 
time in religion, besides the Lord^s day ; but be very care- 
ful that the Lord'^s day be kept reli^ously, according to tl:^ 
seyerest measures of the church, and the commands of au- 
thority: ever remembering, that as they ^ve but little 
testimony of repentance and mortification, who never fast ; 
so they sive but small evidence of their joy in Grod and re^ 
li^on, wiio are unwilling solemnly to partake of the publ^ 
and regions joys of the Christian church. 

LXX. Let every minister be diluent in exhorting all pa^ 
rents and masters to send their children and servants to 
the bishop at the visitation, or other solemn times of his 
coming to them, that they may be confirmed : and let him 
also take care that all youne persons may by understanding 
the principles of religion, ineir vow of baptism, the exceC 
lency of the Christian religion, the necessity and advantages 
of it, and of living according to it, be fitted and disposed, 
and accordingly by them presented to the bishop, that he 
may pray over them, and invocate the Holy Spirit, and mi- 
nister the holy rite of confirmadon. 

VI. Rules and advices concerning the visitation of the sick. 

LXXI. Eveiy minister ought to be careful in visiting all 
the sick and amicted persons of his parish : ever remem- 
bering, that as the priest^s lips are to preserve knowledge, 
so it IS his duty to minister a word of comfort in the time 
of need. 

' LfXXII. A minister must not stay till he be sent for ; but 
of his own accord and care go to them, to examine them, 
to exhort them to perfect their repentance, to strengthen 
their faith, to encourage their patience, to persuade them 
to resignation, to the renewing of their holy vows, to the 
love of Grod, to be reconciled to their neighbours, to make 
restitution and amends, to confess their sins, to settle their 
estate, to provide for their charges, to do acts of piety and 
charity, and above all things, that they take care they do 
not tan towards the end of their Uves. For if repentance 
on our death-bed seem so very late for the sins of our life ; 
what time shall be left to repent us of the sins we commit 
on bur death-bed ? 

LXXIII. When you comfort the afflicted, endeavour to 
bring them to the true love of God ; for he that serves 
God for God^s sake, it is almost impossible he should be 
oppressed, with sorrow. 

LiXXIV. In answering the cases of conscience of the 
fflck or afflicted people, consider not who asks, but what 
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he asks ; and consult in your answers more with the estate 
of his soul, than the oonveniency of his estate; fcnr no 
flattei^ is so fatal as that of the phjrsician or divine. 

LaXV. If the sick person inquires concerning the final 
estate of his soul, he is to be reproved rather than answer- 
ed ; only he is to be called upon to finidb his duty, to do 
all the good he can in that season, to pray for paraon and 
acceptance: but you have nothing to do to meddle with 
passing final sentences; ndther cast him down in despair, 
nor raise him up to vain and unreasonable confidences^ 
But take care that he be not carelessly dismissed. 

LXXVI. In order to these and many other good pur- 
poses, every mimster ought frequently to converse with his 
parishioners; to go to their houses, but always publicly, 
with witness, ana with prudence, lest what is charitalMy 
intended be scandalously reported ; and "in aU your con- 
versation be sure to give good example, and upon all oc- 
casions to give good counsel. 

VII. Of ministering the sacraments^ public prayers, and other 

duties of ministers. 

LXXVII. Every minister is obliged publicly or privately 
to read the common prayers every day in the week, at 
morning and evening; and in great towns and populous 
places conveniently inhabited, it must be read in churches, 
that the daily sacrifice of prayer and thanksgiving may 
never cease. 

LXXVIII. The minister is to instruct the people, that 
the baptism of their children ought not to be ordinarily 
deferred longer than till the next Sunday after the birth 
of the child; lest importune and unnecessary dday occsr 
sion that the child die before it is dedicated to the service 
of Grod and the religion of the Lord Jesus, before it be 
bom again, admitted to the promise of the gospel^ and 
reckoned in the account of the second Adam. 

LXXIX. Let every minister exhort and press the peo- 
ple to a devout and periodical communion, at the least 
three times in the year, at the great festivals ; but the de- 
vouter sort, and they who have leisure, are to be invited^ 
to a frequent communion ; and let it be given and received 
with great reverence. 

LXXX. Every minister ought to be well skilled and 
studied in saying his office, in the rubrics, the canons, the 
articles, and the homilies of the church, that he may do 
his duty readily, discreetly, gravely, and by the public 
measures of the laws. To which also it is very useful that 
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it be added, that every minister study the ancient canons 
of the church, especially the penitentials of the eastern 
and western churcnes: let him read good books, such as 
are approved by public authority ; such which are useful, 
wise, lind holy; not the scribblin^s of unlearned parties, 
but of men learned, pious, obedient, and disinterested; 
and amongst these, such especially which describe duty 
and good fife, which minister to faith and charity, to piety 
and devotion; cases of conscience, and solid expositions 
of scripture. Concerning which learned and wise persons 
are to be consulted. 

LXXXI. Let not a curate of souls trouble himself with 
any studies but such which concern his own or his peo- 
le^s duty ; such as may enable him to speak well, and to 
o well; but to meddle not with controversies, but such 
by which he may be enabled to convince the sainsayers in 
things that concern public peace and a good life. 

La XXII. Be careful m all the public administrations 
of your parish, that the poor be provided for. Think it no 
shame to beg for Christ s poor members ; stir up the peo- 
ple to liberal alms by your words and your example. Let a 
collection be made every Lord^s day, and upon all solemn 
meetings, -and at every communion ; and let the collection 
be wisely and piously administered : ever remembering, 
that at tne day of judgment nothing shall publicly be pro- 
claimed, but the rewara of alms and mercy. 

LXXXIII. Let every minister be siure to lay up a 
treasure of comforts and advices, to bring forth for every 
man'*8 need in the day of his trouble ; let him study and 
heap together instruments and advices for the promoting 
of every virtue, and remedies and arguments against every 
vice ; let him teach his people to make acts of virtue not 
only by external exercise, but also in the way of prayer 
and internal meditation. 

In these and all tilings else that concern the minister's 
duty, if there be difficulty, you are to repair to your bishop 
for further advice, as^stance, and information. 
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CHAP. L 

Of the dignity of sacred employments^ and the names and de- 
signations given to them in scripture. 

JlLOW low soever the est^bm of the clergj may be sunk 
in a profane and corrupt age, and how much soever the 
errors and disorders of clergymen may have contributed 
to bring this not only upon themselves, but upon others 
who deserve better, but are unhappy in beinff mixed with 
so much ill company ; yet certainly if we either consider 
the nature of things in themselves, or the value that is set 
on that profesfflon, in the scriptures, it will appear that it 
ought to be considered at another rate than it is. As 
much as the soul is better than the body, and as much as 
the purifying and perfecting the soul is preferable to all 
those mechanical emplo3rment8 which relate to the body, 
and as much as eternity is more valuable than thb short 
and tranintory life; so much does this emplpjnsient excel 
all others. 

A clergyman, by his character and deogn of life, ought 
to be a man separated from the cares and concerns of this 
world, and deoicated to the study and meditation of di- 
viiK matters: whose conversation ought to be a pattern 
for others ; a constant preaching to his people : who ought 
to offer up the prayers of the people in their name, and as 
their mouth to God : who ought to be prar^ing and inter- 
ceding for them in secret, as well as officiating among 
them in public : who ought to be distributing among them 
the bread of life, the word of God; and to be dispenang 
among' them the sacred rites, which are the badges, the 
union, and the suppcnls of Christians. H^ ought to ad- 
monidi^ to. reprove, and to- comfort them, not only' by his 
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Sneral doctrine in his sermons, but from house to house ; 
at so he may do these things more home and effectuaUy, 
than can be done from the pulpit. He is to watch over 
their souls, to keep them from error, and to alarm them 
out of their sins, by giving them warning of the judgments 
of God ; to visit the sick, and to prepare them for the 
judgment and life to (k)me. 

This is the function of a clergyman ; who, that he may 
perform all these duties with more advantage, and better 
effect, ought to behave himself so weU, that his own con- 
versation may not only be without offence, but be so ex- 
emplary, that his people may have reason to conclude, 
that he himself does firmly believe all those things which 
he proposes to them ; that he thinks himself bound to fol- 
low all those rules that he sets them ; and that they may 
see such a serious spirit of devotion in him, that from 
thence they may be induced to believe, that his chief 
design among them is to do them good, and to save th^ 
souls ; which may prepare them so to esteem and love him^ 
that they may not be prejudiced against any thing that 
he does and says in public, by any i£ing that they dbeerve 
in himself in secret. He must also be emfdoying himsdf 
so «vell in his private studies, that from thence he may be 
furnished with such a variety of lively thoughts^ divine 
meditations, and proper and noble expressions, as may 
enable him to discharge every part of his duty in such a 
manner, as may raise not so much his own reputation, as 
the credit of his function, and of the great message of re- 
conciliation that is committed to his charge: above all 
studies, he ought to apply himself to understand the holy 
scriptures aright ; to have his memory well furnished that 
way, that so upon all occa^ons he may be able to enforce 
what he says out of them, aiid so be an able minister of 
the New Testament. 

This is in short the character of a true clergyman, 
which is to be more fully opened and enlarged on in the 
following parts of this book. All this looks so great and 
so noble, tnat it does not appear necessary to raise it, or to 
insist on it more fully. Indeed it speaks its own dignity 
so sensibly, that none will dispute it, but such as are qpen 
enemies to all religion in general, or to the Christian re* 
ligion in particular; and yet even few of these are so 
entirely corrupted, as not to wish that external order and 
policy were kept up among men, for restraining the in- 
justice and violence of unruly appetites and passionis; 
which few, even of the tribe of the libertines, seeni to 
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deflire to be let loose; since the peace and safety of man- 
kind require that the world be kept in method, and under 
some yoke. 

It will be more suitable to my design, to shew how 
well this character agrees with that which is laid down in 
the scriptures concerning these offices. I shall begin first 
with the names, and then go on to the descriptions, and 
lastly proceed to the rules that we find in them. 

The name of deacon, that is now appropriated to the 
lowest office in the church, was, in the time that the New 
Testament was writ, used more promiscuously: ibr the 
apostles, the evangelists, and those whom the apostles sent 
to visit the churches, are all called by this name. Gene- 
rally in all those places where the word minister is in our 
translation, it is aeacon in the Greek, which signifies pro- 
perly a servant, or one who labours for another. Such 
persons are dedicated to the immediate service of God; 
and are appropriated to the offices and duties of the church ; 
so this term both expresses the dignity and the labour of 
the employment. 

The next order carries now the name of presbyter, or 
dider; which though at first it was applied not only to 
Usbops, but to the apostles themselves ; yet in the suc- 
ceeding ages, it came to be appropriatea to the second 
rank or the officers in the church. It either signifies a se* 
niority of age, or of Christianity, in opposition to a neo^ 
j^yte at novice, one newly converted to the faith ; but by 
common Mijactice, as senate or senator, being at first given 
to counselldars by reason of their age, came afterwards to 
be a tide appropriate to them ; so the title presbyter, (al- 
tered in pronunciation to be in English, priest,) or elder, 
being a character of respect, denotes the dignitjr of those 
to whom it belongs : but since St Paul divides this title 
either into two different ranks, or into two different per- 
formances of the duties of the same rank, those that rule 
weUy and those that labour in word and doctrine^; this is 
a title that speaks both the dignity, and likewise the duty 
belonging to this function. 

The title which is now by the custom of many ages 
given to the highest function in the church, of bishop, or 
inspector, and overseer, as it imports a dignity in him, as 
the chief of those who labour; so it does likewise express 
his obligation to care and diligence, both in observing and 
overseeing the whole flock, and more s^)ecially in inspects 

• ITim. V. 17. 
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ing the deportment and laboim of his miow-workmaD, 
who are subordinate to him in the ccmstkntiaii 9l ihe 
church, yet ought to be esteemed by him, in imitaticm ef 
the apostles, his brethren, his feUow-Iabourers, and fellow- 
servants. Next to the names of the sacred fbnetionB, I 
shall consider the other designaticms and figures^ made use 
of to express them. 

The most common is that of pastor or sh^herd. It is 
to be remembered, that in the first simplicity of mankind, 
for many ages, men looked after their own catde, or em* 
ployed their children in it; and when they trusted Aat 
care to any other, it was no small sign of ih^r eoafideBoe, 
according to what Jacob said to Laban. The oaie of « 
good shepherd was a figure then so well understood, ifaft 
the prophet expresses God^s care of his people by tkis, tf 
his jeedxtig them as a shepherd, carryhr^ his lambs in Us 
bosom, and gently leading ihm that were wUk yaui^^. 
Christ also calls himself the good Shepherd, thai Imew his 
sheep, and did not as a hireUr^, fty away when ihe wo^ 
came, but laid down his life Jor Ids sh^^. TUm tbea 
being so often made use of in both Testaments, la an ex- 

Eression of the great trust omimitted to the clergy, whidi 
kewise supposes a great, a constant, and a tender care m 
looking to, in feeding or instructing, in watching over, and 
guarding the flock against errors and nns, and thrir being 
ready to offer themselves to the first fury of persecution. 

The title of stewards, or dispensers, which is the most 
honourable in a household, is also given to them. These 
assign to every one his due share, bo^ of labour and of 
provision; these watch over them, and have the care and 
order of the other servants assigned to them. So in this 
great family, of which Christ is the head<^, the stewards 
are not only in a post of great dignity, but also of much 
labour : they ought to be observing the rest of this house- 
hold, that they may be faithful in the distribution, aad so 
encourage, admonish, reprove, or censure, as there is oooa* 
son for it. 

They are also called ambassadors, and this xipon the 
noblest and most desirable messwe; for their busiBtfls is 
to treat of peace betweeh God and man ; to th^n ii gvpen 
the word or doctrine of reconciliation; they are sent hy 
Christ, and do speak in God^s name; as it Qod Ml fea- 
seech men by them; so do they in Chris fs stead, who is 
the Mediator, press men to be reconciled to God^; wcvdi 

^ Isa. xl. U. « John z. 11, 12. * I Cor. iv. 1,2. •2 Cor. t. 19, 20. 
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of a wary iag^ loiind, of .-great tnoA aiid diflnity, but whidi 
import ukewise great obligadcfiis. An atnbasMidor is very 
.sobcitcms to maiiitain die dimity of his character, and his 
master^ bonour; and chiefly to cany on that whidi is 
the nadn business that he is sent ii^n, whidi he is al- 
ways contriving how to promote : so if the honour of this 
title affects us as it ougot to do, with a just value lor it, 
we oiqo^t at the same time to consider the oUigatioDB 
dat aooonmany it, of living suitatbie to it, answermg m 
some sort tne dignity and majesty of the King of kmgB, 
tibat bas committed it to us: and of labouring with all 
possible diligence, to effectuate the great design on which 
we are sent; the reconciling sinners to God: the work 
having in itself a propcMtion to the dignity df him that eoK 
ploys us in it 

AaEiother, and yet a more glorious title, is that of an* 
geb^, who as they are of a pure and sublime nature, and 
are called a JUming ftre, so they do always behold the 
fwse €f OUT heavenly Father^ and ever do his ti»U, and are 
«bo nnnisteriii^ spirits, sent forth to minister to them that 
are appointed to be the heirs of salvation. This title is 
given to bidiops and pastors; and as if that were >not 
enough, they are in one place caUed not only the messen- 
gers or angels of the churches, but also the glory of 
Christ^. Tne natural importance of this is, that men, to 
wiuxn this title is applied, ought to imitate those heavcaoily 
powers, in die elevation of dieir souls, to contemplate the 
works and g^ry of Grod, and in dieir constant ooing Ins 
wiSl, m«H« particularlv in ministering to tb^ souls of tnose^ 
tac whom the gr^t Angel of the covenant made himself a 
sacrifice. 

I do not among these tides reckon those of rulets or 
gov^mors^, diat are also given to bishops, becioise they 
MMn to b& but another name for bidic^, whose inspection 
Was a rule and government, and so carried, in its mfpaiA- 
^mon, bodi authc^y and labour. To thesis desLniaCums, 
that c&tty in i^m chamctens of honour, but of honour 
joined to labour ; and for die sake of which the honour 
was due, aooofding to that, esteem them very highly for 
Aeir work^s sake; I diall add some odier aesigmftiona, 
diat in dieir rigniiScations carry only labour without Jio- 
mme, being borrowed from labours that are hard, but nb 
way honourable. 

Tbey are often called watdimeni, who used to stand 

' RCT. u. iii. 1 2 Cor. Tui. 23. >> Heb. xiu. 7, 17. * Ezek. iit 17. 
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on high towers, and were to give the alarm, as th^ saw 
occasion for it: these men were obliged to a xxmatant at- 
tendance, to watch in the niffht, iaswell as in the day.: 
so all this being applied to me clergy, imports that they 
ought to be upon tneir watch-tower, observing what dan- 
gers their people are exposed to, dither bj their sins, 
which provoke the judgments of God; or by the defligns 
of their enemies : they ou^ht not, by a fEilse respect, to 
suffer them to sleep and pensh in their sins; but must de- 
nounce the judgments of God to them, and rather incur 
their displeasure by their freedom, than suffer them to pe- 
rish in their security. 

St. Paul does also call churchmen by the name of build- 
ers, and gives to the apostles the title of master-builders^. 
This imports both hard and painful labour, and likewise 
great care and exactness in it, ror want of whidi the build> 
mg will be not only exposed to the injuries of weathei;, 
but will quickly tumble down ; and it gives us to under- 
stand, that those who carry this title ought to. study well 
the great rule, by which they must carry on the interest 
of rdigion, that so they may build pp thnr people in their 
most holy faith, so as to oe a buOding fitly, framed ia- 
gather. 

They are also called labourers in God'^s husbandry, la- 
bourers in his vineyard, and harvest, who are to sow, 
plant, and water, and to cultivate the soil of the church^. 
This imports a continual return of daily and hard labour, 
which requires both pain and diligence. They are also 
called soldiers'^, men that did war and fight against the 
powers of darkness. Th^ fatigue, the dangers and diffi- 
culties of that state of life, are so well understood, .that no 
application is necessary to make them more sengdble. . 

And thus by a particular enumeration of either the more 
special names of these offices, such as deacon, priest and 
bishop, ruler and governor, or of the designations given to 
them of shepherds or pastors, stewards, ambassadors, and 
angels, it appears that there is a great dignity belonging 
to .them, but a dignity which must carry labour with it, 
as that for which the honour is due: the other titles of 
watchmen, builders, labourers, and soldiers, import also 
that they are to decline no part of their duty, for the la- 
bour that is in it, the dangers that may follow, or the 
seeming meanness that may be in it, since We have for 
this so great a rule and pattern set us by our Saviour, who 

k 1 Cor. iii. 10. » 1 Cor. iii. 6, 9. Matth. ix. 37, 38. xx. 1. « Philipp. 
ii.25. 
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has given us this character of himself, and in that a rule 
to 2ul that pretend to come after him, The Son of man 
came not to be ministered untoj but to minister^. This 
was said upon the proud contentions that had been among 
his disciples, who should be the greatest: two of them 
presuming upon their near relation to him, and pretending 
to the first dignity in his kingdom; upon that he gave 
them to understand, that the dignities of his kin^om 
were not to be of the same nature with those that were in 
the world. It was not rule or empire to which they were 
to pretend ; The disaple was not to be above his lord: and 
he that humbled himself to be the last and lowest in his 
service, was by so doing really the first. 

He himself descended to tne washing his disciples* feet ^; 
which he proposeth to their imitation; and that came in 
latter ages to oe taken up by princes, and acted by them 
in pageantry : but the plain account of that action is, that 
it was a prophetical emblem ; of which sort we find seve- 
ral instances, both in Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel: the 
prof^et doing somewhat that had a mystical signification 
m it, relating to the subtect of his prophecy : so that our 
Saviour's washing the reet of his disciples imported the 
humility, and the descending to the meanest offices of cha- 
rity, which he recommended to his foUowers, particularly 
to those whom he appointed to preach his gospel to the 
world. 



CHAP. II. 

Of the rtdes set down in scripture for those that minister 
in holy tfmgs^ and of the corruptions that are set forth 
in them. 

1 INTEND to write with all possible simplicity, without 
the affectation of a strictness of method : and therefore I 
will ^ve one full view of this whole matter, without any 
other order than as it lies in the scriptures: and will lay 
both the rules and the reproofs that are in them together, 
as things that give light to one another. In the law of 
Moses P we find many very particular rules given for the 
washing and Consecration of the priests and Levites, chiefly 
of the holy priest. The whole tribe of Levi was sanctified 
and separated from the common labours, either of war or 

■> Matth. XX. 28. « John xiii. 5. p Levit viii. 
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tSlaae : md though cbey were but -cme ja twebm^ yet a 
tenth of all was aj^inted Ihr tbein-: Aey wen abo to 
havse a large diare of another tenA ; that so the^ wifgbi 
he not only delivered from all cares, hy that large fn- 
vixion that was made for them, but mifffat be aide to J^ 
lieve the neoemties of the widoU and &d>eAm, the n» 
and the strangers that sojourned among them ; ana bjr 
their bounty and charity be possessed both of the l6ve a&d 
esteem df the people. They were hoiy to the Lcmi; Aey 
were "said to be sanctified or dedicate to God ; and idie 
bead of their order carried an his mitre this imcripMi, 
HoliHei& to the hord. The many washing that they weie 
often to use, chiefly hi doing their funccicms, carried iUb 
signification in them, that they were appropriated to God, 
and that they were under very strict <HRigat»ms to a kiA 
d^ree of ipxmtj ; they mi^t not wo miKh as iiKNiRi £r 
their dead relatbns^ to imew how far they oo^it 1o liie 
above all the concerns of fledh and blood, ana even the 
most excusable pasoons of bumsn nature. Bat diove tSi 
things, these rules taught them with what eaattiien, de- 
cency, and purity they ought to perform those offiees that 
belonged to their function i^; ana therefore when AanoBTs 
two sons, Nadab and Abihu, tranigressed the law that 
QoA had given,^e came oul fiom the Lonrdj and dmnmred 
ibem^; and the reason given for it carries ifn k « perpetad 
rule ; / xvili be sanctified in aU them that draw near lo me, 
and before aU the people I will be glorified ^ : which import, 
that such as minister in holy things ought to behave them- 
selves so, that God^s name may be glonfied by their means ; 
otherwise, that God will glorify himself by his severe 
ju<%ments on them. A signal instance of wfaodi we do 
also find in Eli^s two sons^, whose impieties and defile- 
ments, as they made the people to abhor the offertng -cf the 
JLordj so they also drew down, not only heavy ji)dffmentB 
on themselves, but on the whole house of Eli ; and mdeed 
on the whole nation. 

fiuft besides the attendance which the priests and Le- 
vites were bound to give at the temple, and on tbe pub- 
lic service there, they were likewise obliged to study the 
law, to give the people warning out of it, to inkniet 
them in it, and to conduct them, and watch over them : 
and for this reason th^ had cities assigned them in slU the 
comers of the land ; that so they might both more eanlv 
observe the manners cf the people, and that the peoffe 

4 Levit. xxi. 1. ' Levit. xxii. 3, 4. * Lent. x. I, 2. < Lerit z. 3. 
■ 1 Sam. ii. and iii. 
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i&i|^ moee emlj hare recaant to them. Now wheft 
that nation became oorrupted both by idohttry and unmo»' 
vality, Grod raised up prophets to be extraordinanr moni- 
tors to them; to declare to them their sins," ana to de- 
nounce those judgments which were coming upon themL 
beeause of them : we find the silence, the ignorance, and 
the corruption of their pastors, their shepherds, and thor 
^¥Btchmen, is a main article of their <;harge ; so Isaiah tdk 
dietD, tiiat their watchmen were blindj ignorant, dumb 
dogtf, tiktf could not bark; ^feepiitg, lying Sown, and lov* 
img to dmnber: vet these careless watchmen were covet- 
ous and insatiable. They were greedy dogs, which could 
never hone enough; shepherds they were, that could not 
understands; but how remiss soever they might be in 
Ctod^s work, they were careful enough of their own : They 
JoU looked to their own way, every one to his own gain 
from Ms quarter. Thej were, no doubt, ejcact in levying 
their tithes and first-frmts, how little soever they might do 
for them, bating their bare attendance at the temple, to 
officiate there ; so ffuilty they were of that reigning aboisfe, 
of dunking they nad done their duty, if they either by 
themselves, or oy proxy, had performed their functions, 
widieut minding wnat was incumb^it on them, as watcb- 
flden, or shepherds. In opposition to such carel^ and cer- 
rapt gvndes, Grod promises to his people to set watchmen 
oeer them that should never hold their peace day nor 
vigkt. 

As tiie eaptiyity drew nearer, we may easily conclude, 
that the corruptions both of priest and people increased, 
which ripened thaoa for the juc^ments of Grod, that wore 
kept back by the refcmnations which Hezekiah and Jonah 
had made^ but at last all was so depraved, that though 
Gkid «ent two prophets, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, to prepase 
them for that terrible calamity, yet this was only to save 
some few among lliem : for the rins of the nation were 
CTOwn to that beight, that though Moses and Samud, 
Noah, Jbb, and Daniel y, -had been then alive to intercede 
for them, yet Grod declared that he would not hear them ; 
nor ^pare the nation for their sokes: so that even such 
mi^ity intercessors could only save their own souls. In 
this <Miorable state we shall find that their priests and 
past(»>B nad their large share. The priests said not. Where 
ts the JLosdf They that handled the law knew me not; the 
pastors also transgressed against me^; and their corrup- 

* Isaiah M. 10, II. Y Jer. xr. I. £Mk. nr. 14. < Jer. ii. 8. 
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tion went so far, that they had ncyt only fidse prophets to 
support them, but the people, who, how bad soever thej 
may be themselves, do generally hate evil priests, grew lo 
be pleased with it. The prophets prophesy falsebf^ and ike 
priests bear rule by their means; and my people love to 
have it so : From the prophet even to the priesiy every one 
dealt falsely K And upon that, a tooe is denounced againit 
the pastors that destroyed and scattered the sheep itf GoSs 
pasture^. They by their office ought to have fed the peo^ 
pie ; but, instead' of that, they had scattered the ftocky and 
driven tliem away, and luxd not vinted them : both prophet 
and priest were profane ; their wickedness tiHur famd even 
in the house of God^, In opposition to all which, Grod 
promises by the prophet, that he would set shepherds over 
them, that should feed them; so that the people should 
have no more reason to be afraid qf their pastors^j or cf 
being misled by them ; and he promised upon their return 
from the captivity, to give them pastors according to Us 
own heart, who should fi^ them with knowledge and under-- 
standing^. 

In Ezekiel we find the solemn and severe charge given 
to watchmen twice repeated ; that they on^ht to warn (hi 
wicked from his wickedness; otherwise though he MhoM 
indeed die in his sin, God would require Ms blood at tim 
watchman^s hand; but if he gave warnings he had by so 
doing delivered his own soulU In that proi^ecy we have 
the guilt of the priests set forth very heinously, tier prie^ 
have violated my law, and profaned my hob/ things; they 
have put no difference between the holy and prqfane^ the 
clean and the unclean, and have hid their eyes from my 
sabbaths; the effect of which was, that God was prqfaned 
among themE, This is more fully prosecuted in the 84di 
chapter, which is all addressed to the shepherds of Israel; 
fVoe be to the shepherds of Israel, that do feed themselves I 
should not the shepherds feed the flock? Ye eat the foXy 
and ye clothe you with the wool, ye kill them that are fed : 
but ye feed not theflock^. Then follows an enumeration of 
the several sorts of troubles that the people were in, under 
the figure of a flock, to shew how they had neglect^ their 
duty m all the parts and instances oi it ; and had trusted 
to their authority, which they had abused to tyranny and 
violence. The diseased have ye not strengthened, fieither 
have, ye healed that which was sick, neither have ye bound 

» Jer. V. 31. and vi. 13. •» Jer. xxiii. 1. « Jer. xxiii. 2^ 1 1. «• Jcr. 
xxiii. 4. « Jer. iii. 15. ^ Ezek. iii. 17, 18, 19. and xzxiii. 7, 8, 9. 

K Ezek. xxii. 26. ^ Ezek. zxxiv. 2, 3. 
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up that which was brokerij neither heme ye brought again 
that which was drioen away^ neither have ye sought that 
w?iich was lost; but with force and unth crueliy have ye 
ruled them'^: upon which -follows a terrible expostulaticm, 
and denunciation of judgments against them : lam against 
the shepherds, saith the Lord ; I wiU remire my flock at 
their hands, and cause them to cease from feeding the flock ; 
neither shaU the shepherds feed themsehes any moreK 
And in the 44th chapter of that prophecy one rule is given, 
which was set up in the primitive church as an unalterable 
maxim. That such priests as had been guilty of idolatry 
should not do the office of a priest any more, nor come near 
to any of the holy thin^, or enter within the sanctuary, but 
were still to bear theur shame ; they might minister in 
some inferior Siervices, such as keeping the gates, or slaying 
the sacrifice ; but they were still to bear their iniquity, 

I have passed over all that occurs in these prophets, 
which relates to the false prophets, because I wiir bring 
nothing into this discourse that relates to sins of another 
order and nature. In Daniel we have a noble expression 
of the value of such as turn men to righteousness, that they 
shall shine as the stars for ever and everK In Hosea we 
find among the sins and calamities of that time, this reck- 
oned as a main cause of that horrid corruption, under which 
they had fallen, there beiT^ no truth, no mercy, nor know- 
ledge of God in the land; which was defiled by swearing, 
lying, kHMng, stealing, and committhig adultery. My peo^ 
pie are destroyed for lack of knowledge : to which is added. 
Because thou hast rejected knoivledge, (or the instructing 
the people,) / wUl also reject thee, that thou shalt be nd 
priest to me; seeing thou hast forgot the law of thy God, 
I wUl also forget thy children ™. That corrupt race of 
priests attended still upon the temple, and offered up the 
sin-offering, and feasted upon their portion ; which is wrong 
rendered. They eat up the sin of my people ; for sin stands 
there, as in the law of Moses, for sin-offering: because 
of the advantage this brought them, they were glad at the 
abounding of sm; which is expressed by their setting their 
heart, or lifting up their soul, to their iniquity: the con-' 
elusion of which is, that they should be given up for a 
very heavy curse, of. Like priests like people. In Joel we 
find the duty of the priests and ministers of the Lord set 
forth in times of great and approaching calamities thus; 

* Ezek. xzziv. 4. ^ Ezek. xxxiv. 10. i Dan. xii. 3, "> Hosea 

W. 1,2,6. 
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They oudbt to be interoeflfcm fbr the people^ and tor ttaap- 
between the porch and the aliarj and mg^ dpore <Ay fMB|iir, 
and gwe not thine heritage to reproadi^ thai- the: he aSk m 
(strangen and idolaters) ^louUL rule ooer them; w H e ntfm ^ 
should they say among the people^ Where is that €M^t 
Th^re is in Micah a very black character of. a dspcaved' 
priesthood ; Their priests teach for hbre^ and tkebr pr apk U e 
divine for money 9. 

These were the forerunners of the destmctiod of dnt 
nation: but though it might be expected, that the eipli- 
vity should have purged them from thdir draas, as it did 
indeed free them from all indinations txi idolatry; yet 
other corruptions had a deeper root. We find in; Zeina* 
riah a curse against the idol sh»herd, who resembled tht 
true shepherd, as an idol does tne original : but he wis 
without sense and life. Woe be to the idol shefherd thai 
leaoeth the flock; the curse is figuratively expressed. The 
sword shall be upon his arm, and his rtgftt eye; (the things 
that he valued most;) his arm shM be dean dried up^mi 
his right eye shall be utterly darkened?. But this ia more 
copously set out by Malachi, in an address made to the 
pnests ; And noWy O ye priests, this commandment is for 
ysm; If you will not hear, atuJ if you will not lay it to 
heart, to give glory tmto my name, 1 wiU even send a 
curse upon you, and 1 will curse your blessinffs; yea, I 
have cursed them already, because ye do not lay it to heart. 
— Then the first covenant with me tribe o£ Levi is set 
forth; My covenant was with him qf Itfe and peace; the 
law of truth was in his mouth, and iniquity was not found 
in his lips; he walked with me in peace and equity, and 
did turn many from their iniquity; for the priests Ups 
should preserve knowledge, and they should seek the Usu> at 
his mouth; for he is the messenger qf the Lard qf hosts. 
All this sets forth the state of a pure and holy priesthood: 
but then follow terrible words : But ye are departed out qf 
the way, ye have caused many to stumble ai the law: ye 
ha/ve corrupted the covenant of Levi, saith the Lord' qf 
hosts. Therefore have I also made you contemptible and 
base before all the people; according as ye have not kept 
my ways, but have been partial in the law^. Thdir ill 
example made many loathe both their law and their re- 
ligion: they had corrupted their institution, and studied!, 
by a gross partiality, to brin^ the people to be exact in. 
those parts of the law, in which their wealth or th^ au- 

" Joel ii. 17. • Micah iii. 1 1. p Zech. zi. 17. <i Mai. ii. I, &c 
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tboniy wa8> ooncenied ; while they aeglected the more e^ 
sential and iodiapiHisable duties. 

Thus fiur have I gone over the most important places^, 
that have occurred to me in the Old Testament, relating 
tD thia. matter ; upon all which I will only add one remark, 
tbat though spme exception might be made to those ex- 
pceaaions, that import the dignity and sanctification. of 
tboee who were then consecrated to> the holy functions, as^ 
parts, of tfiat instituted religion which had its period by the 
coming of Christ; yet such passages as relate to moral dur* 
tiea, and to the obligationsv that arise out of natural re^ 
liffion, hsvci certainly a more binding force, and oi^ht to be 
iindwitood: and explained in a more elevated and sublime. 
seofl^ undei} the new diq^nsation, which is internal and. 
apritualj; compared to which, the Old is called the letter 
md* the flesh ; therefore the obligations of tbe priests, un-, 
di0r the Chri^tiim religion, to a: holy strictness of life and; 
QMijr/ersation,. to a diligent attendance on their flocks and 
£01^ instnicting and watching over them« must, all be as, 
much hig^eri^ and more binding, afi this new; covenant excelar 
tbnold one. 



CHAP. III. 

Pa^age$i cnU qftha New Testament relating to the same 

matter. 

X.HIS geperal consideration receives a vast improvesnent 
from the great example that the Author of our reli^on, the 
great Mshap. and Shepherd of our souls, has set us; who 
went about ever doin^ good, to whom it was as Ms meat 
and drink^ to do the wiH of his Father that sent him., tfe. 
was the good Shepherd that, knew his sheep, and laid, down 
his I^efor them^ And since he set such a v^Jue on the souls. 
of that flock which he hath redeemed, and purchased with 
bis own blood ; certainly those to whom he nas committed 
t^^ worK 06 reconciliation which stood himself so dear,, 
ouji^t to consider themselves, under very strict obligations. 
Wtbat charge of which they must give a seveip account at, 
tnt(^ great daj^ in whic^ the blood of all thpse who fiave^ 

dtJuroii^h their. negleQt and default,, shall, be. re-. 

at their hands. Yet because I will not aggravate^ 
this argument unreasonably, I will make no use of those 
passages which relate immediately to the apostles: for 
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their function bdng extraorduiiuy, as were also the as- 
sistances that were mven them for the discharge of it, I 
will urge nothing mat belongs jnroperly to their nusskm 
and duty. 

In the character that the gospel gives of the priests- and 
Pharisees of that time, we may see a just and true idea of 
the corruptions into which a bad clergy is apt to fall. They 
studied to engross the knowledge of tne law to tbemselyes, 
and to keep the people in ignorance, and in a blind de- 
pendence upon them : they were zealous in lesser matters, 
out neglected the great things of the law : they put mi an 
outwaid appearance of strictness, but under tliat there was 
much rottenness : they studied to make proselytes to their 
religion, but they had so depraved it, that they becan^ 
thereby worse men than before : they made sreat shows of 
devotion, of praying, and fasting much, and ^ving alms; 
but all this was to be seen of men, and by it they devoured 
the estates of [)oor and ample people: they were veit 
strict in observing the traditions and custcnas. of their 
fathers, and of every thing that contributed to th^-own 
authority or advantage; but by so doing they made void 
the law of God : in a word, they had no true wcHth in 
themselves, and hated such as had it: they were proud 
and spiteful, false and cruel, and made use of the credit 
they were in with the people, by their complying with them 
in their vices, and flattering tnem with false liopes, to set 
them on to destroy all those who discovered their ocmiip- 
tions, and whose real and shining worth made their couor 
terfeit show of it the more conspicuous and odious. In 
this short view of those enormous disorders, which then 
rdgned amongst them, we have a full jncture of the cor- 
rupt state of bad priests in all aces and religions, mth this 
only difierence, that the priests m our Saviour^s time were 
more careful and exact in the external and visible parts of 
their conversation, than they have been in other times: 
in which they have thrown off the very decendes of a 
grave and sober deportment. 

But now to go on with the characters and rules that we 
find in the New Testament. Our Saviour as he compared 
the work of the gospel in many parables to a fiela and 
harvest, so he calls those whom his Father was to send, 
the labourers in that harvest ; and he left a direction to aU 
his followers, to pray to Ms Father that he would send la- 
bourers into his harvest^. Out of which both the vocation 

r Matth. ix. 38. 
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and divine mission of the clergy, and the prayel^ of the 
church to Grod for it, that are among us fixed to the ember 
weeks, have been gathered by many pious writers. In the 
warnings that our Saviour gives to prepare for his second 
coming, we find the characters of good and bad clergymen 
stated, in opposition to one another, under the figure of 
stewards : tne good are both wise and faithful, they wait 
for his coming, and in the mean while are diMmg to every 
one of their feUoiv^ervants his portion to eat in due sea^ 
son^j that is, thar proportion both of the doctrine and 
mysteries of the gospel, according to their several capa- 
cities and necessities. But the bad stewards are those 
who put the evil dav far from them, and say in their heart, 
-JTie Lord delayeth his coming; upon which they eat, 
drink, and are cuunken : they mdulge their sensual appe- 
tites even to a scandalous excess ; and as for their fellow- 
servants, instead of feeding, of instructing, or watching 
over them, they beat them, they exercise a violent and ty- 
rannical authority over them. Their state in the next 
world is represented as different as their behaviour in this 
was ; the one shall be exalted from being a steward to be 
a fvier over the household, to be a king and a priest for ever 
unto God J whereas the other shall be cut asunder, and shall 
have Ms portion with unbelievers. . . 

The 10th of St.^ John is the place which both fathers 
and more modem writers have chiefly made use of to shew 
the difference between good and l)ad pastors. The good 
shepherds enter by the door, and Chnst is this door, by. 
whom they must enter; that is, from whom they must 
have their vocation and mission : but the thief and robber, 
who comes to kill, steal, and destroy, climbeth up some 
other way:* whatever he may AS in the ritual way for 
formes sake, he has in his heart no regard to Jesus Christ, 
to the honour of his person, the edification of his church, 
or the salvation of souls ; he intends only to raise and en- 
rich himself; and so he compasses that, he cares not how' 
many souls perish by his means, or through his neglect. 
The good shepherd knows his sheep so well, that he can call 
them by name, and lead them out, and they hear his voice; 
but the hireling careth not for the sheep, he is a stranger 
to them, they Know not his voice, and will not follow him. 
This is urgea by all, who have pressed the obligation of re- 
sidence, and of the personal labours of the clergy, as a 
plain divine and indispensable precept: and even in the 

* Luke xii. 42. 
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council of Trent, though, by the practices of the court of 
Rome, it was diverted from declanng residence to be of £- 
vine right, the decree that was made to enforce it urges 
this place to shew the obligation to it. The good shephard 
feeds the flock, and looks S>r pasture for them, and is ready 
to give his life for the sheep ; but the bad shepherd is re* 
presented as a Iwreling thai careth not for the flodc^ that 
sees the wolf comings and upon that leaveth the sheep aand 
JUeth. This is, it is true, a figure, and therefore I know it 
is thoujs^ht an ill way of reasomng to build too much upon 
figurative discourses: yet on the other hand, oui* Saviour 
having delivered so great a part of his doctrine in parables, 
we ought at least to condder the main scope of a parable; 
and may well build upon that, though every particular cir- 
cumstance in it cannot bear an argument 

I shall add but one passage more from the Gospels, 
which is much made use of by all that have writ of this 
matter. When our Saviour confirmed St. Feter in his 
apostleship, from which he had fallen by his denying cf 
him, as in the charge which he thrice repeated oi feeding 
his lambs and his sheep^ he pursues stilt the figure of a 
shepherd; so the question that he asked pr^xuratory to it 
was, SimoHy lovest thou me more than these^f From which 
they justly gather, that the love of Gkxl, a seal for his 
honour, and a preferring of that to all other things what- 
soever, is a necessary and indispensable qualification for 
that holy employment; which distinguishes the true sh^ 
herd £rom the hireling ; and by which only he can be bwi 
animated and fortified to so through with the labours and 
difficulties, as well as the dangers and sufferings, which jnay 
accompany it 

When St. Paul was leaving his last charge with the hi- 
Aops that met him at Ephesus, he still makes use of the 
same metaphor of a diepherd, in those often dted wovds, 
Take heed to yourselves^ and to aU the flock over which the 
Holy Ghost hath made you bishops or overseers^ to feed the 
church of Gfod, which he hath purchased with Ids oini 
blood "• The words arc solemn, and the consideration en- 
forcing them is a mighty one ; they import the obligations 
of the clergy, both to an eijcactness in their own deport* 
ment, and to earnest and constant labours, in imitation of 
the apostle, who, during the three years of his stay among 
them, had been serving God with all humiUty qf mkdf 
with many tears and temptations ; and had not ceased to 

' John xxi. 15. « Acts xx. 28. 
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warn every offie^ both night and day, with tears ; and had 
taught them pubUcbfy and from house to house ^^ Upon 
whk^ he leaves them, calling them all to witness that he 
was pure from the blood of ali menY. Tha*e has been 
great disputing concerning the persons to whom these 
wcnrds were addressed : but if all parties had studied more 
to follow the example here proposed^ and the charge that 
is here ^ven, which are plain and easy to be understood, 
than to be contending aoout things that are more doubt- 
ful, the good hves and the faithful labours of apostolical 
bidiops would have contributed more both to the edifying 
and healing of the church, than all th^ arguments or rea- 
scHiings win ever be able to do. 

St. Paul reckoning up to the Romans the several obliga- 
tions of Christians, of all ranks, to assiduity and diligence 
in their callings and labours, among others he numbers 
these; Ministers , let us wait on our ministering; or he 
that teaches J on teaching; he that ruleth, with diligence^. 
In his EpisUe to the Corinthians, as he states the dignity 
of the clergy in this, that thev ought to be accounted of as 
the ministers qf Christ, ana stewards of the mysteries qf 
Crod; he adds, that it is required in stewards that a man 
be found faithfalK In that Epistle he sets down that per- 
petual law, which is the fouMation of idl the provi»on 
that has been made for the clergy, That the LfOrd hath or^ 
dained that they which preach the gospel should lioe qf 
the gospel\ But if upon that the laity have looked on 
themselves as bound to appoint so plentiful a supply, that 
the clergy might have whereon to live at theii" ease and in 
abundance; then certainly this was intended, that thev» 
being freed from the troubles and cares of this worlds might 
attend continually on the ministry of the word of Ciod and 
on prayer^. Those who do that work negligently^ pro- 
voke the laity to repent of their bounty, and to defraud 
tbem of it. rar certainly there are no such enemies to the 
patrimmiy and rights of the diurch, as those who eat the 
mt, but do not preach the gospel, nor feed the flock. 
Hiqppy, on the otner hand, are they, to whom that charac- 
ter, wnich the jostle assumes to himself, and to Timothjr, 
does belong; Therefore seeing we have received this nd- 
nisiryj as we have ret^ived mercy, we faint not : but have 
remmnced the hidden things of dishonesty, not walking in 
cre^Uness, nor handling tlw xoord of God decei^fuliyj but 

> Acts XX. 19, 20. y Acts xt. 26. * Rom. xii. 7, 8. / 1 Cor. iv, I, 2. 
^ 1 Cor. ix. 14. • Acts vi. 4. 
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by mantfeitaHon of the truth commendi^ ouneiDes to 
every man's conscience in the s^ht of God^. In the Epi- 
stle to the Ephesian^ we have the ends of the institutioii 
of all the ranks of clergymen set forth in these words ; He 
gCBoe some, apostles; omd some, prophets; and some, eoaor 
gelists ; and some, pastors and teachers : for the perfecting 
of the saints, for the work of the ministryyfor the ^jmg 
of the body of Christ: tiU we all come in the unity qftiie 
faith, and qf the knowledge of the Son of God, unto aper- 
feet man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ^. In these words we see something that is -so vast 
and noble, so far above those slight and poor performanoes, 
in which the far greater part do too ^isily s^Uitd^ them- 
selves; that in charity to them we ought to suppose that 
they have not reflected sufficiently on the importance of 
them'. Otherwise they would have in some sort propor- 
tioned their labours to those great designs for which uiey 
are ordained; and would remember the charge given to 
the Colossians to say to Archippus, who, it seems, was 
remiss in the discharge of his duty, Take heed to H^ mi- 
nistry which thou hast received in the Lord, that thou AI- 
Jilitl 

The EfHstles to Timothy and Titus sre the foundation 
of all the canons of the church. In these we have the 
chiffacters of bishops and deacons, as well as the duties 
belonging to those functions, so particularly set forth, that 
from thence alone every one. who will weigh them wdl 
may find sufficient instruction, how he ought to bdiave 
himself in the house of Grod. In these we see what pat- 
; terns those of the clergy ought to be m tt^ord, (or doc- 
trine,) in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faiths and 
in purity ; they ought to give attendance to reading, Uy ex- 
hortation, and to doctrine; that is, both to the instructing 
and exhorting of their people. They ought not to n^lect 
the gift that was given to them by the laying on of hands; 
Ahey ought to meditate on these things^ to give themselves 
wholly to them, that so their profiting may appear unto 
aU; and to take heed to themselves and their doctrine, 
tond to continue in them; for in so doing they shall both 
save themselves and those that hear thems. Those that go- 
vern the church are more particularly charged brfore God, 
the Lord Jesus, and the holy angels, that they observe 
these things toithout preferring one before another^ doii^ 

•» 2 Cor. iv. 1, 2. • Ephes. 17. 11, 12, 13. * Col. !▼. 17. 
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nothing by partiality, by domestic regards, the considera- 
tions of friendship, intercession, or importunity ; and above 
all, that they lay hands suddenly on no man ; to which are 
added words of great terror, neither be thou partaker qf 
other men*s sins : keep thyself' pureK • Which ought to make 
great impression on all those with whom the power of ordi- 
nation is lodged, since they do plainly import, that such as 
do ordain any rashly without due inquiry, and a strict ex- 
amination, entitle themselves to all tne scandal they give, 
and become partners of their guilt ; which, if well consi- 
dered, must needs make all such as are not past feeling, use 
great care and caution in this sacred trust. Bishops are the 
depositaries of the faith, which they are to keep pure, and 
to hand down faithfully, according to these words ; And 
the things which thou heist heard qf me among many wit- 
nesses, the same commit thou tofaitl^ful men, who may be 
able to teach others also. Upon this he jn-epares the bi- 
shops for difficulties, to endure hardness as a good soldier 
qf Jesus Christ. And according to that figure, since those 
tibat go to war do not carry unnecessary burdens with 
them, which may encumber or retard thrir march, he adds. 
No man that warreth entangleth himself with the affairs 
qf this Ufe, that lie may pl&ase him who hath chosen him 
for a soUHerK Upon this it is that all those canons, which 
have been made in so many ages of the church against 
churchmen^s meddling with secular affairs, have been 
founded ; than which we find nothing more fre(]^uently pro- 
vided against, both in the apostoUcal canons, m those of 
Antioch, in those made by the general council of Chalcedon, 
and in divers of the councils of Carthage: but this abuse 
had too deep a root in the nature of. man to be easily 
cured. St. Paul does also in this place carry on the meta- 
phor, to express the earnestness and indefatigableness of 
dergymen^s zeal; that as officers in an army were satis- 
fied with nothing under victory, which brought them the 
honours of a triumph, so we ought to fight, not only so as 
to earn our pay, but for mastery, to spoil and overcome 
the powers of darkness; yet even this must be done law- 
fully^, not by deceiving the people with pious frauds, h<^ 
ing that our good intentions will atone for our taking bad 
methods. War has its laws as well as peace, and those 
who manage this spiritual warfare ought to keep them^ 
selves within the mstructions and commands tnat are 
^ven them. Then the apostle, changing the figure from 

>• 1 Tun. V. 21, 22. * 2 Tim. ii. 2, 3, 4. k 2 Tim. ii. 5. 
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the soldier to the workman and steward, says, Siudy to 
shew thyie^f approved uato Qod, (not to seek the vain ap- 
plause of men, but to prefer to all other things the witness 
of 'a good conscience, snd that in omdicitT and godly 
sincerity he may walk and labour as in the si^t of Ood,^ 
a VDorkman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dk- 
mdtng the toord of truth^ : this is, according to me fiffuve 
of a steward, giviiu; every cme his due portion ; and a Ettk 
after comes a nol^ admonition, relating to the meekness 
of the clergy towards those that divide from them t The 
servant of the Lord must not strive; but be gentle to oil 
men^ apt to teachj' patient, in meekness isutmctinft those 
that oppose themseloeSj if peradventwre God wul gke 
them repentance, to the acknowledging the truths. This 
is the passage that was chiefly urged by our refermafs 
aeainst the persecuting that the Roman clergy did cvcrjr 
where set on against them : the extent of it ought to be 
well consida*ed, that so it may not be said, that we aie 
only against persecution when it lies on ourselves ; ibr if 
it is a good oefence to some, it is as good to others ; un- 
less we own that we do not govern ourselves 1^ that nde 
of doing to others that which we would have others do to 
us. In the next chapter we find the right education of this 
bishop, and that which furnishes a clergyman, to perfinn 
all the duties incumbent <m him; From a child thou hast 
known the holy scriptures, which are able to make thee 
wise unto sahation, through faith in Christ Jesus ^: that 
is, the Old Testament well studied, by one that believed 
Jesus to be the Messias, and that was led into it by that 
faith, did discover to man the ffreat economy of God m the 
progress of the light, which he made to shine upon the 
world by degrees, unto the perfect day of the amiearing cf 
the Sun of righteousness; and to tnis he adas a noble 
character of the inspired writings : JU scripture is given 
by hispiration of God, and is printable for doctrine, for 
reproof for correction, for instruction in righteousness, 
that the man of God may be perfect, throughly furnished 
unto all good works: The apostle goes on, and gives 
Timothy the most solemn charge that can be set out in 
words; which if understood as belon^ng to all Ushops, 
as the whole church of God has ever done, must be wead 
by them with trembling. / charge thee therqfore b^ere 
Uod, and the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge the quick 

> 2 Tim. ii. 15. » 2 Tim. ii. 24, 25. •» 2 Tim. iii. 15. • 2 Tim. 
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ORd dead at his appearing^ and hif kh^dam; Preach the 
word; be imtant in seoion^ out qf season; reprove, re- 
buke^ exhort with aU longsuffering and doctrine P; (that is, 
with great gentleness in V^e manner, and deamess and 
strength in the matter of their instructions and a little 
after, Watch thou in all things, endure OLffnttion, do the 
work qf an evangelist ; make jull proof of {or fidfil) thy 
mmstry^ : and as a consideratbn to enforce this the more, 
he tells what a noble and a^eeable proqiect he had in the 
▼lew of his approaching dissolution : tne time of his de- 
parting drew ntgh, he was ready to be offered up ^> as a 
sacrifice for that faith which he had so zealously and so 
successfully preached: and here we have his two great 
preparatives for martyrdom; the one was looking on his 
past Kfe and labours; I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have hspt the faiths The other 
was looking forward to the reward, that crown of right- 
eousness which was laid up for him, which the Lord, the 
righteous judge, would give him at that day; and not 
oidy to him, but also to aU those that loved his appearing^, 
send certainly more especially to those who not only loved 
it thenmelves, but who laboured so as to dispose others 
also to love it. To all these oonsdderations, though no- 
thing needed to have been added, to one upon whom they 
made so stropg an impression, as they did upon Timothy, 
yet one com^ after ail, which ought to teach us to work 
out our sahaiion with fear and trembUng, since St. Paul 
tells Timothy, that Demas, one of the companions of his 
Ubours, had forsaken him, and that which prevailed over 
him was the love of this present world^. 

These are the rules and charges given by St. Paul to 
Timothy, and in him to all the bishops and pastors that 
were to come after him in the church. Some of these are 

r'n repeated in his Epistle to Titus, where we have the 
acters set out, by which he was to prepare and ex- 
amme those elders or bishops, who were to rule the house 
of Grod: that those being well chosen, they might be able 
by sound doctrine both to exhort and convince the gain- 
sayers^; and, that he might do his duty with the more 
advantage, he charges him to shew, himself in aU things a 
pattern of good works; in doctrine shewing uncorrupU' 
ness, gravity, sincerity, and using such sound speech as 
could not be condemned: that so those who were of the 
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contrary party (the Judmers who were studying to oh^ 
nipt the Chnstiaii reli^on by making a medley of it and 
Judmsm) might have no em fAtng to say qf hknJ: and 
after a glorious but short abstract of the design of their 
holy rel^on, he concludes that part of the Epistle in these 
words, These things speak and exhort^ and rdmke totlh oil 
authority: to which he adds a charge, that may seem 
more proper to be addressed to others, than to himifdf ; 
Let no man despise thee*: the same is hkewiae in his 
Epistle to Timothy, with this addition; Let no man de- 
spise thy youth^: but these words do import that it is in 
a bishop^s own power to procure due estean to himself; 
at least to prevent contempt ; since a holy and exemjdary 
deportment, and faithful and constant labours, never fail to 
do that. In the conclusion of the Ejustle to the Hebrews^ 
we find both the characters of those who had labomnd 
among them, and had ruled them, but who were then 
dead ; and also of such as were yet idive. Remember tiym 
wlio had the rule over you; who have spoken to you the 
u)ord of Godj whose faith foUow^ considering the end of 
their conversation^. They had both lived, and died, ss 
well as laboured, in such a manner, that the remembenng 
of what had appeared in them, was an effectual means a 
persuading the Hebrews to be steady in the Christian re- 
ligion : for certainly, though while a man lives let him be 
ever so eminent, there is still room for ill nature and jea- 
lousy to misrepresent things, and to suspect that some- 
thing Hes hid under the fairest appearances, which may 
shew itself in due time; all that goes off, when one his 
finished his course, so that all appears to be of a piece, 
and that he has died as he had lived. Then the argument 
from his conversation appears in its full strength, without 
any diminution. But the charge ^ven with relaticm to 
those who then had the rule over them is no less remark-^ 
able ; Obey them that have the rule over you : and submit 
yourselves, for they watch for your souls^ as they that 
must give account ; that they may do it with joy, and not 
with grief; for that is unprofitable for you ^. Here obe- 
dience and submission is enjoined, upon the account of 
their rulers watching oyer them, and for them : and there- 
fore those who do not watch like men that know that they 
must give account of that trust, have no reason to expect 
these from their people. Of a piece with this is St. PauPs 
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charge to the Thessalonians ; fFe b&teech you to know (or 
to acknowledge) them which labour among youj and are 
' over you in the Lord, and admonish you, €md to esteem 
them very highly in love, for their work's sake. Here both 
the submission and esteem, as well as the acknowledgment 
that is due to the clergy, is said to be. for their work'^s sake: 
and therefore such as do not the work, and that do not la- 
bour and admcMiish their people, have no just claim to them. 
There is another expression in the Second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, that is much urged by those who have writ 
on this head ; That \fany wiU not work, he should not eat; 
which, if it is a rule binding all men, seems to lie much 
heavier on the clergy. 

I shall conclude all that I intend to bring out of the 
scripture upon this argument, with St. Peter^s chaise to 
the elders of the churches to which he writ; which is in- 
deed so full, that though in the course of the New Testa- 
m&at it had not lain last, it deserved by the rules of 
method to be kept last, for the closing ana enforcing all 
that has eone before, and for giving it its full weight. 
St. Peter descends, 1 Epist. chap. v« ver^ 1, &c. to a level 
with them, calling himself no oetter than a fellow^elder 
and a witness of the sufferings of Christ; and also a par* 
taker of the glory which was to be revealed. Feed the 
flock of God, says he, which is among you, (these words 
will bear another rendering, as much as Ueth in you,) tak^' 
ing the oversight thereof, not by constraint, (as forced to it 
' by rules, canons, or laws,) but wHHngbf ; not for Jiltky 
lucre, (for though God has ordained that such as preach 
the gospel shoM live of the gospel; yet those who pio^ 
pose that to themselves as the chief motive in entering 
into holy orders are hereby severely condemned,) but of a 
ready mind, neither as being lords over God's heritage, 
(or, not using a despotic authority over their several tots 
or divisions,) but being examples to the flock, not t3atui- 
nizing it over their people ; but acquiring their authority 
chiefly by their own exemplary conversation. The con- 
clusion of the charge is suitable to the solemnity of it, in 
these words: And when the chief Shepherd shall appear^ 
ye shcM Ukewise receive a crown of glory that fadeth not 
away. 

With this I make an end of citations from scripture: 
I think it is as plain as words can make any thing, thai 
such as are dedicated to the service of Grod and of his 
church, ought to labour constantly and faithfully, and 
that in their own persons. For it is not possible to express 
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a penonat obligation in tains that are both mare strict 
ana more scdemn than these are whidi hare been dted; 
and all the returns of obedience and submission, ot esteem 
and suppcnt, bang declared to be due to them on the ae- 
eount oi their watching over and feeding the flodi of God, 
those who pretend to these, without confidering them- 
selves as under the other oUigations, are {^ty of the 
worse sort of sacrilc^, in devouring the thmgs that are 
sacred, without doing those duties for which these are due; 
* and what right soever the law of the land majffive them 
to them, yet certainly, according to the divine Iblw, thoee 
who do not wait at the attary aught not to be partakers 
with the altar : those who do not nifiister aboat holg 
thingSy aught not to lioe cf the thing9 of tAe temfte: nor 
aught those who do not preach the gospel, foe of the gos- 
pel^. If I had a mind to make a great show of readn^, or 
to triumph in my argument with the pomp of quotatmns, 
it were very easy to brine a cloud of witnesses, to confirm 
the application that I have made of these passi^ies of 
scripture : indeed all those who have ather wnt oommen- 
taries on the scriptures, andent and modem, or have left 
homilies on these subjects, have pressed this matter so 
much, that every one that has made any progress in eode- 
siasticed learning, must know that one might soon stuff a 
great many pages with abundance of quotations out of tbc 
authors, both of the best and of the worst ages pf the 
diurch: not only the fathers, but even the schodhnen; 
and, which is more, the canonists have (iarried this matter 
very high, and have even delivered it as a maxim, that aD 
dispensations that are procured upon undue pretences, die 
chief of which they reckon the giving a man an easy and 
large subsistence, are null and vdd of themselves: and 
conclude, that how strong soever they may be in law, yet 
they are nothing in consdence ; and that they do not nee 
a man from his obligations to residence and labour: and 
they do generally condude, that he who upon a dispensa- 
tion, which has been obtained upon carnal accounts, sudi 
as birth, rank, or great abilities, (and qualifications are not 
yet so good as these,) does not reside, is bound in con- 
science to restore the fruits of a benefice which he has 
thus enjoyed with a bad conscience, without performing 
the duty belon^ng to it in his own person. But though 
it were very easy to bring out a great deal to this purpose, 
I will go no further, at present upon this head : the words 

^ 1 Cor. ix. 13, 14. 
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of God seem to be 80 express and pootive, that sodi as do 
not yidd to so indmutable an authority, will be little 
moved by all that can oe brought out of auUiors of a lower 
farm, against whom it will be easy to muster up many ex- 
ceptions, if they will not be determined by so many of the 
oracles of the hving Grod. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of the sense qfthe primitwe church in this matter. 

L WILL not enter here into any historicid account of 
the discij^line of the church, during the first and best ages 
of Christianity. It is the glory of the dhurdi, that in her 
dilutes on both hands, as wdl with those ot the church 
of JElome, as with those that separate from her, she has 
both the doctrine and the constitution of the primitive 
church on her side. But this plea would be more entire 
^ and less disputable, if our constitution were not only in its 
main and most essential parts formed upon that ^orious 
model; but were also in its rules and administrations made 
more exactly conformable to those best and purest times. 
I can never forget an advice that was given me above 
thirty years ago, by one of the worthiest clergymen now 
alive : while I was studying the controversy relating to the 

Sovemment of the church from the primitive tunes, he 
esdred me to join with the more speculative discoveries, 
that I should make, the sense that they had of the obliga- 
ti<His of the clergy, both with relation to their lives, and 
to their labours : and said, that the argument in favour of 
the church, how clearly soever made out, would never 
have its full eSeci upon the world, till abuses were so far 
corrected, that we coiild shew a primitive spirit in our ad- 
ministration, as well as a primitive pattern for our constitu- 
tion. This made, even then, deep impressions on me, and 
I thank Grod the sense of it has never left me in the whdie 
course of my studies. 

I will not at present enter upon so long and so invidi- 
ous a work as the descending into all the particulars into 
which tlus matter might be branched out ; either from the 
writings of the fathers, the decrees of councils, the Roman 
law and capitulars, or. even from the dreg of all, the canon 
law itself; which, though a collection made in one of the 
, worst ages, yet carries many rules in it, that would seem 
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excesnvdy severe, even to us, after our refionnatioii of -doc- 
trine and w(M:ship« This has been abeady done with so 
much exactness, that it will not be necessary to set about 
it after the harvest, which was gathered by the learned 
bishop of Spalatro in the last book of his ffreat wofk: 
which the pride and inconstancy of the author brought 
under a disesteem, that it no wav deserves; for whatever 
he might be, that work was certamly one of the beat pro- 
ductions of that age. But this design has been prosecuted 
of late with much more exactness and learning, and with 
great honesty and fidelity, where the interest oi his church 
did not force him to use a little art, by F. Thomasiii, who 
has compared the modem and the ancient discipline, and 
has shewed very copiously, by what steps the change was 
made, and how abuses crept into the church. It ia a work 
of great use to such as aesire to understand that matter 
trufy. I will refer the curious to these, and many other 
lesser treatises, writ by the Jansenists in France, in wfaidi 
abuses are very honestly complained of, and proper re- 
medies are proposed; which in many places b^gloter. 
tained by bishops, that had a right sense of the primitive 
rules, have given the rise to a great reformation of the 
French clergy. 

Instead wen of any historical deducticm of these mat- 
ters, I shall content myself with giving the sense of two ci 
the fathers of the Greek chur^, and one of the Latin, 
upon this whole business, of the obligations of the clergy. 
The first is Gregory of Nazianzum, whose father ordained 
him a presbyter, notwithstanding all his humble interces- 
sions to the contrary, according to the custom of the best 
men of that age, who, instead of pressing into orders, ot 
aspiring to them, fled from them, excused themselves, and, 
judging themselves unworthy of so holy a character and so 
nigh a trust, were not without difficulty prevailed on to 
submit to that, which in degenerate ages men run to as to 
a subsistence, or the means of procuring it, and seem to 
have no other sense of that sacred institution, than me- 
chanics have of obtaining their freedom in that trade at 
company in which they have passed their apprenticeship. 
It were indeed happy for the church, if those who offer 
themselves to orders had but such a sense of them as 
tradesmen have of their freedom: who do not pretend to 
it till they have finished the time prescribed ; and are in 
some sort qualified to set up in it: whereas, alas! men 
who neither know the scriptures, nor the body of divi- 
nity, who have made no progress in their studies, and 
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can mve no tolerable account of that holy doctrine, in 
which they desire to be teachers, do yet, with edual de- 
grees of confidence and importunity, pretend to this cha- 
racter, and find the way to it too easy, and the access to it 
too free. But this holy father had a very difierent sense of 
this matter. He had mdeed submitted to his father^s au- 
thority, he being his bishop, as well as his father. But 
immediately after he was ordained, he gives this account 
of himself m his Apologetical Oration ; ^^ That he judging 
^< he had not that sublimity of virtue, nor that famihar ac- 
*^ quaintance' with divine matters, which became pastors 
'^^ and teachers; he therefore intending to purify his own 
^^ soul to higher degrees of virtue, to an exaltation above 
^< sensible objects, above his body, and above the world, that 
*^ so he might bring his mind to a recollected and divine 
** state, and fit his soul, that as a polished mirror it might 
^^ carry on it the impressions of divine ideas unmixed with 
^^ the allay of earthly objects, and might be still casting a 
^< bri^tness upon all his thoughts, did, in order to the 
^^ raismg himself to that, retire to the wilderness. He had 
*^ observed that many pressed to handle the holy mysteries, 
^< with unwashed hands, and defiled souls ; and before they 
^* were meet to be initiated to the divine vocation, were 
^< crowding about the altar ; not to set patterns to others, 
^ but designing only a subsistence to themselves : reckon- 
^< ing that the holy dignity was not a trust for which an 
^^ account was to oe given, but a state of authority and 
^^ exemption. They had neither piety nor parts to recom- 
^' mend them, but were the r^roaches of the Christian re- 
*^ li^on, and were the pests of the church : which infected 
^' it faster than any fJague could do the air ; since men did 
>^ easily run to imitate bad examples, but were drawn off 
« very hardly by the perfectest patterns to the practice of 
^< virtue. Upon whicn he formed a high idea of the emi- 
*^ nent worth and virtues which became those who go- 
>^ vemed the church, and of the great progress that they 
■^ ought to be daily making ; not contented with low mea- 
*' sures of it, as ir they were to weigh it critically in nice 
*' balances, and not to rise up to the highest degrees pos- 
*^ sible in it. Yet even this was not all; for to govern 
** mankind, which was so various and so uncertain a sort of 
*' creature, seemed to him the highest pitch of knowledge 
*' and wisdom, as far above that skill and labour that is 
necessary to the curing of bodilj diseases, as the soul is 
superior to the body ; and yet smce^ so much study and 
^^ olMervation was necessary to make a man a skilful phy- 
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sidan, he concluded that much more was nftrcMiai^ for 
the spiritual medicine : the deflu;n of which was to aive 
<* wings to the soul, to raise it above the worlds and to 
<* consecrate it to 6od.^ Here he runs out into, a noble 
rapture upon the excellence and sublimity of the Christian 
reugion, and upon the art of governing souk; of the dif- 
ferent methods to be taken, according to the diversity of 
men^s capacities and tempers; and of dividing the wocd 
of Grod aright among them. The difficulties of wUdi he 
prosecutes m a ffreat variety of sublime ezpressiofis and 
figures ; but concludes lamenting that ^* there was so htde 
** order then observed, that men had scarce passed their 
<< childhood, when, before they understood the scriptures, 
^' not to say before they had washed off the epots imd de- 
'* filements of their souls, if they had leamea but two or 
<^ three pious words, whidi they had got by heart, or had 
<' read some of the Psalms of David, and put on an out- 
<< ward garb that carried an anpearance of piety in it, these 
*^ men were presently pushed on by the vanity of their 
<< minds, to aspire to the government of the chimA«^ To 
such persons ne addresses himself very rhetorically, snd 
asks them, **what they thought of the commonest em- 
^^ ployments, such as Uie playing on instruments, or of 
'< dancing, in comparison with divine wisdcMU. Fcnr ac- 
^' quiring the one, they knew great pains and much prac- 
'* Uce was necessary : could mey then imagine that the 
^* other should be so easily attained ?^ But m adds, *^ that 
one may as well sow upon rocks, and talk to the deaf, as 
hope to work upon persons, who have not yet got to 
that degree of wisdom, of being seneible of theu- own ig- 
<^ norance. This evil he had often with many tears bu 
*< mented ; but the pride pf such men was so great, that 
'< nothing under the authority of a St. Peter or a St. Paul 
^* could work upon them.*" I Jpon this mention of St. Paul, 
he breaks out into a rapture upon his labours and sufier- 
ings, and the care of all the churches that lay on him; 
his becoming all things to all men ; his gentleness where 
that was necessary, and his authority upon other occa- 
sions; his zeal, his patience, his constancy, and his pru- 
dence, in fulfilling all the parts of his ministry. Then he 
dtes several of the passages of the prophets, particularly 
those of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, Zechanah and Malachi, 
which relate to the corruptions of the priests and dbep- 
herds of Israel; and shews how applicable they were to 
the clergy at that time, and that all the woes denounced 
against the Scribes and Pharisees belonged to them, with 
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heavy a^gravatioiia. ^^ These thoughts poBseinsed him day 
'^ and night; they did eat out his very strength and sub- 
<^ stance; they did so afflict and deject him, and gave him 
<< so ternble a prospect of the judgments of God, which 
^* they were drawing down upon tne church, that he, in- 
*< stead of daring to undertake any part of the govem- 
<' ment of it, was only thinking how he should cleanse his 
^* own soul, and fly from the wrath which was to come ; 
<^ and could not think that he was yet, while so young, 
*' meet to handle the holy things." Where he runs out 
into a new rapture in magnifying the dignity of holy func- 
tions, and upon that says, ^^ That thou^ he bad been de- 
^< dioAted to Grod from his mother'*s womb, and had re-. 
^< nounced the world and all that was charming in it, even 
^' eloquence itself, and had delisted long in me study of 
'* the scriptures, and had subdued many of his appetites 
*^ and passions ; yet after all this, in whicn perhaps he had 
<« become a fool in glorying, he had so hi^ a notion of the 
^' care and government of souls, that he thought it above 
^^ his strength ; especially in such bad times, m which all 
*^ things were out of order ; factions were formed, and cha^ 
*< rity was lost ; so that the very name of a priest was a re- 
proach, as if God had poured out contempt upon them ; 
and thereby impious men daily blasphemed nis name.^ 
And indeed, all the show of religion that remained, was in 
their mutual heats and animosities, concerning some mat- 
ters of religion ; ^^ they condemned and censured one an^ 
<^ other ; they cherished and made use of the worst men, 
<^ so they were true to their party ; they concealed their 
'* crimes, nay, they flattered and d^ended some that should 
<< not have been suffered to enter into the sanctuary ; they 
^^ gave th.e holy things to dogs, while they inquired very 
^^ narrowly into the failings of those that differed from 
'^ them, not that they mi^t lament them, but that they 
'^might reproach them for them. The same faults whidi 
'^ they excused in some, were declaimed against in others : 
<< so that the very name of a good or a bad man was not 
^< DOW considered, as the character of their lives, but of 
<< their being of or against a side. And these abused were 
^* so universal, that they were like people like priest. If 
<* those heats had arisen upon the great heads of religion, 
'^ he should have commended the zeal of those who had 
^< ccmtended for the truth, and should have studied to have 
'^ followed it. But their disputes were about small matters, 
^^ and things of no consequence; and yet even these were 
'^ fought for, under the glorious title of the faith, though 
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*' the root of all was men^s pivate ammosities. These 
^< things had exposed the Christian religicm to the hatred 
** of the heathen, and had given even the ChristiaDS them- 
<* selves very hard thoughts of the clergy: this was grown 
** to that height, that they were then acted and rejnre- 
'< sented upon the stage, and made the subject of the peo- 
^' ple^s scorn : so that by th^ means the name of God 
<^ was blasphemed. This was that which gave him mudi 
'^ sadder apprehensions, than all that could oe feared fiom 
<^ that wild beast, that was then b^inning to vex and per- 
^ secute the churich, (by which probably Julian is meant;) 
*< the comfortable prospect of djong for the name of Christ 
^< made that a persecution was not so dreadful a thing, in 
'^ his account, as the nns, the divimons, and distractions of 
<< Christians.^ This then was the reason that had made him 
fly to the wilderness ; for the state of the church had made 
him despond, and lose all his coura^ : he had also gone 
thither, that he might quite break himself to all his appe- 
tites and passions, and to all the pleasures and concerns of 
this life, that did darken the shinings of the divine image 
upon his soul, and the emanations of the heavenly li^fat. 
When he considered the judgments of God upon bad 
priests, and many other strict rules in the old dispensation, 
and the great obligations that lay upon those who were the 
priests of the living Grod, and that ought, before th^ pre- 
sumed to offer up other sacrifices, to begin with the obla- 
tion of themselves to Grod ; he was, upon aU these reasons, 
moved to prepare himself by so long a retreat. 

I have given this long abstract of his Apologetical Ora- 
tion, not only to set before my reader the sense that he 
had of the sacred functions, but likewise to shew what 
were the corruptions of that age, and with how much free- 
dom this holy father laid them open. If there is tmy oc- 
casion for applying any part of this to the present age, or 
to any persons m it, I chose rather to offer it in the wcords 
of this great man, than in anv of my own. I wish few 
were concerned in them ; and that sucn as are would make 
a due application of them to themselves, and save others 
the trouble of doing it more severely. 

I go next to another father of^^ the Greek church, St. 
Chrysostom, whose books of the priesthood have been ever 
reckoned among the best pieces of antiquity. The oc- 
canon of writing them was this : he had hved many years 
in great friendsnip with Basil ; at last, they- having both 
dedicated themselves to sacred studies, the clergy of An- 
tioch had resolved to lay hold on them, and to use that 
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holy vidence which was in those times often done to the 
best men, and to force them to enter into orders. Which 
when Basil told Chrysostom, he concealed his own in- 
tentions, but pressed Basil to submit to it ; who, from that, 
believing .that his friend was of the same mind, did not go 
out of the way, and so he was laid hold on ; but Chrysos- 
torn had hid himself. Basil, seeing he could not be found, 
did all that was possible to excuse himself: but that not 
being accepted oi, he was ordained. Next time that he 
met his friend, he expostulated severely witli him for hav- 
ing forsaken him upon that occasion: this gave the oc- 
casion to those books, which are pursued in the way of a 
dialogue. 

The first book contains only the preparatory discourses, 
according to the method of such writings. In the second 
he runs out to shew from, our Saviour's words to St. Peter, 
iSuikm, lofcest thou mef ^^ what tender and fervent love 
*' both to Christ and to his church a priest ought to feel in 
^^ himself, before he enters upon the feeding those sheep, 
^^ which Christ has purchased with his own blood. To 
^' lose the souls of the flock first, and then one*s own soul, 
through remissness, was no light matter. To have both 
the powers of darkness and the works of the flesh to fight 
ag^nst, required no ordinary measure both of strength 
and courage. He pursues the allegories of a shepherd 
and a {^ysidan, to shew, by the parallel of these laid 
together, the labours and difficulties of the priesthood, 
especially when this authority was to be maintained only 
by the strength of persuasion; and yet sometimes se- 
vere' methods must be taken, like indsicms to prevent 
'^ gangrenes, or to cut ofi^ a part already corrupted. In the 
managing this, great art and prudence was necessary ; 
a bishop ought to have a great and generous, a patient 
and undaunted mind: therefore, Chrysostom says that 
he found, though he truly loved his Saviour, yet he was 
*^ so afraid to o&nd him, that he durst not undertake a 
charge, that he did not yet judge himself qualified for It 
was not enough that a man was tolerably well esteemed 
by others; he oueht to examine himself: for that of a 
*^ bishop's being weU report^ off is but one of many cha- 
** racters, declared necessary by St. Paul. He complains 
^ much that those who raised men to orders, had more re- 
^* gard to rank and wealth, and to much time spent in a 
^< vmn search itito profane ieaming, (though Christ chose 
*^ fishermen and tent-makers,) than to true worth, and an 
*^ earnest zeal for the real good of the church. In the 
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<* third book, he runs out with a great oompaaa on the 
*^ pnuses of the priestly function ; he looked upon it as a 
^* dignity raised far above all the honours of this world, 
^* and approaching to the angelical elory. A priest ought 
** to aspire to a purity above that of other mortals, answer- 
*^ ing that of angels. When a priest performs the hdy 
*^ functions, is sanctifying the holy eucKarist, and is ofier- 
ing a crudfied Christ to the people, his thoughts should 
carry him heavenwards, and as it were translate him into 
*^ those upper regions. If the Mosaical priest was to be 
'< holy, that offered up sacrifices of a lower order, how 
** much holier ought the priests of this religion to be, to 
*' whom Christ has given the power both of retaining and 
'^ forgiving of nns ! But if St Paul, after all his Tuoons 
<< and labours, after all his raptures and sufieringa, yet was 
inwardly burnt up with the concerns of the churdi, 
and lalioured with much fear and trembting, how mudi 
greater apprehensions ought other persons to have of 
'^ such a trust ! If it were enough to be called to this 
*^ function, and to go through with the duties incumbent 
'* on it in some tolerable manner, the danger were not 
^< great : but when the duty, as well as dimity, together 
*^ with the danger belonging to it, are all laid togeUier, a 
*^ man is forced to have other thoughts of the matter. No 
^^ man that knows he is not capable of conducting a ship, 
^< will undertake it, let him be pressed to it never so muco. 
** Ambitious men, that loved to set themselves forward, 
*^ were of all others the most exposed to temptations : they 
*^ were apt to be inflamed by the smallest provocations, to 
^^ be glad at the faults of others, and troubled if they saw 
any do well ; they courted applause, and aspired to ho- 
nour ; they fawned on great persons, and trod on those 
*^ that were below them ; they made base submissions, 
^* undecent addresses, and often brought presents to those 
" in authority ; they durst not in any sort reprove them 
^ for their faults, though they reproached the poor out of 
** measure for their failings. These were not the natural 
*' consequences of the dignity of the priesthood ; but un- 
** worthy and defiled persons, who, without true merit, 
'^ had been advanced to it, had brought it under reproach. 
^^ There had been no due care used in the choice of bi- 
shops, and by the means of bad choices the church was 
almost ruined, through the ^ross ignorance and unwor- 
'^ thiness of many in that post. Certainly a worthy priest 
^* has no ambitious aspirings ; those who ny to this dignity 
^' from that base principle, will give a full vent to it when 
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^< they have attained it. If submissions, flatteries, and 
*^ money itself are necessary, all will be employed ; there- 
^^ fore It was an indispensable preparation to it, that one 
^' should be duly sensible of tne greatness of the trust, 
'^ and of his own unfitness for it, that so he might neither 
** vehemently desire it, nor be uneasy if he should happen 
•* to be turned out of it. A. man may desire the office of 
^^ a bishop, when he considers it is a work of toil and la- 
<^ bour ; but nothing is more pestiferous than to desire it 
** because of the power and authority that accompanies it. 
^^ Such persons can never have the courage that ought 
^^ to shew itself in the discharge of their duty, in the re- 
^' proving of sin, and venturing on the indignation of great 
^^ men. He confesses he had not yet been able to free his 
^< mind from that disease, and, till he had subdued it, he 
^^ judged himself bound to fly from all the steps to pre- ^ 
^' ferment : for the nearer he should come to it, he reck- 
oned the appetite to it would ra^e the higher within 
him ; whereas the way to break it quite, was to keep 
<< himself at the greatest distance from it. Nor had he 
'* that vivacity, or lively activity of temper, which became 
^ this function ; nor that softness and gentleness of mind, 
^< that was necessary to prepare him to bear injuries, to 
** endure contempt, or to treat people with the mildness 
^^ that Christ has enjoined his followers, which he thought 
^^ more necessary to a bishop than all fastings, or booily 
^^ mortifications whatsoever. And he runs out into a long 
digression upon the great mischiefs that a fretful and 
spiteful temper did to him that was under- the power of 
*^ it, and to the church, when a bishop was sourea with it. 
*^ It will often break out, it will be much observed, and 
** will give great scandal : for as a little smoke will darken 
^^ and nide the clearest object ; so if all the rest of a bi- 
<^ shop^s life were brighter than the beams of the sun, a 
^^ little blemish, a passion or indiscretion, will darjken all, 
^^ and make all the rest be forgotten. Allowances are not 
^^ made to them as to other men ; the world qxpects great 
^< things from them, as if they had not flesh and blood in 
^' them, not a human, but an angelical nature ; therefore a 
^' bishop ought, by a constant watchfulness, and a per- 
*^ petual strictness, to be armed with armour of prool on 
'^ all sides, that no wound may hurt him. Stories will be 
^< easily believed to his disadvantage, and his clergy about 
'^ him will be ready to find them out, and to spread them 
^^ abroad. He lays this down for a certain maxim, That 
^^ every man knows himself best ; and therefore, what-. 
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*^ soever others might think of him, he who knew well that 
** he had not in himself those qualifications that were ne- 
«< cessary for this function, ought not to suffer himself to be 
<< determined b]^ that. After this ne lays open the great 
*^ disorders, factions, partialities, and calumnies, with wnich 
** the popular elections were at that time managed, and the 
^ genef'al corruption that had overrun the whole church ; 
<< so that the strictness and authority, the gentleness and 
<^ prudence, the courage and patience^ that were necessary 
** to a bishop, were very hard to be found altogether. He 
** instances, to make out the difficulty of discnarging the 
*^ duty of a bishop, in that single point, of managing the 
** widows ; who were so meddling, so immoral, so fiK^ous, 
*^ and so clamorous, that this alone was enoudi to employ 
<^ a bishop^s prudence, and exercnse his patience. From 
that, and another article relating to it concerning the 
virgins, he goes to consider the trouble, the difliculdes, 
<< and censures, that bishops were subiect to, by the hear- 
« iDg of causes that wei/referred t^ them ; mai^, pie. 
** tending they were wronged by th^ judgments, made 
^< shipwreck of the faith in revenge; and they pressed so 
'^ hard upon the bishop^s time, that it was not posable for 
*^ him to content them, and discharge the other parts of 
*^ his duty. Then he reckons up the many visits that were 
" expected from bishops, the several civilities they were 
** obliged to ; which it was hard to manage so as not to be 
^* either too much or too little in them : matter of censure 
*^ would be found in both extremes. Then he reflects on 
*< the great temper that ought to be observed in the final 
sentence of excommunication ; between a gentleniess to 
vice on the one hand, and the driving men to deqaair 
<^ and apostasy on the other. And he concludes that book 
<^ with reflections on the vast burden that follows the care 
^^ of souls. In his fourth book he runs through a variety 
of arts and professions, and shews how much skill and la- 
bour was necessary for every one of them : from whence 
** he concludes strongly, that much more was necessary 
^^ for that which was the most important of all others; so 
^^ that no consideration whatsoever should make a man 
** undertake it, if he did not find himself in some sort 
qualified for it : more particularly he ought to be ready 
to give an account of his faith, and to stop the mouths 
of all gainsayers, Jews, gentiles, and heretics ; in which 
the ignorance of many bishops, carrying things from one 
** extreme to another, had given great occasion to errors. 
" A bishop must understand the style and phrase of the 
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*^ scriptures well. From this he runs out into a very noble 
*< panegyric upon St. Paul, in whom a pattern was set to 
*'. all bishops. His fifth book sets out the labour of preach- 
^* ing, the tentations to vanity in it, the censures that were 
^^ apt to be made if there was either too much or too little 
^^ art or eloquence in sermons. To this he adds the great 
*' exactness that a bishop should use in preserving his re- 
^* putation, yet without vanity, observing a due temper 
'^ between despising the censures of the multitude, and 
*^ the servile courtmg of applauses. In his sermons he 
*^ ought above all things to study to edify, but not to flat- 
'* ter his hearers, or to use vain arts to raise esteem or ad- 
*' miration from them : since a bishop, whose mind was 
not purged from this disease, must go through many 
tossings, and be much disquieted : and upon that he runs 
out so fiilly upon the tentations to desire applause for 
eloquence, and a readiness in speaking, that it plainly 
appears that he felt that to be his own weak side. The 
^ sixth book is chiefly employed to shew how much a 
*^ harder thing it was to govern the church, than to live in 
•* a desert under the severest mortifications.'' 

I will go no further in this abstract; I hope I have 
drawn out enough to give a curiosity to such as have not 
yet read those excellent books, to do it over and over 
again : for to any that has a true relish, they can never be 
tpo often read: every reading will afibrd a fresh pleasure, 
and new matter of instruction and meditation. But I go, 
in the last place, to ofibr St. Jerome's sense in this matter.. 
I shall not bring together what lies scattered through his 
works upon this argument, nor shall I quote what he writ 
in his youth upon it ; when the natural flame of his tem- 
per, joined witn the heat of youth, might make him carry 
his tnoughts further than what human nature could bear : 
but I shall only give an abstract of that which he writ to 
Nepotion on this head, in his old age, as he says himself, a 
good part of that epistle being a reflection upon the dif- 
^rent sense that old age gives of these things, from that 
which he felt during the araour of youth. 

He begins with the title clerk, which signifying a lot or 
pofrti<m, " imports either that the clergy are God s portion, 
" or that God is theirs, and that therefore they ought to 
<^ possess God, and be possessed of him. He that has this 
** porUon must be satisfied with it, and pretend to nothing 
** out having food and raiment, be therewith content, and 
** as men carried their crosses naked* so to be ready to 
^^ carry his. He must not seek the advantages of this 
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^< world in Christ's warfare. Some clerks grew richer un- 
** der Christ, who made himself poor, than ever they could 
'< have been if they had continued in the service of the 
*^ god of this world ; so that the church groaned under the 
** wealth of those who were beggars before they forsook 
^* the world. Let the strangers and the poor be fed at 
** your tables, says he, and in these you entertain Christ 
" himself. When you see a traifickm^ clerk, who ircm 
** being poor grows rich, and from bemg mean becomes 
*^ great, ny from him as from a plague. The conversation 
*^ of such men corrupted good minds; they sought. after 
*^ wealth, and loved company, the public places of oonver- 
*^ sation, fairs, and market-places ; whereas a true derk 
loves silence and retirement. Then he gives him a stroi^ 
caution against conversing with women, and in parti- 
*^ cular aeainst all those mean compliances which some of 
** those clerks used towards rich women, by which they 
^^ eot not only presents during their lives, but legades by 
*^ their wills. That abuse had grown to such an intolerabk 
^* excess, that a law was made, excluding priests from hav- 
" ing any benefit by testaments. They were the oanly per- 
*^ sons that were put under that incapacity. Heathai 
** priests were not mcluded in the law, yet ne does not 
** complain of the law, but of those who had given just oc- 
casion for making it. The laws of Christ had b^n ccHi- 
temned, so it was necessary to restrain them by human 
laws. It was the glory of a bishop to provide for the 
poor, but it was the reproach of a priest to study the 
enriching of himself. He reckons up many instances of 
the base and abject flattery of some clerks, to gain upon 
*^ rich and dying persons, and to get their estates. Next 
^* he exhorts him to the constant and diligent study of the 
*^ scriptures ; but to be sure to do notning that should 
*^ contradict his discourses, or give occasion to his hearers 
" to answer him thus. Why do not you do as you say? 
*' Then he speaks of the union that ought to be between 
^^ the bishop and his clergy : the affection on the one side, 
** and the obedience on uie other. In preaching he must 
** not study to draw applauses, but groans, from his hear- 
** ers. Their tears was the best sort of commendation of 
** a sermon, in which great care was to be taken to avcnd 
*^ the methods of the sta^, or of common declamations. 
" Great use was to be made of the sc^ptures. The mys- 
'^ teries of our faith and the sacraments of our religion 
*^ ought to be well explained : grimaces and solemn looks 
**^ are often made use of to give weight and authority to 
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^^ that which has none m itself. He charges him to use a 
^^ plain simplicity in his habit, neither shewing too much 
^* nicety on the one hand, that savours of luxury, nor such 
'^ a neglect on the other, as might savour of affectation. 
*' He recommends particularly the care of the poor to him. 
'^ Then he speaks of clergy men^s mutually preferring one* 
<^ another ; considering that there are different members 
^^ in one body, and that every one has his own function 
^ and peculiar talent : and that therefore no man ought to 
'* overvalue his own, or imdervalue his neighbour^ A 
^ plain clerk ought not to value himself upon his simpli- 
'^ city and ignorance, nor ought a learned and eloquent 
^ man to measure his holiness by his rhetoric ; for indeed, 
^* of the two, a holy simplicity is much more valuable than 
^^ unsanctified eloquence. He speaks against the affecta- 
*^ tion of magnificence and riches in the worship of Grod, 
^* as things more becoming the pomp of the Jewish reli- 
^^ gion, than the humility of the spiritual doctrine 6i Christ. 
*' He faUs next upon the high and sumptuous way of liv- 
'* ing of some priests, which they pretended was necessary 
^^ to procure them (he respect that was due to them, and 
^^ to give them interest and credit : but the world, at least 
^^ the better part of it, would always value a priest more 
'^ for his holmess than for his wealth. He charges him 
^ strictly to avoid all the excesses of wine, and, in opposi- 
^^ tion to that, to fast much, but without superstition, or a 
^^ nicety in the choice of such things as he was to live on 
^' in the time of fasting. Some shewed a trifling super- 
'< stition in those matters, as well as vanity and affectation 
'< that was indeed scandalous. Plain and simple fasting 
<' was despised, as not singular nor pompous enough for 
^^ their pride. For it seems by what follows, that the 
<< derOT was then corrupted with the same disorders, with 
^^ which our Saviour had reproached the Pharisees, while 
^^ they did not study inward purity, so much as outward 
'^ appearances ; nor the pleasing oi Grod, so much as the 
^^ praise of men. But here he stops short, for it seems he 
^* went too near the describing some eminent man in that 
^^ age. From that he turns to the government of a priest^s 
^^ tongue : he ought neither to detract from any one him- 
self, nor to encourage such as did : the very hearkenii^ 
to slander was very unbecoming. They ought to visit 
their people, but not to report in one place what they 
observed m another ; in that they ought to be both dis- 
creet and secret. Hippocrates adjuied those that came 
to study £rom him, to be secret, grave, and prpdent in 
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<^ thor whole behaviour; but how much more did this be- 
*' come those, to whom the care of souls was trusted i He 
<^ advises him to visit his people rather in their afflictioiis, 
** than in their prosperity ; not to ep too often to thdr 
*^ feasts, which must needs lessen him that does it too 
*^ much. He, in the last place, speaks very severely of 
<' those who applied the wealth of the church to their own 
*^ private uses. It was theft to defraud a friend, but it 
** was sacrilege to rob the church. It was a crime that 
*^ exceeded me cruelty of highwaymen, to receive that 
which belonged indeed to me poor, and to withdraw 
any part of it to one^s private occanons. He condndes 
^^ with this excuse. That he had named no person ; he had 
*^ not writ to reproach others, but to give them warning. 
^^ And therefore, since he had treated of the vices of the 
clergy in general terms, if any was offended with him 
for It, he thereby plainly confessed that he himself was 
guilty." 









CHAP. V. 

An account ofsmne canoits in dicers ages of the church, reiot- 
ing to the duties and labours of the clergy. 

X WILL go no further in gathering quotations, to shew 
the sense that the fathers had in these matters ; these are 
both so fiill and -so express, that I can find none more plain 
and more forcible. I shall to these add some of the canoqs 
that have been made both in the best and in the worst 
ages of the church, obliging bishops and other clerks to 
residence, and to be contented with one cure. In that at 
Sardica that met in the year 347, consisting of above three 
hundred and fifty bishops, two canons were made (the 
11th and ISth) against ^^ bishops who, without any urgent 
^^ necessity or pressing business, should be absent from 
" their church above three weeks, and thereby grieve the 
" flock that was committed to their care f' and even this 
provision was made, because bishops had estates lying out 
of their dioceses; therefore they were allowed to go and 
look after them, for three weeks ; ^^ in which time thej 
*^ were to perform the divine function in the churches to 
" which those estates belonged.*" 

Many provisions were also made against such as went 
to court, unless they were called by the emperors, or went 
by a deputation from the church upon a public account. 
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There is not any one thinff more frequently provided 
Bflainst, than that any of the clergy should leave their 
church, and to to any other church, or live any where else 
without the Dishop^s leave and consent: nor is there any 
thing clearer from all the canons of the first ages, than 
that they considered the clergy of every church as a body 
of men dedicated to its service; that hved upon the oUa- 
tions of the faithful, and that was to labour m the several 
ports of the ecclesiastical ministry, as they should be or- 
dered by the bishop. 

In the fourth general coimdl at Chalcedon, pluralities 
do first appear : for they are mentioned and conaemned in 
the 10th canon, which runs thus : *^ No clerk shall at the 
^^ same time belong to two churches; to wit, to that in 
*^ which he was first ordained, and that to which, as bding 
^^ the greater, he has gone, out of a desire of vainglory ; 
^' for such as do so ought to be sent back to that cnurch 
^* in which they were at first ordained, and to serve there 
^< only : but if any has been translated from one church 
*^ to another, he shall receive nothing out of his former 
'^ church, nor out of any chapel or almshouse belonging 
'* to it : and such as ^^all transgress this definition of this 
*^ general council, are condemned by it to be degraded.*" 
I go next to a worse scene of the church, to see what pro- 
visions were made in this matter about the eighth cen- 
tury, both in the east and in the west: the worse that 
those ages and councils were, it makes the argument the 
stronger ; since even bad men in bad times could not justify 
or suffer such an abuse. 

In the year 787, the second council of Nice was held, 
that settled the worship of images. The 15th canon of it 
runs thus : ^^ No clerk shall from henceforth be reckoned 
** in two churches,*" (for every church had a catalogue of 
its clergy, by which the dividends were made,) "for this 
*^ is the character of trafficking, and covetousness, and 
*^ wholly estranged from the ecclesiastical custom. We 
'* have heard from our Saviour^s own words, that no man 
••caw serve two masters; for he wiU either Imte the one, 
•• and love the other; or cleave to the one^ and despise the 
•* other : L£t every one therefore, according to the apo- 
•• stle^s words, continue in the vocation in which he is 
•• called, and serve in one church: for those things which 
•• filthy lucre has brought into church-matters are contrary 
" to God. There is a variety of employments, for acquir- 
•• ing the necessary supplies of this life : let every one that 
•• pleases make use of these, for furnishing himself: for the 
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^* apottle lajs, The»e hands wimtered to my necesfitiet^ 
*< and to thoie thai were with me. This ihall be the rule 
^ in this town, which is guarded by God ; but in remote 
*' villages an indulgence may be oranted, by reason of the 
<< want of men.^ .It is upon this that the canmiists do 
found the first of the two reasons, for which only they al- 
low that a dispensation for holding two benefices may be 
lawful : one is, the want of fit and sufficient men for the 
service of the church. The foundation of the other will 
be found in the canon, which I shall' next set down. 

It is the 49th canon of the sixth council at Parisy-under 
Lewis the Gkxxl, in the year 829. This council came after 
a great many that had l>een held by Charles the Great and 
his son, for purgbg out abuses, and for restoring the pri- 
mitive discipline. These councils sat at Frankfort, Menti, 
Aken, Rheims, Chalons, Tours, Aries ; and this of Paris was 
the last that was held upon that design. In these all the 
primitive canons relating to the lives, and labours, and the 
^vemment of the clergy were renewed.* Am<N[ig others 
IS that of Chalcedon formerly mentioned; but it seems 
there was no occasion given to make a special one against 
pluralities, before this held at Paris, which consisted of 
four provinces of France ; Rheims, Sens, Tours, and Rouen. 
The canon runs thus : ^^ As it becomes every city to have 
" its proper bishop; so it is also becoming Ld necessaiy 
that every church dedicated to Gtxl should have its pro- 
per priest. Yet covetousness, which is idolatry, (of 
^^ which we are much ashamed,) has so got hold of some 
'^ priests, and caught them captives in its fetters, that 
*^ they, blinded with it, know neither whither they go, nor 
<^ what they ought to be or do ; so that they being kindled 
*^ with the fire of covetousness, and forgetful of the priesdy 
^^ dignity, neglecting the care of those churches to which 
** they were promoted, do, by some present given or pro- 
^^ mised, procure other churches not only from clerks, but 
^' from laymen, in which they do against law undertake to 
^^ perform the ministry of Christ. It is not known whe- 
'^ ther their bishops are consulted in this matter or not ; if 
<^ they are, without doubt their bishops become partakers 
*^ of their sin : but if they presume to do it without con- 
sulting them, yet it is to be imputed to the bishop's n^- 
hgence. There is scarce a priest to be found who war- 
reth worthily and diligently m that church in which he 
^^ is dedicated to the divine service : but how much less 
" will he be able to do that worthily in two, three, or 
more churches ! This practice brings a reproach on the 
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^^ Christiaii religion, and a confusion on the priefttly order. 
<^ The covetousness of the clergy is censured by their peo- 
'< pie ; the worship of Grod is not performed in places con- 
« secrated to him ; and, as was observed in the former 
chapters, the souls of the people are thereby much en- 
dangered. Wherefore we do all unanimously appoint, 
that no bishop suffer this to be 'done in his parish^ (or 
diocese, these words being used promiscuously) ^^ any 
^* more ; and we decree, that every church that has a con- 
^\ gregation belonging to it, and has means hy^ which it 
^' may subsist, sh^l have its proper priest ; for if it has a 
congregation, but has not means by which it may sub- 
sist, that matter is left to the bishop, to consider whe- 
*< ther it can or ought to be supported or not But it is 
^^ specially recommended to theu: care, to see that, under 
^^ this pretence, no priest may out of covetousness hold 
*^ two or three churches, in which he cannot serve, nor 
** perform the worship of Grod.^ The last provisions in 
this canon are the grounds upon which the canonists found 
the second just cause of dispensing with pluralities, which 
is when a church is so poor, that the profits which arise 
out of it cannot a£Pord a competent maintenance to a clerk ; 
but then the question arises, what is a competent main* 
tenance? This they do all bring very low, to that which 
can just maintain him: and they have so clogged it, that 
no pretence should be given by so general a word to covet- 
ousness, voluptuousness, or ambition. And indeed while 
we have so many poor churches among us, instead of re- 
straining such pluralities, it were rather to be wished that 
it were made easier than by law it is at present, either to 
unite them together, or to make one man capable of serv- 
ing two churches, when both benefices make but a tolera- 
ble subsistence, rather than to be forced to have a greater 
number of clerks than can be decently maintained ; since 
it is certain, that it is more for the interest of religion, and 
for the good of souls, to have one worthy man serving 
two churches, and dividing himself between them, than to 
have clerks for many benefices, whose scandalous provi- 
sions make too many sc^dalous incumbents, which is one 
of the greatest diseases and miseries of this church. 

But a due care in this matter has no relation to the 
accumulation of livings at great distances (every one of 
which can well support an incumbent) upon the same 
person, merely for the making of a family, for the sup- 
porting of luxury or vanity, or f<nr other base and covetous 
designs. But I go next to two of the wcMrst councils that 
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ever carried the name of general ones, the third and the 
fourth of the Lateran, that we may see what was the seose 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in this matter, not- 
withstanding the corruption of those ages. The thirteenth 
canon of the third Lateran council runs thus : *^ Foroft- 
*' much as some, whos^ covetousness has no bounds, en- 
^' deavour to procure to themselves divers ecclesiasdcal 
*^ dignities, and several parish churches, against the {m>- 
*^ visions of the holy canons ; by which means, thouch 
*^ they are scarce able to perform the office of one, they do 
*' claim the provisions due to many : we do severely re- 
*^ Guire, that this may not be done for the future; and 
^ therefore, when any church or ecclesiastical ministry is 
*^ to be given, let such a one be sought out for it, as siiall 
*^ reside upon the place, and shall be able to discharge the 
<< care in nis own person : if otherwise, he who receives 
^* any such benefice contrary to the canons, shall lose it, 
*^ and he who save it shall likewise lose his right of pa* 
^^ tronage.**^ This canon not being found effectual to cure 
so great an abuse, the twenty-ninth canon of the fourth 
council in the Lateran was penned in these words : *^ It 
was with great care forbidden in the council of the Late- 
ran, that any one should have divers ecclesiastical dig- 
nities, and more parish churches than one, which is oon- 
*^ trary to the holy canons. Otherwise he that took them 
*' should lose them, and he that gave them should lose the 
*^ right of giving them. But by reason of some men^s 
^* presumption and covetousness, that decree has had little 
" or no effect hitherto. We therefore, desiring to make a 
*^ more evident and express provision against these abuses, 
** do appoint. That whosoever shall receive any benefice 
" to which a care of souls is annexed, shall thereupon, by 
" law, be deprived of any other such benefice that he for- 
" merly had ; and if he endeavours still to hold it, he shall 
" lose the other likewise ; and he, to whom the right of the 
patronage of his first benefice did belong, is empowered 
to bestow it upon his accepting another: and if he de- 
lays the bestowing it above three months, not only shall 
his right devolve to another, according to the decree of 
*^ the council in the Lateran, but he shall be obliged to 
" restore to the church to which the benefice belongs, all 
" that which he himself received during the vacancy. This 
we do likewise decree as to parsonages, and do further 
appoint, That no man shall presume to hold more dig- 
" mties or parsonages, than one in the same church, even 
^' though they have no cure of souls annexed to them. 
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^^ Provided always, that dispensations may be granted by 
*^ the apostolical see, to persons of high biru, or emi- 
^' nently learned (sublimes et literatas personas) or disni- 
^' fied m universities, (for so the word literati was under- 
'^ 8t€)od,) who upon occasion may be honoured with greater 
** benefices.'*^ It was by this last proviso, that this, as 
well as all other canons made against these abuses, be- 
came quite ineffectual; for this had no other effect, but 
the obliging people to go to Rome for dispensations; so 
that this canon, mstead of reforming the abuse, did r^dly 
establish it ; for the qualifications here mentioned were so 
far stretched, that any person that had obtained a degree 
in any universi^ came within the character of lettered, or 
learned ; and all those that were in any dependance upon 
great men, came likewise within the other qualification of 
nigh rank and birth. 

This was the practice among us during the reign of 
Henry VIII. and he, when he was b^nmng to threaten 
the see of Rome in the matter of his divorce, got that act 
to be passed, which has been the occasion of so much 
scandal and disorder in this church. It seems to one that 
oonriders it well, that the clauses which qualify pluralities 
were grafted upon another bill against spiritual persons 
taking estates to farm, with which that act begins; and 
that in the carrying that on, such a temper shewed itself, 
that the other was added to it. It contained indeed a 
limitation of the papal authority ; but so many proviaons 
are made, that the nobility, clergy, and the more eminent 
of the gentry, knights in particular, were so taken care of, 
that it could meet with no great oppo»tion in the parlia^ 
ment; but from the state of that time, and from several 
clauses in the act itself, it appears it was only intended to 
be a provi^onal act, though it is conceived in the style of 
a perpetual law. By it then, and by it only, (for I have 
not been able to find that any such act ever passed in airy 
kingdom or state in Christendom, many having been made 
plainly to the contrary in France, declaring the obligation 
to reridence to be of divine right,) were the abuses, that 
had risen out of the canon of one of the worst councils 
that ever was, authorized and settled among us, as far as 
a law of the land can settle them. But, after all, it is to 
be conmdered, that a law does indeed change the legal and 
political nature of things, it ^ves a title to a freehold and 
property ; but no human law can change the moral or di- 
vine laws, and cancel their authority. If a false religion 
IS settled by law, it becomes indeed the legal religion, bat 
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is not a whit the truer for that : and therefore if the laws 
of the gospel oblige clerks to personal labour, as was fbr- 
merly made out, an act of pariiament may indeed qualify 
a man in law to enjoy the benefice, whether he labours in 
it or not ; but it can never dissolve his obligatioii to vni- 
dence and personal labour. 

But to brinff this chapter to an end, I diall only add 
three decrees mat were made by the ooundl of Trent in 
this matter, that so it may appear what provisiona they 
made against abuses, whicii are still supported by laws 
among us. A part of the first chapter of refonnadon, 
that passed in the sixth sesrion, runs thus : ^ This synod 
*^ admonishes all that are set over any cathedral diuraieSy 
*< by what title soever, that they, taking heed to them- ' 
^* selves, and to all the flock over which the Hdy Ghost 
*^ has set them, to govern the church of God, wnich tie 
** has purchased with his own blood, do watch and labour, 
*< and fulfil their ministry, as the apostle has commanded: 
<^ and they must know that they cannot do this, if, ai 
'^ hirelings, they forsake the flock committed to them, 
*^ and do not watch over those sheep, whose blcxxl will 
<^ be required at their hands in the last day : since it is 
** certain that no excuse will be received, if the wolf de- 
vours the sheep when the shepherd does not look after 
them. Yet since, to our great grief, it is found, that 
^^ some at this time neglect the salvation of their souls, 
and, preferring earthly things to heavenly, are still about 
courts ; and forsaking the fold, and the care of the sheep 
trusted to them, do give themselves wholly to earthly 
and temporal cares: therefore all the ancient canons, 
which by the iniquity of times, and the irruptions of 
** men, were fallen into desuetude, were renewea acainst 
^^ non-residents.'" To which several compulsory (£iuse8 
are added, which are indeed slight ones, because the ex- 
ecution of them was entirely put into the pope^s power, 
and the punishment did only lie, if the bishop was absent 
six months in a year. 

This decree did not satisfy those who moved for a re- 
formation; so a fuller one was made in the 23d session, 
1st chap, in these words : " Whereas, by the law of God, 
** all those to whom the care of souls is committed are 
^^ commanded to know their sheep, to ofier sacrifice for 
^^ them, to feed them by the preaching of the word of Grod, 
*^ the administration of the sacraments, and by the ex- 
** ample of a good life, to have a tender care of the poor, 
** ana all other miserable persons, and to lay themselvei 
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<^ out upon all the other functions of the pastoral care : 
*' which cannot b6 performed by those who do not watch 
*^ over, nor are present with tneir flock : therefore this 
'^ synod does admonish and exhort them, that they, re- 
'^ membering the divine precepts, and being made an ex- 
** ample to tneir flock, may feed and govern them in right- 
^* eousness and truth. Upon this they declare, that allbi- 
'^ shops, even cardinals themselves, are obliged to personal 
*^ readence in their church and diocese, and there to dis- 
<« charee their duty, unless upon some special occasions.^ 
By which indeed a door is opened to as many corruptions, 
as die court of Rome thinks fit to dispense with. Yet 
without thi? none may be absent above two, or at most 
three months in the whole year; and even that must be 
upon a just reason, and without any prejudice to the flock : 
** And they leave this upon the consciences of such as 
^' withdraw for so long a time, who they hope will be re- 
^' ligious and tender in this matter, since all hearts are 
^' known to God, and it is no small sin to do his work 
*^ negligently.^ They declare the breaking this decree to 
be a. mortal sin, and that such as are guilty of it cannot 
with a good conscience enjoy the mean profits during such 
their absence, but are bound to lay them out on the fabric, 
or nve them to the poor: and all these provisions and 
ptunshments they do also make against the inferior clergy, 
that enjoyed any benefice to which the care of souls was 
annexed ; and the execution of that .is put in the bishop^s 
hands, who is required not to dispense with their resi- 
dence, unless upon a very weighty occasion, above two 
months; and in this they ^ve the bishop so fiill an au- 
thority, that no appeal or prohibition was to lie against his 
sentence upon non-residents, even in the court of Rome. 
By these decrees, though the papal party hindered a formal 
declaration of the obligation to residence by divine right, 
that so room might be still left for the dispensing power ; 
yet they went very near it ; they applied passages oi scrip- 
ture to it, and laid the charge of mortal sin upon it. 

In the last place, I shall set down the decree that was 
made in the 24th session, chap. 17. against pluralities, in 
these words: ^^ Whereas the ecclesiastical order is per- 
*' verted, when one clerk has the offices of many com- 
" mitted to him, it was therefore well provided by the holy 
^^ canons, that no man should be put into two churches. 
^' But many, led by their depraved covetousness, deceiving 
'^ themselves, but not God, are not ashamed to elude those 
'^ good constitutions by several artifices, and obtain more 
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*^ benefices than one at the same time : therefore the sr- 
*' nody being desirous to restore a proper discipline for the 
*^ government of churches, does, by tkis decree, by whicb 
*^ all persons, of what rank soever, even ftftrHinaln them- 
*^ selves, shall be bound, appcnnt, that, for the future, one 
'^ man shall be capable of receiving only one eodeoastica] 
^^ benefice. But if that is not sufficient for the decent 
^^ maintenance of him that has it, then it shall be lawful to 
<^ give him another ample benefice, provided that both 
'^benefices do not require personal r^idence. This rule 
'^ must be applied not only to cathedrals, but to all aihet 
^^ benefices, wnether secuUu*, regular, or such as are held 
by commendam, or of what sort or order soever thej 
may be. And as for such as do at present possess either 
" more pansh churches than one, or one cathedral and an- 
*^ other parish church, they shall be forced, notwithstand- 
^' ing any dispensations or unions that may have beeo 
'< granted them for term of life, to resign within the mce 
" of six months all they do now hdd, except one catheand, 
^' or one parochial church ; otherwise all their ben^cet, 
*^ whether parochial or others, shall be by law esteemed 
void, andi as such they shall be disposed of to othen^ 
Nor may those who K>rmerly enjoyed them receive the 
** mean profits after the term of six months with a good 
** conscience. But the synod wishes that some due' pro- 
^^ vision might be made, such as the pope shall think fit, 
*^ for the necessities of those who are hereby obliged to 
" resign.^ 

These were the decrees that were made by that pre- 
tended general council: and wheresoever that council is 
received, they are so seldom dispensed with, that the scan- 
dal of non-residence, or plurality, does no more cry in that 
church. In France, though that council is not recaved, 
yet such regard is had to primitive rules, that it b not' 
neard of among them. Such examples are to us reproadies 
indeed, and that of the worst sort, when the argument, 
from the neglect of the pastoral care, which gave so great 
an advantage at first to the reformers, and turnea the 
hearts of the world so much from their careless paatCMTS to 
those who shewed more zeal and concern for them, is now 
against us, and lies the other way. If the nature of man is 
so made, that it is not possible but that offencee nmst 
come ; yet, woe be to him hf whom they come. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Cfthe declared sense and rules of the church of England in 

this matter. 

?Y HATSOEVER may be the practice of any among us, 
and whatsoever may be the force of some laws that were 
made in bad times, and perhaps upon bad ends, yet we are 
<Ure the sense of our church is very different : cdhe intended 
to raise the obligation of the pastoral care higher than it 
was before; and has laid out this matter more fully and 
more strictly than any church ever did in any age, as far at 
least as my inquiries can carry me. The truest indication 
of the sense of a church is to be taken from her langua^ 
in her public Offices: this is that which she speaks me 
most frequently, and the most publicly ; even the articles 
of doctrine are not so much read, and so often heard, as 
her litumes are. And as this way of reasoning has been of 
late made use of with great advantage against the church 
mt Rome, to make her accountable for all her public Offices 
in their plain and literal meaning; so will I make use of it 
on this occasion : it is the stronger in our case, whose Offices 
being in a tongue understood by the people, the argument 
frofn them does more evidently conclude nere. 

In general then this is to be observed, that no church 
before ours, at the reformation, took a formal sponeaoh 
at the altar from such as were ordained deacons and priests : 
that was indeed always demanded of bishops, but neither 
in the Roman nor Greek Pontifical do we find any such 
scdemn vows and promises demanded or made by priests 
or deacons, nor does any print of this appear in the Consti- 
tutions, the pretended Areopagite, or tne ancient canons 
of the churcn. Bishops were asked many questions, as 
wpears by the first canon of the fourth council of Car- 
thage. They were required to profess th^r faith, and to 
ptomiie to obey the canons, which is still observed in the 
Greek church. The questions are more express in the 
Roman Pontifical; and the first of these demands a pro- 
mise, TTiat they will instruct th&r people in the Christian 
doctrine, according to the holy scnptures: which was the 
feundation upon which our bishops justified the reforma- 
tion ; since the filrst and chief of all their vows binding them 
to this, it was to take place of all others ; and if any other 
parts of those sponnons contradicted this, such as thar obe- 
dience and adherence to the see of Rome, they said that 
ihete were to be limited by this. 
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All the account I can pve of this general practioe of the 
church, in demandinff promiaes only of bishops, and not of 
the other orders, is Uiis ; that they considered the govern- 
ment of the priests and deacons as a thing that was so en- 
tirely in the bishop, as^it was indeed by me first constitu- 
tion, that it was not thought necessary to bind them to 
their duty by any public vows or promises, (though it is 
very probable that the bishops mimt take {nivate engafle- 
ments of them before they ordained them,) it being in Uie 
bishop^s power to restrain and censure them in a very ab- 
solute and summary way. But the case was quite dif- 
ferent in bishops, who were all equal by their rank and or- 
der ; ncme havmg any authority over them by any divine 
law or the rules of the gospel ; the power of primates and 
metropolitans having arisen out of ecdesiasrical and civfl 
laws, and not being equally great in all countries and pro- 
vinces; and therefore it was more necessary to proceed 
with greater caution, and to demand a further security fram 
them. 

But the new face of the constitution of the chordif faf 
which priests were not under so abscdute a sulgeetion to 
thar bishops as they had been at first, whidi was ocea- 
riooed partly by the tyranny of some bishops, to wfaidi 
bounds were set by laws and canons, partly by thdr hav- 
ing a special property > and benefice of thdr own, and so 
not being maintamed by a dividend out of the oommoa 
stock of the church as at first, had so altered the state of 
things, that indeed no part of the episcopacy was left ca- 
tarely in the bishop^s bands, but the power of ordinatiflD. 
This is still free and unrestndned ; no writs nor pcohifai- 
tions from civil courts, and no appeals, have dognd or 
fettered this, as they have done all tne other parts ^ their 
authority. Therefore our reformers, observing all this, took 
great care in reforming the office of ordination ; and diej 
made both the charge that is given, and the promises th^ 
are to be taken, to be very express and solemn, that so 
both the ordainers and the ordained might be rightly in- 
structed in their duty, and struck with the awe and onad 
that they ought to be under in so holy and so important a 
performance. And though all mankind does easily eooaA 
agree in this, that promises ought to be religiously w- 
served which men make to one another, how apt soever 
they may be to break them; yet, to make the. sense of 
these promises go deeper, they are ordered to be made at 
the altar, and in the nature of a stipulation or oov«Mnt| 
the church conferring orders, or indeed rather Christ, by 
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the ministry of the offices that he has constituted, confer* 
ring them upon those promises that are first made. The 
f<Mnns of ordination in the Greek church, which we have 
reason to believe are less changed, and more conform to 
the primitive patterns, than those used by the Latins, do 
plainly import that the church only declared the divine 
vocation. ^^ The grace of God, that perfects the feeble and 
'^ heals the weak, promotes this man to be a deacon, a 
'^ priest, or a bishop :^ where nothing is expressed as con- 
ferred, but only as declared; so our church, by making 
our Saviour^s words the form of ordination, must be con- 
strued to intend by that, that it is Christ only that sends, 
and that the bishops are only his ministers to pronounce 
his ^ssion : otherwise it is not so easy to lustiiy the use 
of this form, *^ Receive the Holy. Ghost ;^ which as it was 
not used in the primitive church, nor by the Roman, till 
within these five hundred years, so in that church it is not 
the form of ordination, but a benediction given by the bi- 
shop singly, after the orders are given by the bishop and 
the other priests joining with him : for tms is done by him 
alone as the final consummation of the action. But our 
ufflng this as the form of ordination shews, that we consi- 
der ourselves only as the instruments that speak in Christ^s 
name and words ; insinuating thereby that he only ordains. 
Pursuant to this in the ordaining of priests, the questions 
are put in the name of (rod and of his church; which 
makes the answers to them to be of the nature of vows 
and oaths ; so that if men do make conscience of any thing, 
and if it is possible to strike terror into them, the rorms of 
our ordinations are the most effectually contrived for that 
end that could have been framed. 

The first question that is put in the office of deacons is, 
'* Do you trust that you are inwardly moved by the Holy 
'^ Ghost to take upon you this office, to serve God for the 
^' promoting of his glory, and the edifjring of his people?^ 
To which he is to answer, <' I trust so.*" This is put only 
in this Office, and not repeated afterwards, it being justly 
snmiosed that where one nas had this motion, all the other 
oroers may be in time conferred pursuant to it : but this is 
the first step by which a man dedicates himself to the ser- 
vice c^ Goc^ and therefore it ought not to be made by any 
that has not this divine vocation. Certainly, the answer 
that is made to this ought to be well considered; for if 
aa J says, <^ I trust so,^ that yet knows nothine of any 
sudi motion, and can give no account of it, he fies to the 
Holy Ghost, and makes his first approach to the altar with 
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a lie in his mouth, and that not to men, but to Grod : and 
how can one expect to be received by Grod, or be salt and 
wealed by him, tnat dares do a thing of so crying a nature, 
as to pretend that he trusts he has this motion, who knows 
that he has it not, who has made no reflections on it, and, 
when asked what he means by it, can say nothing oonoem- 
ing it, and yet he dares venture to come and say it before 
God and his church ? If a man pretends a oomnnsnoD from 
a prince, or indeed from any person, and acts in his name 
upoD it, the law will fall on him, and punish him : and shall 
the great (rod of heaven and earth oe thus vouched, and 
his motion be pretended to, by those whom he has neither 
called or sent? And shall not he reckon with those who 
dare to run without his mission, pretendiiog that they tnut 
they have it, when perhaps they understand not the im- 
portance of it; nay, and perhaps some laugh at it, as an 
enthusiastical question, who yet will eo throufffa with the 
office ? They come to Christ for the loaves ; mey hope to 
live by the altar and the gospel, how little soever thaf 
9erve at the one, or preach the other ; therefore tb^ wm 
say any thing that is necessary for qualifying them to this, 
whether true or false. It cannot be denied but that this 
question carries a sound in it that seems a little too high, 
and that may rather raise scruples, as importing somewhat 
that is nbt ordinary, Mid that seems to savour of enthu- 
siasm; and therefore it was put here, without doubt, to 
give ffreat caution to such as come to the service cf the 
church. Many may be able to answer it truly according to 
the sense of the church, who may yet have great doubting in 
themselves concerning it; but every man that has it not, 
must needs know that he has it not. 

The true meaning of it must be resolved thus : The mo- 
tives that ou^ht to determine a man to dedicate himsdf to 
the ministenng in the church, are a zeal for promotii^ 
the glory of God, for raising the honour of the Christian 
religion, for the making it to be better understood, and 
more submitted to. He that loves it, and feels the ex- 
cellency of it in himself, that has a due sense of God^s 
goodness in it to mankind, and that is entirely possesMd 
with that, will feel a zeal within himself, for communicatii^ 
that to others ; that so the only true Ood and Jems Ovitt 
whom he has sent, may be more universally glorified, and 
served by his creatures. And when to this he has added 
a concern for the souls of men, a tenderness for them, 
a zeal to rescue them from endless misery, and a dtnre 
to put them in the way to everlasting happiness; «Mf, 
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from these motives, feels in* himself a desire to dedicate his 
life and labours to those ends ; and, in order to them, studies 
to understand the scriptures, and more particularly the New 
Testament, that from thence he may form a true noticm 
of this holy reli^on, and so be an able minister of it : 
this man, and only this man, so moved and so qualified, 
can, in truth, and with a good conscience, answer, That 
he trusts he is inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost : and 
eveiy one that ventures on the saying it without this, is a 
sacrilegious profaner of the name of God, and of his holy 
Spirit : he breaks in upon his church, not to feed it, but to 
rob it ; and it is certain that he who be^ns with a lie, may 
be sent by the father of lies ; but he cannot b6 thought to 
enter in by the door, who prevaricates in the first wora that 
he -says in order to his admittance. 

But if the office of deacons ofiers no other particular 
matter of reflection, the office of ordaining priests has a 
great deal; indeed the whole of it is calculated to the best 
notions of the best times. In the charge that is given, the 
figures of watchmen, shepherds, and stewards, are pur- 
sued, and the places of scripture relating to these are ap- 
plied to them : ^^ They are required to have always printed 
in their remembrance, how great a treasure was com- 
mitted to their charge : the church and congregation 
whom they must serve is his spouse and body. Then 
*' the ffreatness of the fault of tneir negligence, and the 
'^ horru}le punishment that will follow upon it, is set be- 
*' fore them, in case the church, or any member of it, take 
^^ any hurt or hinderance by reason of it They are chained 
<< never to cease their labour, care, and diligence, till they 
'< have done all that lieth in them, according to their 
*' bounden duty, towards all such as are or shfOl be com- 
^' mitted to their care, to bring them to a ripeness and 
perfection of age in Christ. They are again urged to 
consider with what care and study they ouriit to apply 
** themselves to this ; to pray earnestly for God^s holy Spi- 
*' rity and to be studious in reading and learning of the 
^ scriptures ; and to forsake and set aside, as much as they 
^' may, all worldly cares and studies. It is hoped that they 
^ have clearly determined, by Grod'^s grace, to give them- 
^ selves wholly to this vocation ; and as much as lieth in 
^ them to apply themselves wholly to this one thing, and 
'* to draw all their cares and stumes this way, and to thi» 
^ end ; and that by their daily reading and weighing the 
^' scriptures, they will study to wax riper and stronger in 
^^ theur ministry J** These are some oi the words of the 
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preparatory charge given by the bishop when he enters 
upon this office, Defore he puts thequestions that follow 
to those who are to be ordained. Wnat greater force (nr 
enerey could be put in words, than is in these? Or where 
could any be found that are more weighty and more ex- 

Eress, to shew the entire dedication of the whole man, of 
is time and labours, and the separating himself from all 
other cares to follow this one thing with all posnble appli* 
cation and zeal? There is nothing in any office, anaent 
or modem, that I ever saw, which is of this foroCy so se- 
rious and so solemn ; and it plainly implies not only the 
sense of the church upon this whole matter, but likewise 
their design who framed it, to oblige priests, notwith- 
standing any relaxation that the laws of tne land bad still 
favour^, by the firmest and sacredest bonds posnble, to 
attend upon their flocks, and to do their duties to them. 
For a bare residence, without labouring, is but a mock re- 
sidence ; since the obligation to it is in order to a further 
end, that they may watch over and feed their flock, and 
not enjoy their benefices only as farms or as livings, ac- 
cording to the gross but common abuse of our language, 
by which the names of cures, parishes, or benefices, which 
are the ecclesiastical names, are now swallowed up into 
that of living, which carries a carnal idea in the very sound 
of the word, and I doubt a more carnal effect on the minds 
of both clergy and laity. ' 

Whatever we may be, our church is free of this re- 

E roach ; since this charge carries their duty as high and as 
ome as any thing that can be laid in words. And it is 
further to be considered, that this is not of the nature of a 
private exhortation, in which a man of lively thoughts and 
a warm fancy may be apt to carry a point too high ; it is 
the constant and uniform voice of the church. Nor is it 
of the nature of a charge, which is only the sense of him 
that gives it, and to which the person to whom it is given 
is only passive : he hears it, but cannot be bound by an- 
other man^s thoughts or words, further than as the nature 
of things binds him. But orders are of the nature of a 
covenant between Christ and the clerks, in which so many 
privileges and powers are granted on the one part, and flo 
many duties and offices are promised on* the other ; and 
this charge being the preface to it, it is stipulatory. It 
declares the whole covenant of both sides; and so those 
who receive orders upon it are as much bound by every 
part of it, and it becomes as much their own act, as if 
they had pronounced or promised it all in the most fcHmal 
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words that could be ; and indeed the answers and promises 
that are afterwards made are only the application of this to 
the particular persons, for giving them a plainer and live- 
lier sense of their obligation, which yet, m itself, was as 
entire and strong, whether they had made any promise by 
words of their own or not 

But to put the matter out of doubt, let us look a little 
further into the Office, to the promises that they make 
with relation to their flock, even to such as are or shall be 
oonmiitted to their charge. They promise, ^' That, by the 
'< help of the Lord, they will give their faithftil diligence 
*^ always so to minister the doctrine and sacraments,, and 
'^ the discipline of Christ, as the Lord hath commanded, 
^< and as tnis realm hath received the same, according to 
'^ the comnmndment of Grod : so that they may teach the 
'^ people committed to their care and chsarge with all dili- 
« gence to keep and observe the same.^ Inis does plainly 
Innd to personal labour ; the mention that is made of *^ wha^ 
this realm has received^ being limited by >irhat follows, 
according to the commandment of God,^ shews, that by 
this is meant the reformation of the doctrine and worship 
that was then received and established by law ; by which 
these general words, ^^the doctrine, and sacraments, and 
** discipline of Christ,'^ to which all parties pretend, are 
determined to our constitution ; so that though there were 
some disorders among us, not yet provided against by the 
laws of the land, this does not secure a reserve for them. 
This is so slight a remark, that I should be ashamed to 
have made it, if it had not been urged to myself, slight as 
it is, to justify, in point of conscience, the claiming all 
such privileges or qualifications as are still allowed by law« 
But I go on to the other promises : the clerk says, ^* He 
^' will, by the help of God, be ready, with all faithful dili- 
*^ gence, to banish and drive away afl erroneous and strange 
^' doctrines, contrary to God's word, and to use both pub- 
<^ lie and private admonitions and e^diortations, as well to 
'^ the sick as to the whole within his cure, as need shall 
^ reauire, and as occai»on shall be given.^ This is as 
plainly personal and constant as words can. make any 
thing; and in this is expressed the so much neglected, but 
so necessary duty, which incumbents owe their flock, in a 
private way, visiting, instructing, and admonishing them, 
which is one of the most useful and important parts of 
their duty, how- generally soever it may be disused or for- 
gotten; these being the chief instances and acts of watch- 
Uig dter and feeding the flock, that is committed to- their. 
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care. In the next place they pramiae, ^* That they wUl be 
« diliffent m prayers, and in reading of the holy scriptures, 
*' and in such studies as help to the knowledge of the 
** same, laying aside the study of the world and me flesh.^^ 
This still carries on that great notion of the pastoral caie^ 
which runs through this whole oflSce ; that it is to be a 
man^s entire business, and is to possess both his thou^ts 
and his time. They do further promise, ^' That they wiU 
** maintain, and set forward, as much as Ueth in them, 
'^ quietness, peace, and love am<wg all Christian peofde, 
<< and especiaUy among them that are or shall be oooi- 
" mitted to their charge." 

These are the vows and promises that priests make be- 
fore they can be ordained. And to complete the stipula* 
tion, the bbhop concludes it vrith a prayer to God^ ^irbo 
'^ has given them the will to do all these things, to give 
^^ them also strength' and power to perform the same ; that 
<' he may accomplish his work tDat he hath begun in 
*^ them, until the time that he shaU come, at the latter 
** day, to judge the quick and the dead."" Upon the whole 
matter, either this is all a jnece of gross and impudent 
pageantry, dressed up in grave and lofty expressions, to 
stnke upon the weaker part of mankind, and to furmsh 
the rest with matter to their profane and impious soom; 
or it must be confessed that priests come unoer the most 
formal and express engagements, to constant and diligent 
labour, that can possibly be contrived or set forth in w<n:ds.. 
It is upon this tnat they are ordained ; so their ordination 
being the consummation of this compact, it must be ac- 
knowledged, that, according to the nature of all mutual 
compacts, a total failure on the one side does also dis- 
solve all the obligation that lay on the other : and thiefe- 
fore those who do not perform their part, that do not re- 
side and labour, they do also, in the sight of Grod, forfeit 
all the authority and privileges, that. do follow their orders, 
as much as a Christian at large, that does not perform his 
baptismal vow, forfeits the rights and benefits of his bap- 
tism, in the sight of God; though both in the one and m 
the other it is necessary that, for the preventing of dis- 
order and confusion, a sentence declaratory of excommum- 
cation in the one, as of degradation in the other, jpass be- 
fore the visible acts and rights, pursuant to those ntes, can 
be denied. 

To all this I will add one thing more, which is, that 
since our book of Ordination is a part of our liturgy^ and 
likewise a part of the law of the land ; and rince constant 
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attendance and diligent labour is made necessary by it; 
and ranee this law is subsequent to the act of the Slst of 
Henry VIII. that qualifies so many for pluralities and non- 
residence, and is in plain terms contrary to it; this as sub- 
sequent does repeal all that it contradicts. It is upon all 
this a matter diat to me seems plain, that by this law the 
other is repealed, in so far as it is inconsistent with it. 
This argument is by this consideration made the stron^a^er^ 
that the act of king Henry does not enact that such thinss 
shall be, but only reserves privileges for such as may be 
capable of an exemption from the common and general 
rules.' Now, by the principles of law, all privileges or ex- 
emptions of tKat sort are odious things; and the con- 
structions of' law lying hard and heavy against odious 
cases, it appears to me, according to the general grounds 
of law, very probable, (I speak within bounds when I say 
only probable,) that the act of uniformity, which makes 
the Offices of Ordination a part of the law of England, is a 
repeal of that part of the act of king Henry wnich qiuu 
lines for plurahties. To conclude, wmitsoever may be the 
strength of this plea in bar to that act, if our faith, given 
to God and his church in the most express and plainest 
words possible^ does bind, if promises given at the altar do 
oblige, and if a stipulation, m the consideration of which 
orders are given, is sacred, and of an indispensable obliga- 
tion, then, I am sure, this is. 

To make the whole matter yet the stronger, this Office 
is to be completed with a communion : so that, upon this 
occasion, that is not onl^ a piece of religious devotion ac- 
(^ompanyin^ it, but it is the taking the sacrament upon 
the stipulaticm that has been made oetween the priest and 
the church: so that those who have framed tnis Office 
have certainly intended, by all the ways that they could 
think on, ana by the w^htiest words they could choose, 
to make the sense of the priestly function, and of the 
duties belonginj? to it, give oeep and strong impressions to 
such as are or£dned. I have compared with it all the ex- 
hortations that are in all the Offices I could find, ancient 
and modem, whether of the Greek or the Latin church ; 
and this must be said of ours, without any sort of par- 
tiality to our own forms, that no sort of comparison can be 
made between ours and all the others; and that as much 
as ours is more simple than those as to its rites and cere- 
monies, which swell up other Offices, so much is it more ' 
g^ye and weighty in the exhortations, collects, and spon- 
sions that lure made in it. In the Roman Pontifical no pro- 
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mites are demanded ci priests, but only that of obedience; 
Ushops in a corrupted state of the church taking cire 
only of their own authority, while they n^Iected more' im- 
portant oblinitions. 

In the office of consecrating bishops; as all the Bpaa- 
sions made by them, when they were (»tlained priests, are 
to be ooneidered as still binding, nnoe the inKrifM* off«e 
does still subsist in the superior; so there are new ones 
superadded, proportioned to the exaltation of dignity and 
authority that accompanies that office. In the Homan Pon- 
tifical there are indeed Questions put to a bishop befinre he 
is consecrated ; but of ail these tbe first only is that whidi 
has any relation to his flock, which is in these^ words: 
'< Wilt thou teach the people over whom thou art to be 
*' set, both by thy example and doctrine, those things that 
** thou leamest out of the holy scripture ?^ All the rest are 
general, and relate only to his conversation ; but not at all 
to his labours in his diocese: whereas, on the contrary, 
the engagements in our Office do re^rd not only a ro- 
shop^s own conversation, but chiefly his duty to his peo- 
ple ; he declares, that '^ he is determined to instruct the 
^^ people committed to his charge out of the hdiy scrip- 
^' tures :*" that ^^ he will study them, so as to be able by 
'^ them to teach and exhort with wholesome doctrine ; and 
^^ withstand and convince the gainsayers :^ that ^' he will 
<< be ready with all faithful diligence to banish and drive 
*^ away all erroneous and strange doctrine contrary to 
^* God^s word ; and both privately and openly to call upon 
*^ and encourage others to the same :^ that " he will main- 
^* tain and set forward, as much as lies in him, quietness, 
*^ love, and peace among all men ; and correct and punish 
^^ such as be unquiet, disobedient, and criminous, within 
^* his diocese ; according to such authority as he has.^ In 
particular, <^ he promises to be faithful in ordaining, send- 
*^ ing, or laying hands upon others : he promises also to 
'^ shew himself to be gentie and merciful, for Christ^s sake^ 
to poor and needy people, and to all strangers destitute 
of help.'" These are the covenants and promises under 
which bishops are put, which are again reinforced upon 
them in the charge that is given immediately after their 
consecration, when the Bible is put in their hands ; '< Give 
heed to reading, exhortation, and doctrine: think upon 
the things contained in this book ; be diligent in them, 
^* that the increase coming thereby may be manifest unto 
^^ all men. Take heed unto thyself, and to doctrine, and 
^^ be diligent in doing them ; for by doing this thou shalt 
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'^ both save thyself and them that hear thee. Be thou to 
'* the flock of Christ a shepherd, not a wolf; feed them, de- 
^' vour them not. Hold up the weak, heal the sick, bind 
^^ up the broken, bring again the outcasts, seek the lost ; 
** be so merciful, that you be not too remiss; so minister 
*' discipline that you forget not mercy : that, when the 
^ chiei Shepherd shall appear, you may receive the ner^- 
*• fading crown of glory, tnrough Jesus Christ our Lord.** 
In these words the great lines of our duty are drawn in 
very expressive and comprehenave terms. We have the 
several branches of our function, both as to preaching and 
governing, very solemnly laid upon us : ana both in this 
Office, as weU as in all the other Offices that I have seen, it 
appears, that the constant sense of all churches in all ages 
has been, that preaching was the bishop^s great duty, and 
that he ought to lay himself out in it most particularly. 

I shall only add one advice to all this, b^ore I leave this 
article of the sense of our church in this matter ; both to 
those who intend to take orders, and to those who have 
already taken them. As for such as do intend to dedicate 
themselves to the service of' the church, they ought to 
read over these Offices frequently ; and to ask themselves 
solemnly, as in the presence of Grod, whether they can 
with a good conscience make those answers which the 
book prescribes or not? and not to venture on offering 
themselves to orders, till they know that they dare and 
may safely do it. Every person who looks that way ought 
at least on ev^ry Ordination-Sunday, after he has once 
formed the resolution of dedicating himself to this work, 
to go over the office seriously with himself, and to conader 
in what disposition or preparation of mind he is, suitable 
to what he nnds laid down in it. But I should add to this, 
that for a year before he comes to be ordained, he should 
every first Sunday of the month read over the Office very 
deliberately ; and frame resolutions, conform to the several 
parts of it, and, if he can, receive the sacrament upon it, 
with a special set of private devotions relating to nis in- 
tentions. As the time of his ordination draws near, he 
ought to return the oftener to those exercises. It will be 
no hard task for him to read these over every Sunday, 
during the last Quarter before his ordination; and to do 
that yet more solemnly, every day of the week in which 
he is to be ordained ; and to join a greater earnestness of 
fasting and prayer with it on the fast-days of his ember- 
weeK. 

Here is no hard imposition. The performance is as easy 
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in itielf, as it will be suoceiaful in its effects. If I did not 
ooDfflder rather what the ag^ can bear, than what were<to 
be widied for, I would adda great man^ severe rules cal- 
culated to the notions of the |Himitive times. But if. this 
advice were put in practice, it is to be hoped, th^t it would 
set back many who come to be ordained, without consi- 
dering dulv, either what it is that they aaJc, or what it u 
that IS to be asked of them : which some do with' so su- 
pine a negligence, that we plainly see that they have not 
so much as read the Office, or at least that they have done 
it in so slight a manner, that they have formed na dear 
notions upon any part of it, and least of all upon those 
parts to which they themselves are to make answers. And 
as such a method as I have proposed would probably strike 
some with a due awe of divine matters, so as to keep them 
at a distance till they were in some sort prepared for them ; 
so it would oblige such as come to it, to bring along with 
them a serious temper of mind, and such a preparation of 
soul, as might make that their orders dibuld be a blessing 
to them, as well as they themselves should be a blessing to 
the church. It must oe the greatest joy of a bishop^s Me, 
who truly minds his duty in this weighty^ trust of sending 
out labourers into Grod^s vineyard, to ordain such perscms, 
of whom he has iust grounds to hope that they shall do 
their duty faithfully in reaping that harvest. He reckons 
these as nis children indeed, who are to be his strength 
and support, his fellow-labourers and helpers, his crown 
and his glory. But on the other hand, how heavy a part 
of his office must it be, to ordain those against whom per- 
haps there lies no just objection, so that, according to the 
constitution and rules of the church, he cannot deny them; 
and yet he sees nothing in them that gives him courage 
or cheerfulness. They do not seem to have that love to 
God, that zeal for Christ, that tenderness for souls, that 
meekness and humility, that mortification and deadness to 
the world, that becomes the character and profesacm 
which they undertake ; so that his heart fails him, and his 
hands tremble when he goes to ordain them. 

My next advice shall be to those who are already in 
orders, that they will, at least four times a yeaf, on the 
Ordination-Sundays, read over the offices of the degrees 
of the church in which they are; and will particularly 
consider the charge that was given, and the answers that 
were made by them; and then ask themselves, as befc»e 
God, who will judge them at the ereat day upon theur re- 
ligious performance of them, wheUier they have been true 
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to them or not : that so they may humble themselves for 
their errors and omisnons, and may renew their vows for 
the future, and so to be gcang on, nom quarter to quarter, 
through the whole course pf th^ ministry, observing still 
what ground they gain, and what progress they make. To 
such as have a right sense of their duty, this will be no 
hard performance. It will give a vast joy to those who can 
go through it with some measure of assurance, and find 
that, though in the midst of many temptations and of 
much weakness, they are sincerely and seriously going on 
in their work to the best of their skill, and to the utmost 
of their power; so that their consciences say within them, 
and that without the partialities of self-love and flattery. 
Well done, good and faithful servant : the heariuj^ of tliis 
said within, upon true rounds, being the certamest evi- 
dence possible, that it uiall be publicly said at the last 
great day. This exercise will also offer checks to a man 
that looks for them, and intends both to understand his 
errors, and to cleanse himself from them. It will, upon the 
whole matter, make clergymen go on with their prraession, 
as the business and labour of their lives. 

Having known the very good effect that this method has 
had on some, I dare the more confidently recommend it to 
all others. 

Before I conclude this chapter^ I will shew what rules 
our reformers had prepared with relation to non-residence 
and pluralities ; which though they never passed into laws, 
and so have no binding force with them, yet in these we 
see what was the sense of those that prepared our Offices, 
and that were the chief instruments in that blessed work 
of our reformation. The 12th chapter of the title, " Con- 
^* ceming those that were to be admitted to eccle^astical 
** benefices," runs thus ; ** Whereas, when many benefices 
** are conferred on one person^ every one of these must be 
^* served with less order and exactness, and many learned 
*^ men, who are not provided, are by that means snut out ; 
** therefore such as examine the persons who are proposed 
*' for benefices, are to ask every one of them, whether he 
** has at that time another benefice or not ; and if he con- 
*< fesses that he has, then they shall not consent to his ob- 
^^ taining that to which he is presented, or the first bene- 
^' fice shall be made vdd, as in case of death, so that the 
^ patron may present any other person to it." Chap. 18th 
is against dispensations, in these words : ** No man shall 
** hereafter be capable of any privilege, by virtue of which 
*^ he may hold more parishes than one : out such as have 
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* already obtained any such dispensations for pluralities, 
^ shall not be deprived, of the effects of them bjr virtue of 

< this law.^ The 14th chapter relates to residence, in 
these words : ^^ If any man, by reason of age or sickness, 

^ is disabled from discharjnng his duty, or if he has tajxj 
' just cause of absence ror some time, that shall be ap- 
^ proved of by the bishop, he must* take care to place a 

< worthy person to serve auring his absence. But the bi- 
^ shops ought to take a speciaT care, that upon no regard 
^ whatsoever any person may, upon feigned or pretended 
^ reasons, be suffered to be longer absent from his parish^ 

* than a real necessity shall require.^ 

These are some ot the rules which were then prepared; 
and happy had it been for our church, if that whole w«4l 
of the reformation of the ecclesiastical law had been then 
settled amon^ us. Then we might justly have said, that 
our reformation was complete, and not have lamented, as 
our church still does in the Office of ComminaUon^ ^' That 

the godly discipline which was in the primitive church 

is not yet restored,^ how much and how lonff soever it 
has been wished for. It is more than probaUe that we 
should neither have had any schisms, nor civil wars, if that 
great design had not been abortive. If but the 9th and 
lOth titles of that work, which treat of the public offices 
and officers in the church, had become a part of our law, 
and been duly executed, we should indeed nave had matter 
of fflorying in the world. 

In tlie canons of the year 1571, though there was not 
then strength enough in the church to cure so inveterate 
a disease as non-residence ; yet she expressed her detei^a- 
tion of it in these words : <^ The absence of a pastor from 
*^ the Lord^s flock, and that supine ne^gence and aban- 
^^ doning of the ministiy, which we observe in many, is a 
^< thing vile in itself, odious to the people, and pernicious 
<^ to the church of God ; therefore we exhort all the pas- 
^^ tors of churches in our Lord Jesus, that they will, as 
<^ soon as possible, come to their churches, and diligently 
^^ preach the gospel ; and, according to the value of their 
*^ livings, that they will keep house, and hosfntaUy rdieve 
*^ the poor.^ It is true, all this is much lessened by the 
last words of that article, ^^ That every year they must re- 
'^ side, at least, threescore days upon their benefices.^ By 
the canons made at that time, pluralities were also. limited 
to twenty miles distance. But this was enlarged to thir^ 
miles by the canons in the year 1597 ; yet by these tlie 
pluralist was required to spend ^^ a good part oi the yeAr^ 
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in both his benefices. And upon this has the matter rested 
ever since; but there is no express definition made how 
far that general word of <^ a good part of the year^ is to be 
understood. 

I will not to this add a long invidious history of all the 
attempts that have been made for the reforming these 
abuses, nor the methods that have been made use oi to de- 
feat them. They have been but too successful, so that we 
atill groan under our abuses, and do not know wjien the 
time shall come in which we shall be freed from them. 
The drfenders of those abuses, who get too much by them 
to be willing to part with them, have made great use of 
this, that it was tne puritan party that, during queen Eli^- 
z«^th and kins James the First^s reign, promoted these 
bills to render the church odious : whereas it seems more 
probable that those who set them forward, what invidious 
dharacters soever their enemies might put them under, 
were really the friends of the church; and that they in- 
tended to preserve it, by freeing it from so crying and so 
visible an abuse ; which gives an offence and scandal, that 
is not found out by much learning or great observation, 
but arises so evidently out of the nature of things, that a 
small measure of common sense helps every one to see it, 
and to be deeply prejudiced against it. But since our 
church has fdlen under the evils^and mischiefs of schism, 
none of thoee who divide from us have made any more 
attempts this wav ; but seem rather to be not ill pleased 
that such scandals shoMid be still waoxkg us, as hoping that 
this is so great a load upon our church, that it both weak- 
ens our strength and lessens our authority. It is certainly 
the interest of an enemy, to suffer the body to which he 
Draoaes himself to lie under as many prriudices, and ,to be 
liaole to as much censure, as b pos«bie; whereas every 
• good and wise friend studies to preserve that body to which 
He unites himself, by freeing it from every thing that may 
render it.less acceptable ana less useful. 

Here I will leave this argument, having, I thbk, said 
enough to convince all that have a true zeal to our church, 
and tnat think themselves bound in consdence to ob^ its 
rules, and that seem to have a particular jealousy oi the 
^vil power^s breaking in too far upon the ecclesiastical 
authority.^ that there can be nothing more plain and ex- 
press, than that our church intends to bring all her priests 
under the strictest obligations possible to constant and per* 
aonal labour, and that in this she pursues the designs and 
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canons, not. only of the primitive and best times, but even 
of the worst affes; rinoe none were ever so corrupi, as not 
to condemn those abuses by canon, even when tney main- 
tained them in practice. She does not only Innd tnem to 
this, by the charge she appoints to be given, but also bjr 
the vows and promises tnat die demands of such as are 
ordained. When all this is laid together, and when tbesre 
stands nothing on the other side to balance it, but a law 
made in a very bad time, that took away some abuses, but 
left pretences to cover others; can any man, that weifffas 
these things together, in the sight of God, and that ne* 
lieves he must answer to him for this at the great day, 
think, that the one, how strong soever it may be in ms 
favour at an earthly tribunal, will be of any finoe in that 
last and dreadful judgment? This I leave upon all men^s 
consciences; hopmg that they will so judge themgeheif 
that they shaU not be judged of the Lard, 



CHAP. VII. 

Of the due preparation of such as may and ought to be 

put in orders,. 

xHE greatest good that one can hope to do in this 
world is upon young persons, who have not yet taken 
their ply, and are not spoiled with prejudices and wiooff 
notions. Those who have taken an ill one at first wiU 
neither be at the pains to look over their noUons, nor turn 
to new methods ; nor will they, by any change of practice, 
seem to confess that they were once in the wrong: so that 
if matters that are amiss can be inended or set right, it 
must be by giving those that have not yet set out, and 
that are not yet engaged, truer views and juster ideas of 
things. I will therefore here lay down the model upon 
which a clerk is to be formed, and will begin with audi 
things as ought to be previous and preparatory to his being 
initiated into orders. 

These are of two sorts ; the one is oif such preparatioDS 
as are necessary to give his heart and soul a rwit temper, 
and a true sense of things : the other is of such studies as 
are necessary to enable nim to go through with the seveial 
parts of his duty. Both are necessary, but the first is the 
more indispensiJble of the two ; for a man of a good soul, 
may, with a moderate proportion of knowledge, do great 
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service in the church) especially if he is suited with an 
employment that is not above his talent: whereas un^ 
sanctified knowledge puffs up, is insolent and unquiet, it 
gives great scandm, and occasions much distraction in the 
churdi. In treating of these qualifications, I will watdi 
over my thoughts, not to let them rise to a pitch that is 
above what the common frailties of human nature, or the 
age we live in, can bear : and after all, if in any thing I 
may seem to exceed these measures, it is to be considered 
that it is natural in proposing the ide^s of things to carry 
th^n to what is wished lor, wnich is but too often beyond 
what can be expected ; considering both the corruption of 
mankind, and oi these degenerated times. 

First of all then, he that intends to dedicate himself to 
the church ought, from the time that he takes up any such 
resolution, to enter upon a greater decency of behaviour, 
that his mind may not be vitiated by ill habits, which may 
both give such bad characters of him, as may stick long 
on him afterwards, and make such ill impressions on him- 
self, as may not be easily worn out or defaced. He ought, 
above all things, to possess himself with a high sense of 
the Christian religion, of its truth and excellence, of the 
value of souls, of the dignity of the pastoral care, of the 
honour of God, of the sacreaness of holy functions, and of 
the great trust that is committed to mose who are set 
apart from the world, and dedicated to God and to his 
church. He who looks this way must break himself to 
the appetites of pleasure or wealth, of ambition or author- 
ity; he must consider that the reli^on, in which he in- 
tends to officiate, calls all men to great purity and virtue, 
to a prolnty and innocence of manners, to a meekness and 
gentleness, to a humility and self-denial, to a contempt of 
the world, and a heavenly-mindedness, to a patient resig- 
nation to the will of Grod, and a readiness to bear the 
cross, in the hopes of that everlasting reward which is re- 
served for Christians in another state ; all which was emi- 
nently recommended, by the unblemished pattern that the 
Author of this religion has set to all that pretend to be his 
followers. These Deing the obligations which a preacher 
of the gospel is to lay daily upon all his hearers, he ought 
certain^ to accustom himself often to consider seriously of 
them; and to think how shameless and impudent a thing 
it will be in him, to perform offices suitable to all these, 
and that do suppose them; to be instructing the people, 
and exh<Nrting them to the practice of them; unless he is 
in some sort all this himself which he teaches others to be* 

N 
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Indeed, to be tied to such an empIoymeBt, whUe one 
has not an inward conformity to it, and eaayimteaet in 
it, is both the most unbecoming, the most unpleaant, and 
the most uncomfortable state of life imaginable. Sudi a 
person will be exposed to all men^s censures aad rs- 
proaches, who, when they see things amiss in his oonduct, 
do not only reproach him, but the whole church and body 
to which he oelongs, and, which is more, the rd^gioD 
which he seems to recommend by his discourses; though 
his life and actions, which will always pass for the most 
real declaration of his inward sentiments, are a TiriMe and 
continual cqyposition to it. On all these things he whose 
thoughts carry him toward the church, ougmt to reflect 
frequently : nothing is so odious as a man that diaagiees 
witn his character ; a soldier that is a coward, a courtier 
that is brutal, an ambassador that is abject, are not aucfa 
unseemly things, as a bad or yicious, a drunken or'' disso- 
lute clergyman. But though his scandals should not rise 
up to so h^ a pitch, even a proud and passionate, a 
worldly-minoed and covetous pnest gives the lie to fab 
discourses so palpably, that he caniiot expect they should 
have much weight. Nor is such a man^s state of life 
less unpleasant to himself, than it is unbecoming. He is 
obliged to be often performing offices, and prcmouncing dis- 
courses, in which, if he is not a good man, he not only has 
no pleasure, but must have a formed aversion to them. 
They must be the heaviest burden of his life; he most 
often feel secret challenges within ; and though he as oftoi 
silences these, yet sudi unwelcome reflections are ^m- 
comfortable things. He is forced to manage himself widi 
a perpetual constraint, and to observe a decorum in his de- 
portment, lest he fall under a more public censure. Now 
to be bound to act a part, and live with restraint one's 
whole life, must be a very melancholy thing. He cannoC 
go so quite out of sight of religion and conviction% as 
other bad men do, who live in a perpetual hurry, and a 
total forgetfulness of divine matters. They have no checks, 
because they are as seldom in the way to find them as n 
possible. But a clerk cannot keep himself out of their 
way ; he must remember them, and speak of them, at least 

Xn some occasions, whether he will or no: he has no 
^r way to secure himself against them, but by trymg 
vrhai he can do to make himself absdiutely Cbsbraeve 
them. Negative atheism, that is, a total n^leet <tf all re- 
K^on, is but too easil3r arrived at ; yet this diall not serve 
his turn, he must build his atheism upon some bottom. 
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that be ma^ find quiet m it. If he is an ignorimt man, he 
i» not furnished with those sldffhts, of wit, a^ shows of 
leeraing, that must support it : but if he is really learned^ ' 
be will soon be beaten out of them ; for a learned atheism 
is ao hard a thing to be conceived, that unless a man^s 
powers are first strangely vitiated, it is not easy to see 
iiow any one can brinj^ himself to it There is nothing 
tbat can settle the quiet of an ill priesf s mind and life^ 
but a stupid formahty, and a cdOu$ that he contracts by 
fan insensible way of nandling divine matters, by which he 
beeonids hardened against them. But if this settles him 
by stupifying his powers, it does put hini also so far out 
of the reach of conviction, in all the ordinary methods of 
grace, that it is scarce possible he can ever be awakened, 
aad by consequence that he can be saved ; and if he pe- 
rsdiee, be must £dl into the lowest defftee of misery, ev^ 
to the portion of hypocrites : for his whole life has been a 
eonrse of hypocrisy in the strictest sense of the word; 
which is the acting of a part, and the counterfeiting an- 
other person. His sins have in them all possible aggravA- 
tioiis : they uare against knowledge and against vows, and 
tontrary to his character; they carry in them a deliberate 
eontempt of all the truths and obli^tions of religion ; and 
if he perishes, he does not periidi done, but cames a shoal 
down with him ; either of tnose who have perished in ig- 
BOianoe through his neglect, or of those who have beeA 
hardened in their sins through his ill examjde. And ^ince 
all this must be put to his account, it may be iustly in- 
fened from henc^ that no man can have a heavier shai^ 
m the miseries of another state, than profane and wicked 
cieriuk On all these things he ou^bt to employ his thought 
fipequently, who intends to dedicate himselr to Gkwl, that 
ao ne may firmly resolve not to ^ on with it, till he feels 
tudi seeds aial b^innings of good things in himself, thatt h^ 
has reason to hope, that, through the grace and asnstance of 
God, he will be an example to others* 

He oagfat more particularly to examine himself, whe- 
ther he has that sort and gentle, that meek and humble, 
and that charitable and compassionate temper, which the 
gMpd does so ntudi press upon all Christians; that sinned 
9Qf emdnently through the whore life of the blessed Aiithm* 
«f h; and whidi he has so sin^larly recommended to all 
Us idlowers ; and that has in it so matiy diarms and at- 
timaciv^ wfak;h do not only commeiid those who have 
diMB amiable viii^ues^ but, wbieh is much more to be ns- 
ganlsd^ they p¥^ them vavt advantages in rMnmnencfaig 

192 
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the doctrine of our Saviour to theii^people. They are the 
true ground of that Christian wisdom and discn^tion, and 
of that grave and cahn deportment, by which the deigy 
oueht to carry on and maintain their authority : a hau^ty 
and huffing numour, an impatient and insolent tempera's 
loftiness of deportment, ana a peevishness of spirit, ren- 
dering the lives of the clergy, for the most part, Intter'lo 
themselves, and their labours, how valuable soever other- 
wise they may be, unacceptable and useless fo their peo- 
ple. A clergyman must be prepared to bear injuries, tx> 
endure much unjust censure and calumny, to see himself 
often neglected, dnd others preferred to hun, in the esteem 
of the people. He that takes all this iU, that resents it, 
and complains of it, does thereby give himself much dis- 

auiet; and to be sure be will, through his peevishness, 'nt- 
ier increase than lessen that contempt, under which he is 
so uneasy; which is both better borne and sooner over- 
come by a meek and a lowly temper. A man of this dis- 
position affects no singulanties, unless the faultiness of 
those about him makes his doing his duty to be a angu- 
larity : he does not study to lessen the value that is due to 
others, on design to increase his own : his low thoughts ct 
himself make tnat he is neither aspiring, nor envying sudi 
as are advanced: he is prepared to stay till God in h» 
providence thinks fit to raise him: he studies only to de- 
serve preferment, and leaves to others the wrin^ng 




of advantage but of the hands of those that give them. 
Such a preparation of mind in a clergyman disposes him 
to be happy in whatsoever station he may be put, and rai- 
ders the church happy in him : for men so moulded, eveb 
though th^ talents should be but mean, are shining lights, 
that may perhaps be at first despised, as men of a k>w aze, 
that have not greatness of soul enough to aspire ; but whete 
they have been seen aiid known so long, that all appearsto 
be sincere, and that the principle from whence this flows 
is rightly considered, then every thing that they say or do 
must have its due weight : the plainest and simplest things 
that they 9ay have a beauty in tnem, and will be hearkenra 
to as oraedes. 

But a man that intends to prepare himself right fiEHr the 
ministry of the church, must indeed, above all things, en- 
deavour to break himself to the love of the world, ^ther 
of the wealth, the pomp, or the pleasures of it. He must 
learn to be content witli plain and simple diet, and often 
even abridge that by true fasting. I do not call fasting 'a 
trifling distinction of meats, but a lessening of the qiuw- 
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tity, as well as the. i|iiality, and a contracting the time 
spent at meals, that so he may have a greater freedom 
both in his time, and in his thoughts ; that he may be 
more alone, and pray and meditate more, and that what he 
saves out of his meals, he may give to the poor. This is, 
in short, the true measure and right use of fasting. In cold 
climates, an abstinence till night may create disorders, and 
raise such a disturbance both in the appetite and in the 
digestion, that this managed upon the practices of other 
countries, especially in young persons, may really distract, 
instead of furthering, those wno do it indiscreetly. In short, 
fasting, unless joined with prajrer and almsgiving, is of no 
value m the agnt of God. It is a vast advantage to a man 
to be broken to the niceties of his palate, to be content 
with plain food, and even to dislike delicacies and studied 
dishes. This will make him easy in narrower circum- 
stances, since a plain bill of fare is soon discharged. A 
lover of his appetites, and a slave to his taste, makes but 
a mean figure among men, and a very scurvy one among 
ckrgymen. 

This, deadness to the world must raise one above the af- 
fectations of pomp and state, of attendance and high liv- 
ing: which to a philosophical mind will be heavy, when 
the circumstances ne is in seem to impose and force it on 
him« And therefore he who has a right sense finds it is al- 
most all he can do, to bear those things which the tyranny 
of custom or false opinions put upon him ; so far is he from 
lon^ng for them. A man that is truly dead to the world 
would choose much rather to live in a lowly and narrow 
figure, than to be obliged to enter into the methods of the 
gxieatness of this world; into which if the constitutions 
and forms of a church and kingdom put him, yet he feels 
himself in an unnatural and uncouth posture: it is con- 
trary to his own genius and relish of things, and therefore 
he does not court nor desire such a situation, but, even 
while he is in it, he shews such a neglect of the state of it, 
and so much indifference and humility in it, that it appears 
how little power those things have over his mind, and how 
little they are able to subdue and corrupt it. This morti- 
fied man must likewise become dead to all the designs and 
projects, of making a family, or of raising the fortunes of 
those that are nearly related to him : he must be boun- 
Uful and charitable; and though it is not only lawful to 
him, but a necessary dutv incumbent on him, to make due 
provision for ^his family, if he has. any ; yet this must be so 
moderated, that no vam nor sordid designs, no indilrect nor 
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_ arts may mix in it; at exoemwe wealth nor 
great projects must appear; be must be ocmt^ted with nidi 
a proportion as may set bis children in the way of a ▼irtooui 
and liberal eduo^tion ; such as may secure tMm finom seta* 
dal and necessity, and put them in a capacdiy to serve God 
and their generation in some honest employmenL But hs 
who brings along with him a voluptuous, an ambitioas, or a 
covetous mind, that is carnal and earthly minded, conss 
as a hireling to feed himself, and not the flock; he oomesto 
steal and to destroy. Upon all, thb oreat refleedoo ia to be 
made concerning the motives that determine one to oftr 
himself to this employment. 

In the first beginning of Christianity, no man ooold 
reasonably think of takmg orders, unless he had in him 
the spirit of martyrdom. He was to look for nothing is 
this service but labour and persecution : he was indsM to 
live of the altar, and that was all the portiDn that he was 
to expect in this world. In those days an extmcvdinaiy 
measure of zeal and devotion was necessary to cii^pige 
men to so hard and difficult a province, that, how mst 
soever its reward might be in another wcufld, had nnflrtng 
to look for in this but a narrow provirion, and the first and 
largest share of the cross : they were the best known, tha 
most exposed, and the soonest fallen upon in the perseon* 
tion* But theit services and their sufferings did ao maflh 
recommend that function in the succeeding ages, that tht 
faithful thought th^ could never do enoufffi to express 
th^ value for it. The church came to be lidily endowed; 
and though superstition had raised this out of measure, 
yet the extreme went as far to the other hand at the re* 
formation, when the church was almost stripped of all its 
patrimony, and a great many churches were left ao poor, 
that there was not, in most places, a sufficient, nay, not 
so much as a necessary maintenance reserved for those 
that were to minister in holy things. But it is to he ae« 
kuowledged that there are such remnants preserved, thst 
many benefices of the church still may, and perhaps do 
but too much work upon men^s corrupt prinaples, theur an^ 
bition and their covetousness : and it is shrewdly to be iqp* 
prehended, that of those who present themselves at the alUor, 
a great nart comes, as those who followed Christ, fat the 
loaves ; oecause of die good prospect they have of making 
their fortunes by the church. 

If this point should be carried too far, it might pertians 
seem to be a pitch above human nature; and certidnW 
very £Eur above the d^eneracy of the age we live in: i 
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shall therefore lay tliip' matter with as large an aUowance 
«a I think it can bear. It is certain, that since God has 
made us to be a compound of soul and body, it is not only 
lawful, but suitable to the order of nature, for us, in the 
dioice we make of the state of life that we int^d to puA- 
aue, to consider our bodies in the next place after our 
flouls: yet we ought certainly to b^n mth our souls, 
with thie powers and faculties that are in them, and con- 
aider well of what temper they are,»and what our measure 
and capacity is; that so we may dioose such a course of 
life for whidb* we seem to be fitted, and in which we may 
piobably do the most good to ourselves and others : from 
oence we ou^t to take our aims and measures chiefly. 
But in the next place, we not only may, but ought tp xxm* 
aider our bodies, how they shall be maintained in a way 
suitable to that state of Ik, into which^ we are engaged. 
Therefore thou^ no man can, with a good conscience, b^ 
gin upon a woridly account, and resolve to dedicate him- 
self to the church, merely out of carnal regards ; such as 
an advowson in his family, a friend that wiUpromote him, 
or any other such like promect, till he has first consulted 
his temper and disposition, nis talents and his capacities ; 
yet though it is not lawful to make the regards of tlys 
vorld his first oonnderation, and it cannot be denied to be 
a per&cter state, if a man should offer himself to the 
diurdi, having whereon to support himself, without any 
assistance or reward out of its uatnmony ; and to be nearer 
to St. PauTs practice, whose bands ministered to his ne^ 
oesnties, and who redu>ned, that in this he had whereof 
to glory, that he was not burdensome to the churches: 
vet it isf without doubt, lawful for a man to design, that 
M may subast in and out of the service of the church : 
but then these designs must be limited to a subsistence, to 
such a moderate proportion as may maintain one in that 
state of life ; and must not be let fly by a restless ambition, 
and an insatiable covetousness, as a ravenous bird of prey 
does at all game* There must not be a perpetual inquiry 
into the value of benefices, and a constant importuning of 
such as give them : if laws have been made in some states 
restraining all anAitu$ and aspirings to civil employments, 
certainly it were much more reasonable to put a stop ta 
the scandalous impc»tunities that are ev^ where oom«> 
plained of; and no where more visible and more ofiensive 
than at court. This gives a prejudice to men, thai are 
otderwise indinod enough to sesrai for one, that can never 
be removed, but by putting an effectual bar in the way of 
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that scrambling for benefices and p t rferm ents ; ^pdiich wOl 
ever make the lay part of mankind conclude, that, let m. 
pretend what we will, covetousness and amlnticm are our 
true motives, and our chief vocation. It is true, the strange 
practices of many patrons, and the constitution of most 
courts, give a colour to excuse so great an indecency. Men 
are generally successful in those practices; and as long as 
human nature is so strong, as all men feel it to be, it will 
be hard to divert them mm a method which is so com- 
mon, that to act otherwise would look like an ajflfectaticn. 
of singularity: and many apprehend, that they must hn- 
guish m misery and neces^ty, if they are wanting to themr 
selves in so general a practice. And indeed if patrcms, but 
chiefly if pnnces would' effectually cure this disease, whidi 
gives them so much trouble as well as offence, they must, 
resolve to distribute those benefices that are in then* gift, 
with so visible a re^urd to true goodness and real merit, 
and with so firm and so constant an opposition to applica- 
tion and importunity, that it mav appear, that the cmly 
way to advancement is to live well, to study hard, to stay 
at home, and labour diligently ; and that applications by 
the persons themselves, or any set on by tnem, shall aL 
Y[ays put those back who make them: this would more 
effectually cure so great an evil, than all that can be said 
a^nst it. One successful suitor who carries his point 
will promote this disorder more than twenty repulses of 
others ; for, unless the rule is severely earned on, every 
one wiU run into it, and hope to prosper as well as he who 
they see has got his end in it. If those who have the dis* 
position of benefices, to which the cure of souls is annex* 
ed, did consider this as a trust lodged with them, fw 
which they must answer to God ; and that th^ shall be in 
a great measure accountable for the souls that may be lost 
through the bad choice that they make, knowing it to be 
bad ; if, I say, they had this more in their thoughts, than 
so many scores of pounds as the living amounts to; and 
thought themselves really bound, as without doubt they 
are, to seek out good and worthy men, weU qualified and 
duly prepared, according to the nature of that benefice 
which they are to give; then we might hope to see men 
make it their chief study, to Qualify tnemselves aright ; to 
order their lives, and frame tneir minds as they ought to 
do, and to carry on their studies with all application and 
diligence. But as long as the short methods of applica- 
tion, friendship, or interest, are more effectual than the 
long and hard way of labour and study, human nature .will. 
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always carry men to go the surest, the easiest, and the 
quickest way to work. 

After all, I wbh it were well considered by all clerks, 
what it is to run without being either called or sent ; and 
s& to thrust one^s self into the vineyard, without staying 
till God, by his providence, puts a jnece of his work in his 
hands: this will give a man a vast ease in his thoughts, 
and a great satisfaction in all his labours, if he knows that 
no practices of his own, but merely the directions of Pro- 
vidence, have put him in a post. He may well trust the 
effects of a. thing to Grod, when the causes of it do plainly 
flow from him. And though this will appear to a great 
many a hard saying, so that few will be able to bear it ; 
yet I must add this to the encouragement and comfort of 
sudb as can resolve to deliver themselves up to the con- 
duct and directions of Providence, that I never yet knew 
luiy one of those few (too few I confess they have beeiA 
who were possessed with this maxim, and that have fol- 
lowed it exactly, that have not found the fruit of it even in 
this world. A watchful care hath hovered over them : 
instruments have been rused up, and accidents have hap- 
pened to them so prosperously, as if there had been a se- 
cret desdgn of Heaven, by blessing them so signally, to en- 
courage others to foUow their measures, to depend on 
Gkxl, to deUver themselves up to his care, and to wait till 
he opens a way for their being employed, and settled in 
sudb a portion of his husbandry, as he shall think fit to as- 
sign to them. ... 

These are preparations of mind, with which a clerk is to 
be formed and seasoned: and in order to this he must 
read the scriptures much, he must get a mreat deal of those 
passages in them that relate to these things by heart, and 
repeat them often to himself; in particular, many of the 
most tender and melting Psalms, and many of the most 
comprehensive passages in the Epistles; that by the fre- 
quent reflecting on these he may fill his memory with no- 
ble notions, and right ideas of things. The Book of Pro- 
verbs, but chiefly Ecderiastes, if he can get to understand 
it, will beget in him a right view of the world, a just value 
of things, and a contempt of many objects that shine with 
a false lustre, but have no true worth in them. Some of 
the books taught at schools, if read afterwards, when one 
is more capable to observe the sense of them, may be of 
great use to promote this temper. Tully's Offices will give 
the mind a noble set ; all his philosophical discourses, but 
chiefly his • Consolation 5 which though some critics will 
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not allow to be bk, becaiue the v feoiey the stfh has not 
all the force and beauty in it that was peeuuar to biin» 
yet is certainly th^ best piece c£ them all: tbcae, I say, 
jpve a good savour to those who read them much The sa- 
tirical poets, Horace, Juvenal, and Persius, may contribute 
wonderfully to give a man a detestation of vice, and a oob> 
tempt of the common methods of mankind; which thqr 
have set out in such true colours, that they must give s 
very generous sense to those who delight in reading then 
often. Persius^s seomd satire may well pass for one cf 
the best lectures in divinity. Hierodes upon Pythamas^s 
Verses, Plutarch^s Lives, and, above all the books w hea* 
thenism, Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, contain sudi in- 
structions, that one cannot read them too often, ixir repass 
them too frequently in his thoughts. But when I meaLof 
reading these booKs, I do not mean only to run tnraugb 
them, as one does through a book of history, or of nodons; 
they must be read and weighed with great care^ till one is 
become a master of all the thoughts that are in them: 
they are to be often turned in one^s mind, till he is therdij 
wrought up to some degrees of that temper which thejr 
propose. And as for Christian books, in oraer to the fram» 
mg of one^s mind aright, I shall only recommend The 
Whole Duty of Man, Dr. Sherlock of Death and Jiidg> 
ment, and Dr. Soott^s books ; in particular, that great dis- 
tinction that runs tHrough them, of the means and a£ the 
ends of religion. To all which I shall add one small book 
more, whicn is to me ever new and fresh, gives always 
good thoughts and a noble temper, Thomas k Kempis of 
the Imitation of Christ By the frequent reading of these 
books, by the relish that one has in them, by the delight 
they ^ve, and the effects they produce, a man will plonly 
perceive, whether his soul is made for divine matters or 
not; what suitableness there is between him and them; 
and whether he is yet touched with such a sense of rdi- 
gion, as to be capable of dedicating himself to it. 

I am far from thinking that no man is fit to be a priest, 
that has not the temper which I have been describing, 
quite up to that height in which I have set it forth : but 
this I will positively say, that he who has not the seeds of 
it planted m him, who has not these principles, and reso- 
lutions formed to pursue them, and to improve and perfeet 
himself in them, is in no wise worthy of that hcAy cha* 
racter. If these things are begun in him, if. they are yet 
but as a grain of mustard seed ; yet if there is a life in 
them, and a vital sense of the tendencies and effects they 
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must have, such a person, so moulded, with those notions 
•nd impressions, and such only are qualified, so as to be 
able to say with truth and assurance, that they trust they 
are inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to undertake that 
office. 

So far have I despatched the first and chief part of the 
preparadon necessary before orders. The other branch of 
It relates to their learning, and to the knowledge that is 
necessary. I confess I look upon this as so mudi inferior 
to the othar, and have been convinced by so much expe- 
rience, that a great measure of piety, with a very small 
proportion of learning, will carry one a great way, that I 
may perhaps be thought to come as far short in this, as I 
might seem to exceed in the other. . I will not here enter 
into a discourse of theological learning, of the measure 
that is necessary to make a complete divine, and of the 
methods to attain it : I intend only to lay down here, that 
which I look on as the lowest degree, and as that which 
seems indispensably necessary to one that is to be a priest. 
He must then understand the New Testament well. This 
is the text of our reli^on, that which we preach and ex- 
plain to others; therefore a man ought to read this so 
often over, that he may have an idea of the whole book in 
his head, and of all tHe parts of it. He cannot have this 
so sure, unless he understands the Greek so well, as to be 
able to find out the meaning of every period in it, at least 
of the words and phrases of it : any book of annotations or 
para|durase upon it is a great help to a banner ; Grodus, 
Hammond, and Lightfoot are the best. But the having a 

E sat deal of the practical and easy parts of it, such as re- 
e to men^s lives and their duties, such as strike and 
awdien, direct, comfort, or terrify, «« much more neces- 
sary than the more abstruse parts. In short, the being 
able to state right the grounds of our hope, and the terms 
of salvation, and the having a clear and ready view of the 
new covenant in Christ Jesus, is of such absolute neees* 
inty, that it is a profaning of orders, and a defiling of the 
sfttictuary, to brin^. any into it, that do not rightly under- 
stand this matter m its whole extent. Bishop Pearson on 
the Creed is a book of great learning and profound exact- 
ness. Dr. Barrow has opened it with more simplicity ; and 
Dr. Towerson more practically : one or other of these must 
be well read and considered. But when I say read, I mean 
read and read over again, so oft that one is master of one 
of these books; he must write notes out of them, and 
make abridgments of them, and turn them so oft in his 
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thoughts, that he must thoroughly understand and well re- 
memDer tliem. He must read also the Psalms over so 
carefully, that he may at least have a general noticm of 
those divine hymns ; to which bishop Fatrick^s Paraidirase 
will help to carry him. 

A system of divinity must be read with exactness: they 
are almost all alike. When I was young, Wendelin and 
Maresius were the two shortest and fullest Here is a vast 
error in the first forming of our clergy, that a ccmtempt 
has been cast on that sort of books ; and indeed to rise no 
higher than to a perpetual reading over different systems, 
is but a mean pitch of learning; and the swaUowing down 
whole systems by the 'lump has helped to possess people^s 
minds too early with prejudices, and to shut them up in 
too implicit a following of otiiers. But the throwing off 
all these books makes that many who have read a great 
deal, yet have no entire body of divinity in their head; 
they have no scheme or metbod, and so are ignorant of 
some very plain things, which could never have happened 
to them, if they had carefully read and digested a system 
into their memories. But l)ecause this is indeed a veiy 
low form ; therefore to lead a man further, to have a fireer 
view of divinity, to examine things equally and clearly, 
and to use his own reason, by balancing the various views, 
that two great divisions of protestants have, not only in 
the points which they controvert, but in a great many 
others, in which though they agree in the same conclu- 
sions, yet^they arrive at them by very different premises; 
I would advise him that studies aivinity, to read two larger 
bodies, writ by some eminent men of both sides ; and, be- 
cause the latest are commonly the best, Turredn for the 
whole Calvinist hypothesis, and Limborch for the Armi- 
nian, will make a man fully the master of all the notions of 
both sides. Or if one would see how far middle ways 
may be taken, the Theses of Saumur, or Le Blanc^s The- 
ses, will complete him in that. These books well read, di- 
gested into abstracts, and frequently reviewed or talked 
over by two companions in study, \vili give a man an entire 
view of the whole body of divinity. 

But, by reason of that pest oi atheism, that spreads so 
much among us, the foundations of religion must be well 
laid : bishop Wilkins^s book of Natural Religion will lead 
one in the first steps through the principles that he has 
laid together in a plain and natural method. Grotius^s 
book of the Truth of the Christian Religion, with his notes 
upon it, ought to be read and almost got by heart. The 
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whole controversy both of atheism and deism, the argu- 
ments both for the Old and New Testament, are fully 
opened, with a ^lieat variety both of learning and reason- 
ing, in bishop Stillingfleet^s Ori^nes Sacrae. 

There remains only to direct a student how to form right 
notions of practical matters ; and particularly of preaching* 
Dr. Hammond'^s Practical Catechism is a book of great 
use ; but not to be begun with, as too many do : it does 
require a good deal of previous study, before the force of 
his reasonings is apprehended ; but when one is ready for 
it, it is a rare booK, and states the grounds of morality, 
and of our duty, upon true principles. To form one to 
understand the right method of preaching, the extent of 
it, and the proper ways of application, bishop Sanderson, 
Mr. Faringdon, and Dr. Barrow, are the best and the full- 
est models. There is a vast variety of other sermons, 
which may be read with an equal measure of advantage 
and pleasure. And if from the time that one resolves to 
direct his studies towards the church, he would every 
Lord^s day read two sermons of any good preacher, and 
turn them a Uttle over in his thoughts, this would insen- 
sibly, in two or three years time, carry him very far, and 
give him a large view of the different ways of preaching, 
and furnish him with materials for handling a great many 
texts of scripture when he comes to it. 

And thus I have carried my student through those stu- 
dies, that seem to me so neceasary for qualifying him to 
be an able minister of the New Testament, that I cannot . 
see how any article of this can be well abated. It may 
seem sfrange, that in this whole direction I have said no- 
thing concerning the study of the fathers or church-history. 
But I said at first, that a great distinction was to be made 
between what was necessary to prepare a man to be a 
priest, and what was necessary to make him a complete 
and learned divine. 

The knowledge of these things is necessary to the lat- 
ter, though they do not seem so necessary for the former : 
there are many things to be left to the prosecution of a di- 
viners study, that therefore are not mentioned here, not 
with any design to disparage that sort of learning ; for I am 
now only upon that measure of knowledge, under which I 
heartily wish that no man were put in priesf s orders ; and 
therefore I have passed over many other things, such as 
the morie accurate understanding of- the controversies be^ 
tween us and the church of Rome, and the unhappy dis- 
putes between us and the dissenters of all sorts; • though 
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both the one and the other have of late been opened with 
that per8[»cuity, that fuhiess of argument, and that dnr- 
ne88 as well as softness of style, that a collectKHi of diste 
may give a man the fullest instruction, that is to be fixmd 
in any books I know. Others, and perhaps the fkr greater 
number, will think that I have cioeged this matter too 
much. But I desire these may ccmsMfer how much we do 
justly reckon, that our profession is prefierable either to 
Jaw or medicine. Now, if this is true, it is not unreason- 
able, that nnce those who pretend to these must be at so 
much pains, before they enter upon a piucdoe which re- 
lates only to men'^s fortunes, or their persons, we, whcse 
labours relate to their souls and their eternal state* shoold 
be at least at some connderable pains before we enter 
upon them. Let any young divine so to the chambers of 
a student in the Inns of Court, ana see how many boob 
he must read, and how great a v(dume of a common-piaeo- 
book he must make : he will there see through how htfd 
a task one must ^ in a course of many years, and how 
ready he must be m all the parts of it, liefore he is called 
to the bar, or can manage ousiness. How exact must t 
{Aysician be in anatomy, in simples, in pharmacy, id th« 
dieory of diseases, and in the observations and couaaels of 
doctors, before he can either with honour, or a safe con- 
science, undertake practice! He must be ready with all 
this, and in that infinite number of hard words^ that be- 
long to every part of it, to ^ve his directions and write 
his oills by the patient^s bed-side ; who cannot stay till he 
ffoes to his study and turns over his books. If then so 
long a course of study, and so mudi exactness and readi- 
ness in it, is necessary to these profesnons ; nay, if ev^ 
mechanical art, even the meanest, requires a eonne of 
many years, before one can be a master in it, shall the 
noblest and the most important of all others, that which 
comes from heaven, and leads thither again; shall that 
wiiich God has honoured so highly, and to which laws and 
governments have added such privileges and eneoumge- 
ments, that is employed in the sublimest exercises^ wfaidi 
require a proportioned worth in those who handle them, 
to maintain tneir value and dignity in the esteem of the 
world ; shall all this, I say, be esteemed so low a thing in 
our eyes, that a much less degree of time and study is ne- 
cessary to arrive at it, than at the most sordid of aU tnules 
whatsoever P And yet, after all, a man of a tolerable aqn- 
city, with a good degree of application, may go through all 
well, and exactly, in two years time. I am rery mte^ 
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by many an experiment I have made, that this may be 
done in a much lesB omipafls : but because all moi do not 
go alike quicks have not the same foroe, nor the same u>- 
plication, therefore I reckon two yean for it; which I ao 
thus divide: one year before deacon'^s orders, and another 
between them and priest's orders. And can this be thought 
a hard imposition ? Or do not those, who think thus, give 

Seat occasion to the contempt of die clergy, if they give 
e world cause to observe, that how much soever we may 
magnify our profession^ yet by our practice we shew that we S| 
do judge it the meanest of all others, which is to be arrived • • f ' 
at upon less previous study and {^reparation to it^ than any 
other whatsoever? Since I have been hitherto so minute, 
I will jret divide this matter a little lower into those parts 
oi it, without which deacon's orders ought not to be given, 
and those to be' reserved to the second year of study. To 
have read the New Testament well, so as to carry a great 
deal of it in one^s memory, to have a clear notion ch the 
aeveral books of it, to understand well the nature and the 
cm^tiom of the covenant oi grace, and to have read one 
system wdl, so as to be master of it, to understand the 
whole catechetical matter, to have read Wilkins and 6ro^ 
tius ; this^ I say, is that part of this task, which I propose 
before one is made deacon. The rest, though much the 
larger, will go the easier, if those foundations are once well 
laoa in them. And upon the article of studying the scrip- . 
tures, I will add one advice more. 

There are two methods in reading them ; the one ought 
to be merely critical, to find out the meaning and ome^ 
reaoe of the several parts of them, in which one runs easily 
dmn^ the greater part, and is only obliged to stop at 
some harder passages, which may be marked down, and 
leonMclKlinen are to be consulted upon them: those that 
m^ really bard to be explsdned are both few, and they re- 
late to matters that are not so essential to Christianity; 
and therefore after one has in general seen what is said 
vpon these, he may put off the fuller ccnrideration <^ that 
to more leisure, and better opportunities. But the other 
way of reading the scriptures is to be done merely with a 
view to practice, to raise devotion, to increase piety, and to 
give good thoughts and severe rules. In this a man is to 
employ himself much. This is a book always at hand, and 
tlMS getting a great deal of it always by heart is the best 
iMrt of a clergyman^s study; it is the foundaticm, and lays 
m die materials for all the rest. This alone may furnish a 
imui widi a ttbble stock of lively thoughts and sublime es- 
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presfflons; and therefore it must be always reckoned as 
that, without which all other thinss amount to nothing; 
and the chief and main subject of the study, the media- 
tion, and the discourses of a clergyman. 



CHAP. VIII. 
y . Ofthefiinctiong and labours of clergymen. 

9 

1 HAVE in the former chapter laid down the model and 
method, by which a clerk is to be formed and prepared: 
I come now to consider his course of life, his public func- 
tions, and his secret labours. In this, as well as in the 
former, I will study to consider what mankind can bear, 
rather than what may be offered in a fair idea, that is fiu: 
above what we can hope ever to bring the world to. As 
for a priesfs life and conversation, so much wast said in 
the former chapter ; in which, as a preparation to <»den, 
it was proposed what he oufi^ht to be; tnat I may now be 
the shorter^Tthis artide. ^ ' 

The clergy have one great advanta^, beyond all the 
rest of the world, in this respect, besides all others, that 
whereas the particular callings of other men prove to them 
great distractions, and lay man^r temptations in their way^ 
to divert them from minding their high and holy calling of 
being Christians ; it is quite otherwise with the clergy ; the 
more they follow their private callings, they do the more 
certainly advance their general one*: u\e better priests they 
are, they become also the better Christians : every part of 
their calling, when well performed, raises good Uiqughts, 
brings ^ooa ideas into their mind, and tends bothi to in- 
crease their knowledge, and quicken their sense of divine 
matters. A priest therefore is more accountable to Gkid 
and the world for his deportment, and will be more severdy 
accounted with, than any other person whatsoever. He » 
more watched over and observed than all others; very 
good men will be, even to a censure, jealous of him ; very 
bad men will wait for his halting, and insult upon it; 
and all sorts of persons will be willing to defend them- 
selves against the authority of his doctrine and admoni. 
tions by this, ^^ He says, but does not :^ and though oiir 
Saviour charged his disciples and followers, to hear those 
who sat in Moses' chair j and to observe and do wJuxtmever 
they bid them observe^ but not to do after their uxnksyfor 
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they said tmd did noi*; the worid will reTerse this quite, 
ana coiudder rather how a derk lives, than what he says. 
They see the one, and from it conclude what he himself 
thinks of the other ; and so will believe themselves not a 
little justified, if they can say that they did no worse than 
as they saw their minister do before them. 

Therefore a priest must not only abstain from gross 
scandals, but keep at the furthest distance firom them: he 
must not only not be drunk, but he must not sit a tippling, 
nor go to tavenui or alehouses, excejpt some urgent occa- 
sion requires it, and stay no longer m them, than as that 
oocasicm demands it. He must not only abstain from acts of 
Inrdness, but from all indecent behaviour^ and unbecom- 
ing raillery. Graming and plays, and every thitig of that 
tort, which is an i^proach to tne vanities and disotdeiii of 
the world, must be avoided by him. Atid, unless the stnut- 
neas of his condition or his necessities force it^ he ought to 
ihun all other cares; such as, not only the fanning of 
groondsy but even the teaching of schools, since these must 
of necessity take him off both from his labour and study. 
Sudi diversions as his health, or the temper of his mind, 
may render proper for him, ought to be manly, decent, and 
grave; and sucm as may neither possess his mind or time 
too much, nor give a liad character of him to his people. 
He must also avoid too much familiarity with bad people, 
and the squandering away his time in too much vain and 
idlt discourse. His cheerfulness ou^t to be fi'ank, but 
tieither excessive nor licentious : his fnends and his garden 
CNigfat to be his chief diversions, as his study lind his parish 
ought to be his chief employments. He tnust still carry mi 
his study, making himself an abscdute master of the few 
^ hooks he has^ till his drcumstaao^ grom tar^, that he can 
purdiase more. He can have no preteiice, if he were ever 
so narrow in the world, to say, that he eannot get not only 
the Collects, but the Psalms, and the New Testament by 
beiart, or at least a ^eat part of them. If there be any 
books belon^ng to his clrareh, such as JewePs Works, and 
the Book m Martyrs, whidi lie tearing in many places, 
these he may read over and over agtfn, till be is able to fiir- 
niih himself better, I mean with a greater variety: but let 
Um furnish himself ever so well, the reading and unden^ia<ld<^ 
ing the scripttnres, chiefly the Psalms and the New Tei^ta- 
ment, ooj^ to be still ms choef study, till he becomes s6 
enhversant in them, that he can both say mwtny pans 6f 
diefii) and esjrfain them mthdut book^ 

' M«tt. ?nrfi{. 2, 3. 
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It is the only vimble reason of the Jews adhering so 
firmly to their religion, that during the ten or twelve yean 
of their education, their youth are so much practised to the 
scriptures, to weigh every word in them, and get them all 
by neart, that it is an admiration to see how ready both 
men and women among them are at it: thor rabtnes hate 
it to that perfection, that they have the concordance of their 
whole Bible in their memories; which gives them vast ad- 
vantages, when they are to arsue with any that are not so 
ready as they are in the scriptures* Our task is much 
shorter and easier, and it is a reproach, especially to us 
protestants, who found our religion merely on the acnptuiei, 
that we know the New Testament so httle, which camiot 
be excused. 

With the study of the scriptures, or rather as a part of 
it, comes in the study of the fathers, as far as one can go; 
in these, their apolo^es and epistles are chiefly to be rad, 
for these ^ve us the best view of those times. BasiTs and 
Chrysostom'^s sermons are by much the best. To these 
stucUes, history comes in as a noble and pleasant addition; 
that gives a man great views of the providence of God, of 
the nature of man, and of the conduct of the world. This 
is above no man^s capacity; and though some hiatcnnes are 
better than others, yet any histories, such as one can get, 
are to be read, rather than none at alL If one can compass 
it, he ought to. be^n with the histcM^.of the churdi, and 
there at uie head Josephus, and to on with Eusebius, So- 
crates, and the other historians, uiat are commonly bound 
together; and then go to other later collectors or andrat 
history. The hisjtory of our own church and country is to 
come next; then the ancient Greek and Roman histcffy; 
and after that, as much .history, geography, and books of 
travels, as can be had, will ^ve an easy and a useful en- 
tertainment, and will furnish one with great variety of good 
thoughts, and of pleasant as well as edifying discourse. As 
for all other studies, every one must follow his inclinatioBS, 
his capacities, and that which he can procure to himself. 
The books that we learn at schools are generally laid aside, 
with this prejudice, that they were the labours as well ss 
the sorrows of our childhood and education ; but ihej are 
among the best of books : the Greek and Roman auduxs 
have a spirit in them, a force both of thought and expres- 
sion, that later ages have not been able to imitate; Bu-^ 
chanan only excepted, in whom,, ipore particularly in Uf 
Psalms, there is a beiuity and life, an exactness as well as 
a Hberty, that cannot be imitated, and scarce enough com- 
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mended. The study and practice of physic, especially that 
lirhich 18 safe and simple, puts the clergy in a capacity of 
doing great acts of cnarity, and of rendering both their 
persons and labours very acceptable to their people ; it will 
procure their being soon sent for by them in sickness, and 
It will give them great advantages in speaking to them of 
their spiritual concerns, when tney are so careful of their 
persons : but in this nothing that is sordid must mix. 

These ou^ht to be the chief studies of the clergy. But 
to give all uiese their full effect, a priest that is much in 
his study ought to employ a great part of his time in se- 
cret and fervent prayer, for the direction and blessing of 
Gh)d in his labours, for the constant assistance of his holy 
Spirit, and for a lively sense of divine matters, that so he 
may fed the impressions oi them grow deep and strong 
upon his thoughts. This, and this only, will make him go 
on with his work without wearying, and be always rejoic- 
ing in it : this will make his expressions of these things to 
be happy and noble, when he can bring them out of the 
good treasure of his heart, that is ever full, and always 
warm with them. 

From his study, I go next to his public functions. He 
must bring his mind to an inward and feeling sense of 
those things that are prayed for in our Offices : that will 
make him pronounce tnem with an equal measure of gra- 
vity and affection, and with a due slowness and emphasis. 
I do not love the theatrical way of the church of Rome, in 
which it is a great study, ana a long practice, to learn in 
every one of their Offices, how they ought to compose their 
looks^ gesture, and voices : yet a light wandering of the 
eyeS) and a hastf running through the prayers, are things 
highly unbecoming; they do very miich lessen the ma- 
jesty of our worship, ana give our enemies advantage to 
call it dead and formal, when they see plainly, that he wba 
officiates is dead and formal in it. A deep sense of the 
things prayed for, a true recollection and attention of spi- 
rity and a holy earnestness of soul, will give a composure 
to the looks, and a weight to the pronunciation, that will 
be tempered between affectation on the one hand, and le- 
vity on the other.' As for preaching, I refer that to a chap- 
ter apart. 

A minister ought to instruct his people frequently of the 
nature of baptism, that they may not go about it merely 
aa a ceremony, as it is too visible the greater part do ; but 
that they may consider it as the dedicating their children 
to Grod, the offering them to Christ, and the holding them 
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tbereafiter as his; directing their chief care about thoDD, to 
the breeding them up in the maiure amd admomtion ijf 
the Lord. There must be care taken to give fhem all a 
right notion of the use of godfathers and ffodmoChen, 
which is a good institution, to procure a douole wecmitj 
for the education of children ; it oeing to be supposed, that 
the common ties of nature and rehgion Innd the parents so 
strongly, that if they are not mindful of these, a special 
TOW would not put a new force in them : and thererore a 
collateral security is also demanded, both to supply their 
defects, if they are faulty, and to take caie of tbe leligioas 
education of the infant, in case the parents should happen 
to die before that is done. And therefore no godfather or 
godmother are to be invited to that office, but sudi with 
whom ,one would trust the care of the education of his 
child ; nor ought any to do this office for another, but be 
that is willing to charge himself with the education of the 
child for whom he answers. But when amintion or vamty, 
favour or. presents, are the considerations upon which thcMe 
sureties in baptism are chosen, great advantage is hereby 
given to those who reject infant-baptism, and the ends of 
Uie church in this institution are quite defeated; wfaidi 
are both the making the security that is ^ven for the 
children so much the stronger, and the estabushing an en- 
dearment and a tenderness between families ; this bang in 
its own nature no small tie, how little soever it may be 
apprehended or understood. 

Great care must be taken in the instruction of the youth : 
the bare saying the Catechism by rote is a small matter ; it 
is necessary to make them understand the weight d( every 
word in it : and, for this end, every priest, that minds his 
duty, will find that no part of it is so useful to his people, 
as once every year to go through the whole Church-Cate- 
chism, word by word, and make his people understand the 
importance of every tittle in it. This will be no hard la- 
bour to himself; K>r after he has once gathered together 
the places of scripture that relate to every article, and 
formed some clear illustrations, and easy nmiles to make 
it understood, his catechetical discourses, during all the 
rest of his life, will be only the going over that same mat- 
ter again and again. By this means his people will come 
to have all this by heart ; they will know what to say upon 
it at home to their children ; and thev will understand aD 
his sermons the better, when they have once had a dear 
notion of all those terms that must run through them; for 
those not being understood renders them all uninteJligiUe. 
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A diaooune of this sort would be generally of much greater 
edificatioa than an aftomoon^s sermon: it should not be 
too long ; too much must not be said at a time, nor more 
than (me point (^ned.; a quarter of an hour is time suffi- 
cient ; for it will grow tedious and be too little remember- 
ed, if it is half an hour lon^. This would draw an as- 
sembly to evening prayers, which we see are but too much 
ne^ected^ when there is no sort of discourse or sermon' 
aoocnnpanyinff than* And the practinng this, during the 
ax months oi the year, in which the days are long, would 
be a very effectual means both to instruct the people, and 
to hang them to a more reli^ous observation of the Lord's 
day; which is one of the powerfullest instruments for the 
eutving on «>d advancing of religion in the world 

With catedusing, a minister is to jdn the preparing 
those whom he instructs to be confirmed, which is not to 
be done merely upon their being able to say over so many 
words by rote. It is their renewing their baptismal voif 
in their own persons, which the church designs by that 
Office; and the bearing in their own minds a sense of th^ 
being bound immediately by that, which their sureties 
then undertook for them, if^ow to do this in such a man- 
ner» as that it may make im^nression, and have a due efiect 
upon them, they must stay till they themselves understand 
wnal they do, and till they have some sense and affectioo 
to it; and therefore till cme is of an age and disposition & 
to receive the holy sacrament of the Lord'^s supper, and 
desires to be confirmed, as a solann preparation and qua- 
lificatioB to it, he is not yet ready for it: for in the com- 
mon management of that holy rite, it is but too visible, 
thai of those multitudes that crowd to it, the fiu: ^eater 
part come merely as if they were to receive the bisbopV 
Dlesnn^ without any sense of the vow made by them, and 
of their renewii^ their baptismal engagements in it 

As for the greatest ana solemnest of all the instituticms 
of Christ, the commemorating his death, and the partaking 
of it in the Lord'^s supper ; this must be well explmned to 
the people, to preserve them from the extremes of super- 
stition and irreverence; to raise in them a great sense of 
the floodness of Grod, that iqppeared in the death of Christ ; 
of his love to us, of the samfice he once offered, and of 
the intercession which he still continues to make for us: a 
share in all which is there federally ofiered to us, upon 
our coming under engagements, to answer our part of the 
oov^^iant,. and to live according to the rules it sets us. On 
these thmgs he ought to enlarge himself, not cmly in hb 
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sermons, but in his catechetical exotases, and in private 
discourses; that so he maj give hb people right notions of 
that solemn part of worship, that he may bring them to de- 
light in it ; and may neither fnght them from it, by raishig 
their apprehensions of it to a strictness that may terrify too 
much, nor encourage them in the too common practice d 
the dead and formal receiving, at the great festivals, as a 
piece of decency recommendea by custom. 

About the time of the sacrament, every minister that 
knows any one of his parish guilty of eminent sins, ought 
to go and admonish him to change his course of life, or not 
to profane the table of the Lord ; and if private admoni- 
tions have no effect, then if his sins are public and scandal- 
ous, he ought to deny him the sacrament; and upon that 
he ought to take the method which is still left in the 
church to make sinners ashamed, to separate them from 
holy things, till they have edified the church as much by 
their repentance, and the outward profession of it, as they 
had formerly scandalized it by their disorders. This we 
must confess, that though we have great reason to lament 
our want of the godly discipline that was in the primitive 
church, yet we have still authority for a great deal more 
than we put in practice. Scandalous persons ought, and 
might be more frequently presented tnan they are, and 
both private and public admonitions might be more used 
than they are. There is a flatness in all these things 
among us. Some are willing to do nothing, because they 
cannot do all that they ought to do; whereas the right 
way for procuring an enlargement of our authority, is to 
use that we have well ; not as an engine to gratify our own 
or other people^s passions, not to vex people, nor to look 
after fees, more than the correction of manners, or the edi- 
fication of the people. If we began much with private ap- 
plications, and brought none into our courts, till it was 
visible that all other ways had been unsuccess&I, and that 
no regard was had either to persons or parties, to men^s 
opinions or interests, we might again bring our courts into 
the esteem which they ought to nave, but which they have 
almost entirely lost. We can never hope to bring the 
world to bear the yoke of Christ, and tne order that he 
has appointed to be kept up in his church, of noting those 
that walk disorderly, of separating ourselves from them, 
of having no fellowship, no, not so much as to eat with 
them; as long as we give them cause to apprehend,- that 
we intend by this to bring them under our yoke,- to sub- 
due them to us, and to rule them with a rod of iron ; for 
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the truth is, mankind is so strangely oompounded, that it 
is Yerj hard to restrain , ecclesiastictu tyranny cm the <»ie 
hand, without running to a lawless licentiousness on the 
other : so strangely does the world love extremes, ^d avdd 
« temper. 

Now I have gone throusfa the public functions of a 
priest ; and in speaking of uie last of these, I have broke 
in upop the thira head of his duty, his private labours in 
his parish. He understands little the nature and the obli- 
gaticms of the priestly oflBce, who thinks he has discharged 
It by performing the public appointments ; in which if he 
is defective, the laws of the church, how feeble Boever they 
may be as to other things, will have thdir course. But as 
the private duties of the pastoral care are thinffs upon 
whicn the cognizance of the law cannot fall, so mey are 
the most important and necessary of all others: and the 
more praiseworthy; the freer they are, and the less forced 
by the compulsion of law. As to the public functions, every 
man has his rule; and in these all are almost alike; every 
man, especially if his lungs are good, can read prayers, , 
even in the largest congregation ; and if he has a right 
taste, and can but choose good sermons, out of the many 
that are in print, he may likewise serve them well that 
way toa But the difference between one man and ano|}ier 
shews itself more sensibly in his private labours, in his 
prudent deportment, in his modest and discreet way of 
procuring respect to himself, in his treating his parish, ei- 
ther in recondling such differences as may happen to be 
among them, or in admonishing men of rank, who set an 
ill example to others, which ouc:ht always to be done in 
that way, which will probably have the best effect upon 
them; therefore it must be done secretlv, and with ex- 
pressions of tenderness and respect for tneir persons : fit 
times are to be chosen for this; it may be often the best 
way to do it by a letter; for there may be ways fallen upon 
of reprovinff tne worst men in so soft a manner, that if ttiey 
are not reclaimed, yet they shall not be irritated or made 
wiHTse by it, which is but too often the effect of an indiscreet 
reprocrfl By this a minister may save the sinner^s soul ; he 
is at least sure to save his own, by having discharged his 
du^ towards his people. 

Une of the diief parts of the pastoral care is, the visit- 
ing the sick ; not to be done barely when one is sent for : 
he is to go as soon as he hears that any of his flock are ill ; 
be is not to satisfy ^himself with goin^ over the Office, 
or giving them the sacrament when desured: he ought to 
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inform himaeif of their ooune of life, and of tbf Umpeat id 
their mind, that fo he majr apply hima^ to thM» oeooi^ 
ii^iy. If they are inaennble, he ought to temikfiin thn 
with the terrors of Grod, the judmiettt and the wmlh to 
come. He must endeayour to mue them senable of ihnr 
vns ; particularly of that which runs throu^ most men^s 
lives, tndr for^ttioe and n^lectin^ Ood and hb oerviflf^ 
and thdr settmg their hearts so mocdinately xmm thi 
world. He must set them on to examine Uieir oealii^ 
and make them seriously to consider, that they can eacpaDl 
no mercy from Gk)d, unless they restore wbataoever tibqr 
may have got unjustly from any other, by any nwnmr w 
way, even though theu: title were confirmed by law* Be 
is tq lay any other sins to their charge, that be has ifaaoo 
to suspect them guilty of; and must press them U> fU 
such acts of repentance as they are then capdde fdL V 
they have been men of a bad course of life, ne vauat mm 
them no encouragement to hope much from this deatUm 
repentance ; yet he is to set them to implore the mefom 
of God in Christ Jesus, and to do aU they can to obtini 
his favour. But unless the sickness has been of a kw^ 
continuance, and that the person'^s repentance, his pa* 
tience, his piety, has been very extraordinary during dw 
ooiifse of it, he must be sure to give him no poaitivi 
ground of hope ; but leave him to the merciea of God. 
For there cannot be any greater treachery to souls, that is 
more fatal and more pernicious, than the giving qvixk and 
easy hopes, upon so short, so forced, and so imperfect a 
repentance. It not only makes those persons perish 9^ 
curely themselves, but it leads all about them to destruo* 
tion, when they see one, of whose bad life and late reprat* 
ance they have been the witnesses, put so soon in hopei» 
nay by some unfaithful guides made sure of salvation : this 
must make them go on very secure in their sins^ wh^ 
they see how small a measure of repentance sets all- r^t 
at last. All the order and justice of a nation would be prp^ 
sently dissolved, should the bowlings of criminals, and tneir 
promises of amendment, work on juries, judges, or princes ; 
so the hopes that are given to death-bed penitents must 
be a inost effectual means to root out the sense of religions 
of the minds of all that see it. And therefore though na 
dyin^ man is to be driven to despair, and left to die obsti^ 
nate m his sins ; yet if we love the souls of our people, if 
we set a due value on the blood of Christ, and u we are. 
touched with any sense of the honour or interests of re^ 
ligion, we must not say any thing that may enoounige 
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olhc^ who are but too apt of thonselYes to put ali off to 
tbe laat hour* We cm give tham no hopes ftom the natuie 
of the gospd-eovwant ; yet after all^ the best thing a dy- 
ing man can do is to repent ; if he recovers, that may oe 
the seed and beginning of a new life and a new nature in 
him. Nor do we know the measure of the riches of Grod'^s 
gvMDe and mercy ; how far he may think fit to exert it be- 

£0Qd the conditions and promises of the new covenant, at 
jtat to the lessening of such a person'^s misery in another 
state* We are sure he is not within the new covenant; 
and since he has not repented, according to the tenor of it» 
we dare not, unless we betray our commission, give any 
hopes beyond it. But one of the chief cares of a minister 
about the siek ought to be to exact of them sdiemn vows and 
promises of a renovation of life, in case God shall raise 
them up ajain ; and these ought to be demanded, not only 
in genml words^ but if they have been guilty of any scan-^ 
dalous disorders, or any other ill practices, there ought to 
be qoeoial promises made with relation to those. And upon 
tbe recovery of such persons^ their ministers ought to put 
tbem in mmd of thar engagements, and use all the clue 
freedom of admonitions and reproof, upon their breaking 
loose from them. In such a case they ought to leave a 
terriUe denunciation of the judgments of God upon th^n ; • 
and so^ at leasts they acquit thaoiselves. 

There is another sort c^ sick persons, who abound more 
in towns thnn in the country; those are the troubled in 
mind: kA these there are two sorts; some have committed 
^MirmouA sins, which kindle a storm in their consciences ; 
and that ought to be cherished^ till they have completed a 
repentance proportioned to the nature and degree of th^ 
sin. If wrong has been done to another, reparation and 
restituticm must be made to the utmost <^ the party^s 
pow^. If blood has been idied, a lon^ course of fasting 
and prayar ; a total abstinence from wme, if drunkenness 
gave the rise to it; a making up the loss to the ftinily, 
on which it has falkai„ must be joined. But alas ! the 
greater part of those that think they are troubled in mmd 
are mdlimeholy, hypochondriacal pec^le, who, what through 
some false (^unions in rdig^n, what through a foulness of 
blood, occasioned by their unacdve course of life, in which 
thdor minds work too much, because th^ bodies are too 
little employed, fall under dark and cloudy apprehensions; 
of which they can give no clear nor gooa account. This, 
in the greatest part, is to be removed by strong and cha- 
lybeate medicinea; yiet. sudi persons are to be mudi pitied. 
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and a little kumdured in their distonper. Thcnr mutt be 
diverted from thinking too miieh, being too mucn alone, or 
dwelling too long on thoughts that are too hard far them 
to master. 

The opinion that has Iiad the diief influence in raiai^ 
these distempers, has been that of praying by the 'Spbit; 
when a flame of thought, a melting in the maiu^ and the 
abounding in tender exjpresrions, have been thought the 
effects of the Spirit, movmg all those symptoms of a warm 
temper. Now m all people, espedally m persons of a me- 
lancnoly dispodtion, that are much alone, there will be a 
great diversity, with relation to this, at difierent times: 
sometimes these heats will rise and flow copiously, and at 
other times there will be a damp upon the brain, and a 
dead dryness in the spirits. This, to men that are prepos- 
sessed with the opinion now set forth, will appear as if 
Grod did sometimes shine out, and at other times hide his 
face ; and since this last will be the most frequent in men 
of that temper, as they will be apt to be lifted up, when 
they think they have a fulness of the Sjnrit in tran, so 
they will be as much cast down when that is withdrawn ; 
they will conclude from it, that God is angry with them, 
ana so reckon that they must be in a very dangerous con- 
dition: upon this, a vast variety of troublesome scruples 
will arise, out of every thing that they dther do or have 
done. If then a minister has occasion to treat any in this 
condition, he must make them apprehend that the heat or 
coldness of their brain is the effect of temper, and flows 
from the different state of the animal spirits, which have 
their diseases, their hot and their cold nts, as well as the 
blood has; and therefore no measure can be taken from 
these either to judge for or against themselves. They are to 
consider what are their prinoples and resolutions, and what 
is the settled course of tneir life ; upon these they are to form 
sure judgments, and not upon any thing that is so fluctuat- 
ing and inconstant as fits or humours. 

Another part of a priests duty is, with relation to them 
that are witnout, I mean, that are not of our body, whieh 
are of the side of the church of Rome, or among the d]S> 
senters. Other churches and bodies are noted for their 
zeal in making proselytes, for their restless endeavours, as 
well as their unlawful methods in it ; they reckoning, per- 
haps, that all will be sanctified by the increaang tneir 
party ; which is the true name of making converts, except 
the^ become at' the same time good men, as well as v0- 
tanes to a side or cause. We are certainly vary r^niss in 
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this of both hands; little pains is taken to gain ather 
upon papist or nonconformist ; the law has been so much 
trustea to^ that that method only was thought sure ; it was 
much valued, and others at the same time as much nW- 
lected ; and whereas at first, without force or violence, m 
forty years time, popery, from being the prevailing reli- 
gion, was reduced to a handful, we have now in above 
twice that number of years made very little progress. The 
fav>our shewed them from our court made us seem, as it 
were, unwilling to disturb them in their religion ; so that 
we grew at last to be kind to them, to look on them as 
harmless and inoffensive neighbours, and even to cherish 
and comfort them : we were very near the being convinced 
of our mistake, by a terrible and dearbought experienced 
Now they are a^n under hatches; certainly it becomes 
us, both in chanty to them, and in r^ard to our own 
safety, to study to ^n them by the force of reason and 
persuasion ; by shewing all kindness to them, and thereby 
disposing them to hearken to the reasons that we may lay 
before them. We ought not to give over this as desperate, 
upon a few unsuccessful attempts; but must follow them 
in the meekness of Christ, that so we may at last prove 
happy instruments, in delivering them from the blindness 
and captivity they are kept under, and the idolatnr and 
superstition they live in : we ought to visit them often in 
a spirit of love and charity, and to offer them conferences; 
ana upon such endeavours we have reason to expect a 
blessing, at least this, of having done our duty, and so deli- 
vering our own souls. 

Nor are we to think, that the toleration, under which 
the law has settled the dissenters, does either absolve them 
from the obligations that they lay under before, by the 
laws of God and the gospel, to maintain the unity of the 
church, and not to rent it by unjust or causeless schisms ; 
or us from using our endeavours to bring them to it, by 
the methods of persuasion and kindness : nay, perhaps, 
their being now m circumstances, that they can no more 
be forced in these things, may put some of them in a 
greater towardness to hear reason; a free nation natu- 
rally hating constraint : and certainly the less we seem to 
grudge or envy them their liberty, we will be thereby the 
nearer gaining on the generouser and better part of them, 
and the rest would soon lose heart, and look out of coun- 
tenance, if these should hearken to us. It was the opinion 
many had of their strictness, and of the looseness that was 
among us, that gained them their credit, and made such 
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numbers fiJl off from us. They have in m grast measure 
lost the ffood character that once titer bad : if to thai we 
should liKewise lose our bad one; if ve weee stricter in 
our lives, more serious and constant in our kbours, and 
studied more effectually to reform those of our oommunion, 
than to rail at theirs ; if we took oocatton to let them see 
that we love them, that we wish them no harm, but good; 
then we might hope, by the blesan^ of Grod^ to lay the ob- 
ligadons to love and peace^ to unity and concord befive 
them, with such advantages, that some of them mij^t open 
their eyes, and see at last upon how slight grounds they 
have now so long kept up such a wrangling, and made 
such a rent in the church, that both the power of rdi^on 
in general, and the strength of the protestant rel^puHi, have 
suffered extremely by them. 

Thus far I have carried a clerk through his parish, and 
all the several branches of his duty to his people. But that 
all this may be well gone about, and indeed as the founda* 
tion upon which all the other parts of the pastoral care 
may be well managed, he ougtit frequently to visit his 
whole parish from house to house; that so he may know 
them, and be known of them. This, I know, will seem a 
vast labour, especially in towns, where parishes are hum > 
but that is no excuse for those in the country, where mey 
are generally small ; and if they are larger, me going this 
round will be the longer a doing ; yet an hour a day, twice 
or thrice a week, is no hard duty ; and this, in the oompsM 
of a year^ will go a great way, even in a large parish. In 
these visits much time is not to be spent; a short word tat 
stirring them up to mind their soius, to make ecmseimoe 
of their ways,, and to pray earnestly to Grod, may begin it, 
and almost end it ; after one has asked in what umon and 
peace the neighbourhood lives, and inquired into their ne- 
cessities, if they seem very poor, that so those to whom 
that care belongs may be put in mind, to see how they 
may be relieved. In this course of visiting, a mimster witt 
soon find out, if there are any truly good persons in his pfr^ 
rish, after whom he must lock with a more particular re- 
gard : since these are the excellent ones, in whom aU hii 
delight ought to be. For let their rank be ever so mean, tf 
they are sincerely reli^ous, and not hypocritical preteni^is 
to it, who are vainly puffed up with some degrees of know- 
ledge, and other outward appearances, he ought to con- 
^der them as the most valuable in the sight of Grod ; and 
indeed, as the chief part of his care ; for a Umw dog ii 
better than a deod lion. I know this way of parochial visi-^ 
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tation is ao worn out, that, perhaps, neither jNriest nor peo^ 
pie will be very desirous to see it taken up. It will put the 
one to labour and trouble, and bring tne other under a 
doser inspection, which bad men wilfno ways desire, nor 
perjiaps endure. But if this were put on the clersy by 
their nishops, and if they explained in a sermon, bejfore 
they began it, the reasons and ends of doing it ; that would 
remove the prejudices which might arise against it I oon* 
fess this is an increase of labour, out that will seem no hard 
matter to such as have a right sense of their ordination 
vows, of the value of souls, and of the dignity of their func- 
tion. If men had the spirit of their calling m them, and a 
due measnre of flame and heat in carrying it on, labour in 
it would be rather a pleasure than a trouble. In all other 
professions, those who follow them labour in them all the 
year long, and are hard at their business every day in the 
week. All men that are well suited in a profession, that is 
agreeable to their genius and inclination, are really the 
eaoer and the better pleased, the more they are employed 
in it. Indeed there is no trade nor course of life, exoepi 
ours, that does not take up the whole man: and shall 
ours only, that is the noblest of all others, and that has a 
certain sub^stence fixed upon it, and does not live by con- 
tingencies, and upon hopes, as all others do, make the la* 
bouring in our business an objection against any part of 
our duty ? Certainly nothing can so much dispose the na- 
tion to think on the relieving the necessities of the many 
small livings, as the seeing the clergy setting about their 
bu^ess to purpose: this would, by the blessing of Grod, 
be a most efiectual means of stopping the progress of 
athdsro, and of the contempt that the clergy lies under ; it 
would go a great way towards the healing our schism, and 
would be tl^ chief step, that could possibly be made, to- 
wards the procuring to us such laws as are yet wanting to 
the completing our ref<»*mation, and the mending the con- 
dition of so many of our poor brethren, who are languish- 
ing in want, and under great straits. 

There remains only somewhat to be added concerning 
the behaviour of the clergy towards one another. Those 
of a higher form in learning, dignity, and wealth, ought 
not to despise poor vicars and curates; but on the con- 
traryj the poorer they are, they ought to pity and encou- 
rage them the more, since they are all of the same order, 
omy the one are more happily placed than the others; 
they ought therefore to cherisn those that are in worse 
circumstances, and encourage them to come often to them ; 
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they ought to lend them books, and to give them other 
assistances in order to their progress in leaminff. It is a 
bad thing to see a bishop behave himself supenSiously to- 
wards any of his clergy ; but it is intolerable in those of 
the same degree. The clergy ought to contrive ways to 
meet often together, to enter into a brotherly oorretpond- 
ence, and into the concerns one of another, both in order 
to their progress in knowledge, and for consulting together 
in all their affairs. This would be a means to censeBt them 
into one body ; hereby they might understand what were 
amiss in the conduct of any in their division, and try to 
correct it either by private advices and endeavours, m: by 
laying it before the bishop, by whose private labours, if 
his dergy would be assisting to him, and give him firee 
and full infonnations of things, many disorders might be 
cured, without rising to a public scanoal, or fofcing him to 
extreme censures. It is a false pity in any of the cla:]gj, 
who see their brethren running into ill courses, to look on 
and say nothing: it is a cruelty to the chiurdi, and may 
prove a cruelty to the person of whom they are so un- 
, seasonably tender : for things may be mcHre easily ear« 
rected at first, before they have grown to be public, or are 
hardened by habit and custom. Upon these accounts it is 
of great advantage, and may be matter of great edifica- 
tion to the clergy, to enter into a strict union together, to 
meet often, and to be helpful to one another : but if this 
should be made practicable, they must be extremely strict 
in those meetings to observe so exact a sobriety, that ihere 
might be no colour given to censure them, as if these were 
merry meetings, in which they allowed themselves great 
liberties. It were good, if they could be brought to meet to 
fast and pray : but if that is a strain too high for the pre- 
sent age, at least they must keep so far within bounds, 
that there may be no room for calumny. For a disorder 
upon any such occasion would ^ve a wound of an extra- 
ordinary nature to the reputation of the whole clergy, 
when every one would bear a share of the blame, whidi 
perhaps belonged but to a few. Four or five such meetings 
m a summer would neither be a great charge, nor give 
much trouble : but the advantages that might arise out of 
them would be very sensible. 

I have but one other advice to add, but it is of a thing 
of great consecjuence, though generally managed in so 
loose and so indifferent a manner, that I have some reason 
in charity' to believe, that the clergy make very little re- 
flection on what they do in it : and that is, in the testi- 
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monials that they sign in favour of those that come to 
be ordained. Many have confessed to myself, that they 
had signed these upon general reports, and importunity; 
though the testimonial bears persona) knowledge. These 
are instead of the suffirages of the clergy, which in the pri- 
mitive church were given before any were ordained. A bi- 
shop must depend upon them ; for he has no other way to 
be certainly informed : and therefore as it is a lie, passed 
with the solemnity of hand and seal, to affirm any thing '^ 

that is beyond one^s own knowledge, so it is a lie made to 
Gkxl and the church ; since the design of it is to procure 
orders. So that if a bishop, trusting to that, and being sa- 
tisfied of the knowledge of one that brings it, ordains an 
unfit and unworthy man, diej that signed it are deeply 
and chiefly involved in the guilt of bis laying hands sud- 
denly upon him: therefore every priest ought to charge 
his conscience in a deep particular manner, that so he may 
never testify for any one, unless he knows his life to be so 
regular, and believes his temper to be so good, that he 
does really judge him a person fit to be put in holy orders. 
These are all the rules that do occur to me at present. 

In performing these several branches of tne duty of a 
pastor, the trouble will not be great, if he is tndy a good 
man, and delights in the service of God, and in doing acts 
of charity. The pleasure will be unspeakable ; first, mat of 
the conscience in this testimony that it gives, and the quiet 
and ioy which arises irom the sense of one's having done 
his duty : and then it can scarce be supposed but by all 
this some will be wrought on; some smners will be re- 
claimed; bad/ men will grow good, and good men will 
fffow better. And if a irenerous man feels, to a ereat de- 
ir«e. the pleasure of fa^n^ delivered one from^miseiy, 
and of making him easy and happy ; how sovereign a joy 
must it be to a man that believes there is another life, to 
see that he has been an instrument to rescue some from 
endless misery, and to further others in the way to ever- 
lasting happiness ! and the more instances he sees of this, 
the more ao his ioys grow upon him. This makes life 
hffippy, and death joyful to such a priest ; for he is not ter- 
rified with those words. Give an account of thy Heward- 
ship, for thou may est be no longer steward: he knows his 
reward shall be full, pressed down, and running over. He 
Is but too happy in tnose spiritual children, whom he has 
begot in Chnst; he looks after those as the chief part of 
his care, and as the principal of his flock, and is so far 
from aspiring, that it is not without some uneasiness that 
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he leaTes them, if he is oomnuinded to arise to boom 
hi^er post in the church. 

The troubles of this life, the censures of bad men, and 
even the prospect of a persecution, are no dreadful things 
to him that has this seal of his ministty; and this ocMnftrt 
within him, that he has not 2a&otired «t umy not tun and 
fought as one that beats the air; he sees the troMU qf Kt 
sotti, and is satisfied when he finds that Go^s mxjrk pros'- 
pers in his hand. This comforts him in his sad reflectiott 
on his own past sins, that he has been an instrumoit of ad- 
vancing God^s honour, of saving souls, and of prapagating 
his gospel ; nnce to have saved one soul is worth a ttian^s 
coming into the world, and richly worth the labours of hii 
whole life. Here is a subject that might be easily pMM^ 
cuted by many warm and hvely figures : but I tujm go on 
to the last article relating to this matter. 



CHAP. IX. 

Concerning preaclmg. 

xHE world naturally runs to extremes in every thiDg. 
If one sect or body of men magnify preaching too much, 
another carries that to another extreme of decrying it as 
much. It is certainly a noble and a profitable exercise, if 
rightly ^ne about, of great use both to priest and people, 
by obliging the one to much study and labour, and by set- 
ting before the other full and copious discoveries of divine 
matters, opening them clearly, and pressing th^n weight- 
ily upon them. It has also now gained so mudi esteem in 
the world, that a clergyman cannot maintain bis credit, 
nor bring his people to a constant attendance on tbe wor- 
ship of God, unless he is happy in these performances. 

I will not run out into the nistory of preaching, to shew 
how late it was before it was brougnt into the diurdi, and 
by what steps it grew up to the pitch it is now at: hov 
long it was before the Roman church used it, and in how 
many different shapes it has appeared. Some of the first 
patterns we have are the best : lor as Tully began the. Bo- 
man eloquence, and likewise ended it, no man being able 
to hold up to the pitch to which he raised it ; so. St. Basil 
and St. Chrysostom brought preaching from the diy pur- 
suing of allegories that had vitiated Origen, and from the 
excessive afiectation of figures and rhetoric that appears in 
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Naziansen, to a due simplicity ; a native force and beauty ; 
having joined to the plainness of a clear but noble style, 
the strength of reascMi, and the softness of persuasion. Some 
were disgusted at this plainness, and they brought in a 
great deal of art into the composition of sermons ; mysti- 
cal iqpplications of scripture grew to be better Uked than 
dear texts ; an accumulation of figures, a cadence in the 
' periods, a playing upon the sounds of words, a loftiness of 
ejHthets, and often an obscurity of expression, were ac- 
cording to the different tastes of the several ages run into. 
Preaching has passed throurii many different rorms among 
us since the reformation. But without flattering the pre- 
sent age, or any persons now ahve, too much, it must be 
confessed that it is brought of late to a much greater per- 
fection than it was ever before at among us. It is certainly 
brought nearer the pattern that St Chrysostom has set, or 
perhaps carried beyond it. Our language is much i^ned, 
and we have returned to the plain notions of idmple and ge- 
nuine rhetoric. 

We have so vast a number of excellent performances in 
jnrint, that if a man has but a right understanding of reli- 
gion, and a true relish of good sense, he may easily furnish 
himself this way. The impertinent way oi dividing texts 
is laid afflde, the needless setting out of the originals, and 
the vulgar version, is worn out. The trifling shews of 
learning in many quotations of passages, that very few 
could understand, do no more flat the auditory. Pert wit 
and luscious eloquence have lost their relish. So that ser- 
mons are reduced to the plain opening the meaning of the 
text, in a few short illustrations of its coherence with what 
goes before and after, and of the parts of which it is com- 
posed ; to that is joined the clear stating of such propo- 
sitions as arise out of it, in their nature, truth, and reason- 
ableness, by which the hearers may form clear notions of 
the sev^^ parts of rel^on, such as are best suited to 
th^ capadties and apprehensions : to all which applications 
are added, tending to the reproving, directing, encouraging, 
or comforting the nearers, according to the several occasions 
that are offered. 

This is indeed all that can truly be intended in preach- 
ing, to make some portions of scripture to be rightly un- 
derstood; to make those truths contained in them to be 
more fully apprehended ; and then to lay the matter home 
to the consciences of the hearers, so directing all to some 
good and practical end. In the chmce of the text, care is 
to be taken not to choose texts that seem to have humour 
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in them ; or that must be long wioii^;bt upon, before tbqr 
are understood. The plainer a text is in itsetf, the woaoa 
it is cleared, and the fuller it is of matter of instrucdoB; 
and therefore such ought to be cbeaen to oommoii au- 
ditories. Many will remember the text, that rememfaer 
nothing else; merefore such a choice should be made^ai 
may at least put a weighty and speaking sentenoe of the 
scriptures upon the memories of the people. A semioB 
should be made for a text, and not a text found out for • 
sermon ; for to give our discourses weight, it fihould i^ 
pear that we are led to them by our texts : such aenMiis 
will probably have much more efficacy than a gmend dis- 
course, before which a text seems only to be read aa ade- 
cent introduction, but to which no r^;ard is had in the 
progress of it. Great care should be also had, both in 
opening the text, and of that which arises finxtn it, to illns- 
trate them by concurrent passages of scripture.- A little cf 
this ought to be in every sermon, and but a little ; for the 
f)eople are not to be overcharged with too much of it at a 
time ; and this ought to be done with judgment, and not 
made a bare concordance-exercise, of citing scriptures^ that 
have the same words, though not to the same purpose^ and 
in the same sense. A text being opened, then the pobt 
upon which the sermon is to run is to oe opened ; and it will 
be the better heard iind understood, if there is but one pciiit 
in a sermon ; so that one head, and only one, is well aUited, 
and fully set out. In this, great regara is to be had to the 
nature of the auditory, that so the point explained may be 
in some measure proportioned to them. Too dose a thread 
of reason', too great an abstraction of thought, too sublime 
and too metapnysical a strain, are suitable to very few au- 
ditories, if to any at all. 

Things must oe put in a clear light, and brought out in 
as short periods, and in as plain words as may l)e. The 
reasons of them must be made as sensible to the people as 
is possible; as in virtues and vices, their tendencieB and 
effects, their being suitable or unsuitable to our powers, to 
both souls and bodies, to the interests of this life as wd 
as the next ; and the good or evil that they do to h\iman 
societies, families, and neighbourhoods, ought to be fiilly 
and frequently opened. In setting these forth, such a mea- 
sure is to be kept, that the hearers may perceive that 
things are not strained, in the way of a aeclamatioii, into 
forced characters ; but that they are set out, as truly thej I 
are, without making them seem better by imaginary per- 
fections, or worse by an undue aggravation. For the cany* 
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iag ibote matters beyond the plain observation of mankind^ 
makes that the whcJe is looked on as a piece of rhetoric ; 
the preadier seeming to int^id rather to shew bia skill, in 
raising his subject too hi^, or running it down too low, 
than to lay before them the native consequences of things ; 
ted that which upon reflection they may oe all able to per- 
ceire is really true. Virtue is so good in itself, that it needs 
no fiJse paint to make it look better^ and vice is so bad, 
that it can never look so ugly, as when shewed in its own 
natural colours. So that an undue sublime in such descrip. 
tKHM does hurt, and can do no good. 

When the explanatory part of the sermon is over, the 
application oomes next: suid here great judgment must 
lie used, to make it tail the heaviest, and lie the lonffest, 
upcMi such particulars as may be within the compass of the 
auditory. Directions concerning a high devotion, to a stu« 
pid ignorant company; or of generosity and bounty, to 
vtry poor pec^le ; against pride and ambition, to such as 
aie dull and low-minded; are ill suited, and so must have 
little effect upon them: therefcnre care must be taken that 
the iqpplication be useful and proper; that it make the 
hearers apprehend some of their sms and defects, and see 
how to pmorm their duty ; that it awaken them to it, and 
diieet tnem in it: and therefore the most common sins, 
audi as men*s neglecting th^ duty to Grod, in the several 
fanmcfaes of it ; their setting their hearts inordinately upon 
the world; their lyina in duKsourse, but chiefly in bargain- 
ing; their evil-speiuung, and their hatred and malice, 
oagfat to be very often brought in. Some one or other of 
these ouj^t to be in every application that is made, by 
which they may see, that the whole design of religion lies 
against them. Such particular sins, swearing, drunken- 
ness, or lewdness, as abound in any place, must likewise 
be frequently brought in here. The application must be 
dear and short, very wdghty, and free oi every thing that 
looks like the aflectations of wit and eloquence ; here the 
preacher must be all heart and soul, designing the good of 
ma people. The whole sermon is directed to this : there^ 
Ibre, as it is fit that the chief point which a sermon drives 
at should come c^ten over and over, that so the hearers 
nay never lose sight of it, but keep it still in view ; so in 
the application, the text must be shewed to speak it; all 
Uie parts of the explanation must come in to enforce it: 
the application must be opened in the several views that it 
may nave, but those must be chiefly incasted on that are 
most suitable both to the capacities and the circumstances 

p 8 
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of the people. And in oonclunon, all ought to be fummed 
up in a weightj period or two ; and some other signal pa»> 
sage of the scriptures relating to it may be sought for, that 
so the matter may be left upon the auditory in the scdemn- 
est manner possible. 

Thus I have led a preacher through the comporition of 
his sermon; I will next lay before him some particulars 
relating to it. The shorter sermons are, they are generally 
both letter heard, and better remembered. The custom 
of an hour^s length forces many preachers to trifle aw^y 
much of the time, and to spin out thor matter, so as to 
hold out. So great a length does also* flat the hearers, and 
tempt them to sleep ; especially when, as is' usual, the first 
part of the sermon is languid and heavy. In half an hour 
a man may lay open his matter in its full extent, and cut 
off those superflmties which come in only to lengthen the 
discourse : and he may hope to keep up the attention of 
his people all the while. As to the style, sermons ought 
to be very plain ; the figures must be easy, not mean, but 
noble, and brought in upon design to make the matter 
better understooa. The words in a sermon must be simple 
and in common use; not savouring of the schools, nor 
above the understanding of the peo^e. All long periods, 
such as carry two or three dimsrent thoughts in them, 
must be avoided ; for few hearers can follow or apprehend 
these : niceties of style are lost before a common auditonr. 
But if an easy simplicity of style should run throuffh toe 
whole composition, it should talce place most of all m the 
explanatory part ; for the thing bein^ there offered to be 
understood, it should be stripped of lul garnishing : defini- 
tions should not be offered in the terms, or memod, that 
logic directs. In short, a preacher is to fancy himself as in 
the room of the most unlearned man in his whole parish; 
and therefore he must put such parts of his discourse as he 
would have all understand in so plain a form of words, 
that it may not be beyond the meanest of them. This he will « 
certainly study to do, if his desire is to edify them, rather 
than to make them admire himself as a learned and high- 
spoken man. 

But in the applicatory part, if he has a true taste of ek>- 
quence, and is a master at it, he is to employ it all in 

fiving sometimes such tender touches, as may soften, and 
eeper gashes, such as may awaken his hearers. A vun 
eloquence here is very ill placed ; for if that can be borne 
any where, it is in illustrating the matter ; but all must be 
grave, where one would persuade : the most natural, but 
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the most sensible expressions come in best here. Such an 
eloquence as makes the hearers look grave, and as it were 
out of countenance, is the properest That which makes 
them look lively, ami as it were smile upon one another, 
may be pretty; but it only tickles the imagination, and 
pleases the ear: whereas that which goes to the heart, 
and wounds it, makes the hearer rather look down, and 
turn his thoughts inward upon himself. For it is certain 
that a sermon, the conclusion whereof makes the auditory 
look pleased, and sets them all a talking one with another, 
was ^ther not right spoken^ or not right heard; it has 
been fine, and has probably delighted the congregation, 
rather than edified it. But that sermon- that msKes every 
one go away nlent and grave, and hastening to be alone, to 
meditate or pray over the matter of it in secret, has had its 
trueeflect. 

He that has a taste and genius for eloquence must im- 
prove it by reading Quintilian, and Tully's books of Ora- 
tory, and by observing tjbe spirit and method of Tully'^s 
Orations : or if he can enter into Demosthenes, there ne 
will see a much better pattern, there being a simplicity, 
a shortness, and a swiftness and rapidity in him, that 
could not be heard without putting nis auditors into a 
great commotion. All our modem books upon those sub- 

es are so fax short of those ^eat originals, that they can 
r no comparison : yet F. KapinV little book of Elo- 
quence is by much the best, only he is too short. Tully 
OBB SO fully opened all the topics of invention, that a man 
who has read nim will, if he has any invention of his own, 
and if he knows thoroughly his matter, rather have too 
much than too Uttle in his view, upon every subject that 
he treats. This is a noble study, and of great use to such 
as have judgment to manage it; for artificial eloquence, 
without a flame within, is Uke artificial poetry ; all its pro- 
ductions are forced and unnatural, and m a great measure 
ridiculous. Art helps and guides nature; but if one was 
not bom with this flame, art will only spoil him, make 
bim luscious and redundant. To such persons, and indeed 
to* all that are not masters of the body of divinity, and of 
the scriptures, I should much rather recommend the using 
othar men'^s sermons, than the making any of their own. 
But in the chmce of these, great judgment must be used : 
one must not take an author that is too much above him- 
self; for by that,' compared with his ordinary conversation, 
it wUl but too evidently appear, that he cannot be the au- 
thor of his own sermons; and that will make both him 
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and them lose too much of their weight. He ought ako to 
put those printed sermons out of that stren^h and doee- 
ness of style, which looks very well in print, but is too 
stiff, especially for a common auditoTf . He may reverse 
the method a little, and shorten the explanations, that so 
he may retain all that is practical; and that a man may 
form himself to preaching, he ought to take some of tlie 
best models, and try what he can do upon a text handled 
by them, without reading them, and then compare Us 
work with theirs; this will more sensibly, and without 
putting him to the blush, model him to imitate, or, if he 
can, to excel the best patterns. And by this method, if he 
will restrain himself for some time^ and follow it cloisie, be 
may come to be able to go without such crutohe6» and to 
work without patterns : till then, I should advise all to 
make use of other menu's sermons, rather than to make any 
of their own. 

The nation has got into so good a taste of sermons, ftom 
the vast number of those excellent ones that are in print, 
that a mean composition will be very ill heard ; and there- 
fore it is an unseasonable piece of vanity for any to ofier 
their own crudities, till they have well digested and ripened 
them. I wish the majesty of the pulpit were more looked 
to ; and that no sermons were offered m>m thence^ but sodi 
as should make the hearers both the better and the wiser; 
the more knowing, and the more serious. 

In the delivering of sermons, a great composure of ge». 
ture and behaviour is necessary, to give them weight and 
authority: extremes are bad here, as in every thii^ else; 
some affect a light and flippant behaviour; and others 
think that wry faces and a tone in the voice will set off the 
matter. Grave and composed looks, and a natural, but dis- 
tinct pronunciation, will always have the best effects.. The 
great rule, which the masters of rhetoric press much, can 
never be enough remembered ; that to make a man speak 
well, and pronounce with a right emphasis, he ought tho* 
roughly to understand all that he says, be fully persuaded 
of it, and bring himself to have those affections, which he 
desires to infuse into others. He that is inwardly per- 
suaded of the truth of what he says, and that has a con^ 
cem about it in his mind, will pronounce with a natural 
vehemence, that is far more lively than all the strains thai 
art can lead him to. An orator, if we hearken to them, 
muct be an honest man, and speak always on the side of 
truth, and study to feel all that he says ; and then he will 
speak it so as to make others feel it likewise. And there* 
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fore such as read their sermons ought to practise reading 
much in private, and read aloud, that so their own ear 
and sense may guii^ them, to know where to raise or 
quicken, soften or iweeten ih&x voice, and when to ^ve 
an articulation of authority, or of conviction; where to 
pause, and where to languish. We plainly see by the 
stage, what a force there is in pronunciation: the best 
compositions are murdered, if ill spoken; and the worst 
are acceptable, when well said. In tragedies rightlv pro- 
nounced and acted, though we know that all is fable and 
fiction, the tender parts do so melt the company, that tears 
cannot be stopped, even by those who laugn at themselves 
f<nr it. This snews the power of apt words and a just pro- 
nundation: but because this depends, in a great measure, 
upon the present temper of him that speaks, and the lively 
disposition in which he is, therefore he ought bv much 
previous seriousness, and by earnest prayer to Grod, to en- 
deavour to raise his mind to as warm a sense of the things 
be is to speak of, as possibly he can, that so his sermons 
m»T inakideep imprekons L bis hearers. 

This leads me to consider the difference that is between 
the reading and speaking of sermons. Reading is peculiar 
to this nation, and is endured in no other. It has indeed 
made that our sermons are more exact, and so it has pro- 
duced to us many volumes of the best that are extant ; but 
after all, though some few read so happiljr, pronounce so 
truly, and enter so entirely into those wections which they 
./^commend, that in them we see both the correctness of 
reading, and the seriousness of speaking sermons, yet every 
one is not so happy: some by han^ng their heads per- 
petually over their notes, by blundermff as they read, and 
Dy a cursory running over them, do so lessen the matter of 
their sermons, that as they are generally read with very 
little life or affection, so they are heard with as little re- 
gard or esteem. Those who read ought certainly to be at 
a little mc»:e pains, than for the most part they are, to 
read true, to pronounce with an emphasis, and to raise 
their heads, and to direct their eyes to their hearers : and 
if they practised more alone the just way of reading, they 
might deliver their sermons with much more advantage. 
Man is a low s(N*t of creature ; he does not, nay, nor tne 
iter part cannot, con^der things in themselves, without 

lose little seascmings, that must recommend them to their 
affections. That a discourse be; heard with any Ufe, it must 
be spoken with some ; and the looks and motions of the 
eye do carry in them such additions to what is said, that 
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where these do not at all concur, it has not all the force 
upon them that otherwise it might have : besides that the 
people, who are too apt to censure llie clergy, are easily 
carried into an obvious reflection on trading, that it is an 
effect of laziness. 

In pronouncing sehnons, there are two ways; the one 
is when a whole discourse is eot by heart, and delivered 
word for word, as it was writ doi^. TUs is so vart a 
labour, that it is scarce possible that a man Van be aUe to 
hold up long to it : yet there is an advantage even in this 
to beginners; it fills their memories with good thoughts, 
and regular meditations : and when they have got some of 
the most important of their sermons by heart in so exact a 
manner, they are thereby furnished with topics for dis- 
course. Ana therefore there are at least two oiffer^it sub- 
jects, on which I wbh all preachers would be at the pains 
to form sermons well in their memories: the one is the 
grounds of the covenant of grace, of both sides, Grod*8 
offers to us in Christ, and the conditions that he has re- 
quired of us, in order to our reconciliation with him. This 
is so important a point, in the whole course of our mi- 
nistry, that no man ought to be to seek in the opening or 
explaining it : and therefore, that he may be ripe in it, he 
^ught to have it all rightly laid in his memory, not only as 
to, the notions of it, but to have such a lively description 
and illustration of it all, as to be able to speaik of it sen- 
sibly, fully, and easily upon all occasions. Another sub- 
ject, in which every minister ought also to be well fur- 
nished, is concerning death and judgment; that so when 
he visits the sick, and, as is common, that the neighbours 
come in, he may be able to make a grave exhortation, in 
weighty and fit words, upon those heads. Less than this, 
I think, no priest ought to have in his memory. But in- 
deed, the more sermons a young banner gets by heart, 
he has still thereby the more discourse reaoy upon those 
heads; for though the whole contexture of the sermon 
will stick no lon^r than he has occasion for it, yet a great 
deal will stay With him : the idea of the whole, with the 
most important parts of it, will remain much longer. . 

But now I come to propose another method of preach- 
ing, by which a priest may be prepared, after a right view 
of his matter, a true understanding his text, and a digest- 
ing of his thoughts upon it into their natural and prop^ 
Older, to deliver these both more easily to himself, and 
with a better effect both upon himself and his hearers. To 
come at this, he must be for some years at a great deal of 
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pains to prepare himself to it; yet when that is over, the 
labour of all the rest of his hfe^ as to those performances, 
will become very ettg and very pleasant to him. The prepa- 
rations to this moiMe these : nrst, he must read the scrip- 
tures very exactly ; he must have mat portions of them by 
heart; and he must also, in readmg them, make a short 
concordance of them in his memory ; that is, he must lay 
together such passages as belong to the same matter ; to 
consider how far they agree or nelp to illustrate one an- 
oth^, and how the same thing is differently expressed in 
them ; and what various ideas or ways of recommending a 
thing rise out of this concordance. Upon this a man must 
exerdse himself much, draw notes of it, and digest it well 
in his thoughts. Then he must be ready with the whole 
body of divinity in his head ; he must know what parts 
oome in as objections to be answered, where difBculties 
lie, how one part coheres with another, and gives it light. 
He must have this very current in lus memory, that he 
may have things he bef(M% him in one full view ; and upon 
this, he is also to work, by making tables, or uang such 
other helps as may lay matters cleany before him. He is, 
more paiticularly, to lay before him a system of morality, 
of all virtues and vices, and of all the duties that arise out 
of the several relations of mankind; that he may have this 
matter very full in his eye, and know what are the scrip- 
tures that belong to all the parts of it : he is also to make 
a collection of lul such thoughts, as he finds either in the 
books of the andent philosophers, (where Seneca will be 
of great use to him,) or of Christian authors: he is to 
separate such thoughts as are forced, and that do become 
rather a strained declamation made only to please, than a 
solid discourse designed to persuade. All tnese he must 
sather, or at least such a number of them, as may help 
him to form a distinct notion of that matter, so as to be 
able both to open it clearly, and to press it with affection 
and vehemence. 

These are the materials that must be laid together ; the 
practice in using them comes next: he then that would 
prepcure himself to be a preacher in this method, must ac- 
custom himself to talk freely to himself, to let his thoughts 
flow'fitim him, especially when he feels an edg^ and neat 
upon his mind; n>r then happy expressions will come in 
his mouth, things will ventilate and open themsdves to 
him, as he talks them thus in a soliloquy to himself. He 
must also be writing many essays upon all sorts of sub- 
jects; for by writing he will bring himself to a correctness 
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both in thinking axid in speaking: and thus by a hard 
practice for two ox three years, a man may render himadf 
such a master in this matter, that h* can nevar be sur- 
prised, nor will new thoughts ever dnjfbp upon him. He 
must talk over to himself the whole Dody of divinity, and 
accustom himself to explain, and prove, to dear objections, 
and to apply every part of it to scmie practical use. He 
must go through liuman life, in all the ranks and diegreef 
of it, and talk over all the duties of these; consider the 
advantages or disadvantages in every one of them, th^ re- 
lation to one another, the morality of actions, the common 
virtues and vices of mankind ; more particularly the duties 
of Christians, their obligations to meekness and humility, 
to fcHTgive injuries, to reueve the poor, to bear the croas, to 
be patient wd contacted in every state of life, to pay 
mudi and fervently, to rejcnce ever in Grod, and to be 
always praising him, and most particularly to be applying 
seriously to Grod through Jesus Christ, for m&ccy and par- 
don, and for his grace and Sfurit; to be worshipping nim 
devoutly in public, and to be delisting fi^uently to com- 
memorate the death of Christ, and to partake of the be- 
nefits of it« All these, I say, he must tdk over and over 
again to himself; he must study to give his thouffhts all 
the heat and flight about them that he can : ana if, in 
these his meditations, happy thoughts, and noble and ten- 
der expressions, do at any time offer themselves, he mu^ 
not lose them, but write them down ; and in his pronounc- 
ing over such discourses to himself, he must observe what 
words sound harsh, and agree ill together ; for there is a 
music in speaking, as weli as in singing; which a man, 
though not otherwise critical in sounds, will socm discover. 
By a very few years practice of two or three of sudb solilo- 

auies a day, chiefly in the morning when the head is 
learest, and the spirits are liveliest, a man will contract a 
great easiness both in thinking and speaking. 

But the rule I have reserved last is the most necessary 
of all, and without it all the rest will never do the busi- 
ness : it is this ; that a man must have in himself a deep 
sense of the truth and power of religion ; he must have a 
life and flame in his thoughts, with relation to those sub- 
jects : he must have felt in himself those things, which he 
mtends to explain and recommend to others. He must 
observe narrowly the motions of his own mind, the good 
and bad effects that the several sorts of ol^ects he has be- 
fore him, and afiections he feels within him^ have upon 
him; that so he may have a lively heat in lumself, wnen 
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hm speaks of them; and that he may speak in so sensibie 
a mauier, that it may be almost fdit that he speaks £rom 
his heart. There ji an authority in the simjdest things 
that can be said^ Vhen they carry visible characters of 
genuineness in thenr. Now if a man can carry on this 
method, and by much meditation and prayer draw down 
divine influences, which are always to oe expected, when 
a man puts himself in the way of them, and prepares him* 
self for them ; he will often feel, that while he is musing a 
fire is kindled within him, and then he will speak with au» 
thority and without constraint ; his thoughts will be true, 
and nis ezpresoons finee and eas^ : sometimes this fire 
will carry hun, as it were, out of l^mself ; and yet without 
any thing that is frantic or enthusiastical. Discourses 
farouriit rorth with a lively qiirit and heat, whore a com- 
posed gesture, and the proper motions of the eye and coun« 
tenance, and ihe due modulations of the voice ccmcur, will 
have aU the eflSect that can be expected from any thing 
that is below immediate inspiration: and as this will be of 
use to the hearers, so it will be of vast use to the preacher 
himself, to oblige him to keep his heart always m good 
tune and temper ; not to si:dSer irregular or forbidden appe« 
tites, pasMons, or projects to possess his mind : these will 
both divert hun from going on in the course of meditation, 
in which a man must continue many years, till all his 
thoughts are put in order, polished, ana fixed ; they will 
make him likewise speak much against the grain, with an 
aversion that will be very sensible to himself if not to Us 
hearers : if he has ^uilt ujkhi him, if hb conscience is re- 
proaching him, and if any ill practices are putting a damp 
upon diat good sense of things, that makes his thoughts 
sparkle upon other occasions, and gives him an air and au- 
tnori^, a tone of assurance, and a freedom of expression. 

Sudi a method as I have been opening has had great 
success with all those that I have known to have tnei it. 
And liioufffa every one has not that swiftness of imagina- 
tion, nor that deamess of exmreseion, that others may have, 
so tfiat in this men may differ as much as they do m their 
written compoations ; yet every man by this method may 
rise far above that which he could ever have attained to 
any other way: it will make even exact compositions 
easier to him, and him much readier and freer at them. 
But great care must be used by him, before he suffers him- 
fldf to speak with the libarty here aimed at in public ; he 
must try himself at smaller excurnons from his fixed 
thoi;^;fats, especially in the appUcatoiy part, where 
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and life are more necessary, and whete a mistaken word 
or an unfinished period are less observed and sooner for* 
given, than in the explanatory part, where men ought to 
speak mate severely. And as one sUJfcids in some short 
excursions, he may ^ve himself >a further scope, and so, by 
a long practice, he will at last arrive at so great an easiness 
both in thinking and speaking, that a very little medita- 
ticm will serve to lay open a text to him, with all the ma^ 
ter that belongs to it, together with the order in whidi it 
ought to be both explained and applied. And when a man 
has attained to a tolerable d^ree in this, he is then the 
master of his business; he is master also of much time, 
and'^of many noble thoughts, and schemes that will arise 
out of them. 

This I shall prosecute no further ; for if this opening di 
it does not excite the reader to follow it a little, no en- 
largements I can offer upon it will work upon him. > But 
to return to preaching, and so conclude this diapter. He 
that intends truly to preach the gospel, and not himself; 
he that is more concerned to do good to others, than to 
raise his own fiune, or to procure a following to Umself, 
and that makes this the measure of all his m^tatioos and 
sermons, that he may put things in the best light, and re- 
commend them witn the most advantage to nis people; 
that reads the scriptures much, and meditates oft^ upon 
them ; that prays earnestly to Grod for direction in his la- 
bours, and for a blessing upon them ; that directs his chief 
endeavours to the most important, and most indispensaUe, 
as well as the most undeniable duties of reli^on; and 
chiefly to the inward reformation of his hearers^ hearts, 
which will certainly draw all other lesser matters after it; 
and that does not spend his time nor his zeal upon lesser 
or disputable points ; this man so made, and so moulded, 
cannot miscarry in his work : he will certainly succeed to 
some degree; the word spoken by him shaU not return 
again: he shall have his crown and his rewfiid from his 
labours : and to say all that can be said, in one word, with 
St. Paul, he shall both save himself, and them that hear 
him. 

THE CONCLUSION. , 

X HAVE now gone over all that seemed to me most im- 
portant upon this head, of the pastoral care, with as much 
shortness and deamess as I could ; so now I am to con- 
clude. The discourse may justly seem imperfect, sinoe I 
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say nothing ooncerning the duties incumbent on bishops. 
But I vwill upon this oocanon say very little on that head. 
The post I am in ffives me a right to teach priests and 
deacons th^ dutyj^therefore I thought, that without any 
great presumption I might venture on it : but I have been 
too few years in the higher order, to take upon me to 
teach them, from whom I shall ever be ready to learn. 
This is certain, that since, as was formerly said, the in«^ 
ferior orders subsist in the superior, bishops must still be 
under all the obligations of priests : they are then, take 
the matter at lowest, bound to live, to labour, and to 
preach as well as they. But why are they raised to a. 
Iiigher rank of dignity and order, an increase of authority, 
and an extent of cure P and why have Christian princes 
and states given them ffreat revenues, and an accession of 
secular honours P All this must certainly import th&r ob- 
ligation to labour more eminently, and to lay themselves 
out mcH« entirely in the work of the jgospel; in which, 
if the greatest encouragements and assistances, the high- 
est dignities and privileges belong to them ; then, accord- 
ing to our Saviour^s example and decision, who came not 
to be ministered unto, but to ministery and who declared, 
that he who is first shaU be lasty and he who is the greatest 
must be the servant of aU; then, I say, the higher that 
any are raised in this ministry, they oueht to hry them- 
selves out the more entirely m it, and labour the moret 
abundantly. And as our obligations to Christ and his 
church tie us to a greater Zealand dili^ence^ and to a mcnre 
cmistant application of our care and uioughts ; so the se- 
cular supports of our honours and revenues were given us, 
to enable us to ^ through with that extent of care and 
jurisdictibn that lies upon us. We are not only watchmen 
to watch over the flock, but likewise over the watchmen 
themselves. We keep the door of the sanctuary, and will 
have much to answer for, if through our remissness or fee- 
ble easiness, if by trusting the examination of those we 
ordain to others, and yielding to intercession and impor- 
tunity, we bring any into the service of the church, who 
are not duly qualified for it. In this we must harden our- 
selves, and become inexorable, if we will not partake in 
other men^s sins, and in the mischiefs that these may 
bring upon the church. It is a false pity, and a cruel cbm- 
pafiinon, if we suffer any conriderations to prevail upon us 
m this matter, but those which the gospel directs. The 
longer that we know them before we ordain them, the 
more that we sift them, and the greater variety of trials 
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through which we may nmhe them pan, we do diodby 
both secure the quiet of our own coDadeiiQea the more, as 
well as the Siginty of holy things, and the true interest of 
religion and the church: for these' two inteiesta most 
never be separated; th^ are but one and the aame in 
themselves; and toluit Uod has Joined together, we fimit 
never set asunder. 

We must be setting constantly before our ciei^ tfaor 
obli(«ticms to the. several parts of their dutr; we muil 
lay uiese upon them, when we institute or oouate them to 
churches, in the solemnest manner, and with the weigM- 
est words we can find. We must dien 1^ the impoortaoee 
of the care of souls befcnre them, and adjure them^ bm they 
will answer to Grod in the great day, m which we most 
appear to witness against them, that they will aenHuly 
consider and observe their ordination-vowB, and that th^ 
wiU af^ly themsdves wholly to that one thing. We must 
keep an eye upon them continually, and be applying i»* 
proofs, exnortations, and enCourajjements, as ocrawfi oC> 
tiers: we must enter into all theur oonoems, and espouse 
every interest a! that part ci the dburdi that is assiffned 
to tnar care: we must see them as (rft as we can, and en- 
coura^ them to come frequently to us; and must five in 
all things with them, as a father with his diildren. And 
that every thing we say to stir them up to their duty may 
have its due wdght, we must take care so to order our- 
selves, that they may evidently see that we are careful to 
do our own. We must eoXitt mto all the parts of die wor* 
ship of Grod with them; not thinking oursehres tcx> good 
for any piece of service that may be done; visitii^ the 
nek, admitting poor and indigent persons, or such as are 
troubled in miiui, to come to us ; preaching oft, catediis- 
ing and confirming frequently ; and living in all things like 
men that study to fiAJfit their ndniitryj and to do the toorik qf 
evangelists* 

There has been an opinion of late, much favoured by 
some great men in our churdi, that the bishop is m 
sole pastor of his whole diocese ; that the care of all the 
souls is nngly in him, and that all the incumbents in 
churches are only his curates in the di£Perent parts of hk 

r Irish, which was the ancient designation of his diooeaei 
know there are a great many passages brought from an- 
tiquity to favour this ; I will not enter into the questiaB, 
no not so far as to give my own opinion of it. This is 
certain, that such as are persuaded oi it ought thereby to 
consider themselves as under very great and strict obb- 
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gatioBt to constant labour and diligence; 4>therwifle it 
will be thought that they only favour tins opinion, be- 
cause it increases their authority, without oonsiaering thai 
necessaiy consequence that follows upon it. 

But I will go no further on this subject at this time, 
having said so much only, that I may not seem to £Edl 
under that heavy censure of our Saviour^s with relation to 
the scribes and pharisees, that they did bind heaiy £iir- 
dauj and grievous to be bomej upon others; and laid 
ibem upon men's shoulders^ when they themsehses tcoM 
not mace them with one qf their fingers. I must leave the 
whole matter with my readers. I have now laid together 
with great eomplicity what has been the chief subject oi 
my thoughts for above thirty years. I was formed to them 
by a Ushop that had the greatest elevation al soul, the 
laif^est oompue of knowledge, the most mortified and 
most heav^y dispo8iti(m, that I ever yet saw in mortal ; 
that had the greatest parts as well as virtues, with the 
perfectest hummty, that I ever saw in man; and had a 
suUime strain in preaching, with so grave a gesture, and 
audi a mqesty both of thought, of limguage, and of pro- 
nunciation, that I never once saw a wandering eye where 
be [nreached; and have seen whole assemblies oiten melt 
in tears before him ; and of whom I can say, with great 
truth, that in a free and frequent conversation with lum 
for above two and twenty years, I never knew him say an 
idle word, that had not a direct tendency to edificaticm: 
and I never once saw him in any other temper, but that 
which I wished to be in, in the last minutes of my life. 
For that pattern which I saw in him, and for that conver- 
sation which I had with him, I know bow much I have to 
answer to God : and though my reflecting on that which I 
knew in him gives nie just cause of bong deeply humbled 
in myself, and before Grod; yet I feel no more sensiUe 
pleasure in any thing, than in going over in my thoughts 
all that I saw and observed in him. 

I have also another reason, that has determined me at 
this time to prepare this discourse, and to offer it to the 
public; from the present posture of our afiairs. We are 
now brought very near the greatest crisis that ever church 
or nation had: and as on^ the one hand, if Grod sbodd so 
far punish us for our sins, for our contaaopt of his gospel, 
and neglect of our duties, as to deliver us over to the rage 
of our enemies, we have notbiis^ to look for but a perse- 
cution more dreadful than any is in history: so if Grod 
hears our prayers^ and gives us a happy issue out of all 
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those dangers, with which the malice of our endniies 
threatens us ; we have in view the greatest jvospect of a 
blessed and lasting settlement, that even our wiabes can 
propose to U8« Now nothing can so certainly avert the 
one, or prepare us to fflorify God in it, if he in hu justice 
and wisdom should caD us to a fiery tnal of our faith and 
mtience ; as the serious minding of our functions, of our 
dhties and obligations, the confessing of our sins, and the 
correcting of our errors. We shallbe very unfit to suffsr 
for our religion, much less to die for it, and very little 
able to endure the hardships of persecution, if our om- 
sdences are reproaching us all tne while, that we have 
procure these things to ourselves; and that by the ill use 
of our prosperity, and other advantages, we nave kindled 
a fire to consume us. But as we have good reason fix>m the 

S resent state of affairs, as well as from the many emiiient 
eliverances, and happy providences, which have of late^ in 
so signal a manner, watched over and protected us, to hope 
that Gt)d, according to the riches of his mercy, and tor the 
glory of his great name, will hear the prayers that many 
good souls ouev up, rather than the cry of those abomina- 
tions that are still among us: so nothing can so certainly 
hasten on the fixing of our tranquilUty, and the oomjdet- 
ing our happiness, as our lying often between the perch 
and the altar, and interceding with Grod for our peofde; 
and our giving ourselves wholly to the ministry of the 
word of Gmd, and to prayer. These being then the surest 
means, both to procure and to establish to us all those 
great and glorious things that we pray and hope for ; this 
seemed to me a very proper time to publish a discourse of 
this nature. 

But that which made it an act of obedience, as well as 
zeal, was the authority of my most reverend metropoli- 
tan ; who, I have reason to believe, employs his time and 
thoughts chiefly to consider what may yet be wanting to 
give our church a greater beauty and penection ; and what 
are the most proper means both of purifying and uniting 
us. To whicn 1 thought nothing could so well prepare 
the way, as the offering to the public a plain and nill dis- 
course of the pastoral care, ana of every thing relating to 
it. His grace approved of this, and desired me to set 
about it : upon these motives I writ it, with all the ompli- 
city and freedom that I thought the subject required, and 
sent it to him : by whose particular approbation I publish 
it, as I writ it at his direction. 

There is indeed one of my motives that I have not yet 
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mentioned, and on which I cannot enlarge so fully as I 
well nu^t. But while we have such an invaluable and 
unexampled blessing in the persons of those princes whom 
God hath set over us ; if all the considerations which arise 
out oif the deliverances that God has given us by their 
means, of the protection we enjoy under them, and of the 
gr^t hopes we have of them ; if, I say, all this does not 
oblige us to set about the reforming of every thing that 
may be amiss or defective among us, to study much, and 
to labour hard ; to lead strict and exemplai'v lives, and so 
to stop the mouths and overcome the prejudices of all that 
divide from us ; this will make us look like a nation cast 
off and forsaken qf God, which is nigh unto cursingy and 
wTiose end is burning. We have reason to conclude, that ^ 
our present blessings are the last essays of God'*s goodness 
to us 3 and that, if we bring forth no fruit under these, the 
next sentence shall be. Cut it dotun, why cumbereth it the 
ground? These things lie heavy on my thoughts continu- 
aUy, and have all concurred to cfraw this treatise from me ; 
wmch I have writ with all the sincerity of heart, and purity 
of intention, that I should have had, if I had known that 1 
had been to die at the conclusdon of it, and to answer for 
it to Grod. 

To him I humbly offer it up, together with my most 
earnest prayers, that the design here so imperfbctly of- 
fered at may become truly effectual, and have its full pro- 
gress and accomplishment; which whensoever I shall see, 
I shall then with joy say. Nunc dimittis, &c. 



CHAP. X. 

Of presentations to benqfices, and simony. 

X DO not intend to treat of this matter, as it is a part of 
our law; but leaving that to the gentlemen of another 
robe, I shall content myself with offering an historical ac- 
count of the progress of it, with the sense that the ancient 
church had of it, together with such reflections as will 
arise out of that. 

At first the whole body of the clergy, in every city, pa- 
rish, or diocese, was as a family under the conduct and 
authority of the bishop ; who assigned to every one of his 
presbyters their peculiar district, and gave him a proper 
maintenance out of the stock of the oblations of the 
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faithful. None were ordained but by the approbatimi, or 
rather the. nomination of the people, the biahop being to 
examine into the worth and qualifications of the persons so 
nominated. In the first ages, which were times of perse- 
cution, it is not to be supposed that ambition or corruptioD 
could have any great influence, while a man in holy orders 
was as it were put in the front, and exposed to the first 
fury of the persecutors. So that what Tertullian says^ cm 
this head will be easily believed, *^that those who pre- 
<^ sided over them were first tried ; having obtained that 
*< honour^ not by paying a price for it, but by the testi- 
<^ mony that was given of tnem; for the things of God 
<< were not purchased by money ;^ he alluding probably to 
the methods used by the heatnens to arrive at their pon- 
tifical digmUes. 

But as soon as wealth and dignity was, by the bounty 
of Christian emperors, made an appendix to the sacred 
function, then we find great complaints made of disorders 
in elections, and of partiality in ordinations, on whidi we 
see severe reflections made oy the best men both in tlie 
eastern and western churches. They not only condemned 
the purchasing elections and holy orders with money, 
but all the train of solicitations and intercessions, with 
all flattery and obsequious courtship in order to those 
things. 

Tney indeed laid the name of simony chiefly on the 
purchasing of orders by money, which was attempted by 
Simon of Samaria, commonly called Simon Magus; but 
they brought other precedents to shew how far they car- 
ried this matter. Balaam^s hire of divination, Gr^azi^s 
going after Naaman for a present, and Jeroboam^s 
priests of those who filled his hands s^ are precedents mu( 
insisted on by them, to carry the matter beyond the caise 
of a bargain beforehand ; every thing in the way of prac- 
tice to arrive at holy orders was all equally condemned. 
When things were reduced into methodical divisions, they 
reckoned a threefold simony; that of the hand when 
money was given, that of the mouth by flatteries, and that 
of service, when men by domestic attendance and other 
employments did, by a temporal drudgery, obtain the spi- 
ritual dignity. 

Chrysostom ^ expresses this thus : ^' If you do not give 
** money, but instead of money, if you flatter ; if you set 
** others at work, and use other artinces, you are as guilty.^ 

' Apology. f 2 ChroD. xiii. 9. ^ Horn, in Acta Ap. 
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Of all these he adds, that <^ as St. Peter said to Simon, 
<< Thy money perish tvith thecy so may thy amUtion perish 
** with thee.'* St. Jerom * . says, " We see many reckon 
^* orders as a benefice, and do not seek for ^ persons who 
*< may be as pillars erected in the house of God, and may 
*^ be most useful in the service of the church ; but they do 
*^ prefer those for whom they have a particular affection, 
^^ or whose obsequiousness has gained their favour, or for 
'^ whom some of the great men have interceded ; not to 
f* mention the worst of all, those who, by the presents they 
*^ make them, piux^hase that dignity.^ 

A corruption be^an to creep into the chiux^h in the fifth 
century, of ordainmg vagrant clerks^ without any pecu- 
liar title; of whom we find St. Jerom oft complaming. 
This was condemned by the council of Chalcedon in a 
most solemn manner^. <' The orders of all who were or- 
^' dained presbyters, deacons, or in the inferior degrees, 
5< without a speoal title either in the city, in some vula^, 
^< some chapel or monastery, are declared null and void : 
^' and, to tne reproach of diose who so ordained than, 
*^ they are declared incapable of performing any function.^ 
But how sacred soever the authority of wis council was, 
it did not cure this great evil, from which many more have 
sprung. 

A practice rose, not long after this, which opened a new 
scene. Men began to build churches on their own grounds, 
at their own charges, and to endow these \ and they were 
naturally the masters, and, in the true signification of the 
Roman word, the patrons of them. All the churches in 
the first matricula were to be served by persons named to 
them by the bishop, and were to be maintained by him 
out of the revenue of the church; but these were put 
upon another foot, and belonged to the proprietors of the 
ground, to the builders, and the endowers^ They were 
also to offer to the bishop a clerk to serve in them. It 
seems they begaa to think, that the' bishop was bound to 
ordain all such as were named by them : out Justinian ™ 
settled this matter by a law ; for he provided that the ^^ pa- 
•* triarch should not be obliged to ordain such as were no- 
" minated by the patron, umess he judged them fit for it:^ 
the reason given is, that ^^ the holy things of God might 
^* not be profaned ».'' It seems he had this in his eye, . 
when by another law he condemns those who received 

i In Esai. ^ Can. 6. > Fundus, sdificatdo, et dos. 

"• Novel. 57. c. 2. » Nov. 6. c. 1. 
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any thing for such a ncMooiiiation ; for so X uadervtandt the 
pairodnium ordinationig. 

The elections to most sees lay in many handi) an^ to 
keep out not only corruption, but partiality, fron^ hwlHg a 
share in them, he by a q>ecial law requirec^ ^thut flll p^- 
** sons, seculars as well as ecdeoastiGS, who had ^ Yote in 
*^ elections, should join an oath to their suffirage^ thiil th^y 
*^ were neither moved to it by ray ^pft, pnxnise, friepds^p, 
" or favour, or by any other afltection, out thai they g^ve 
their vote upon their knowledge of the maritaof tjie 
person^.^ lit will easily be imagined that no irule of tliis 
kind could be much reg^ed in oarn.pt ages.. 

Gregory the Great is very cc^ous in lamenting tbum 
disorders, and puts always the threefold divisicm of mmoifj 
together, manus, oris, et nmdsterii?. tfincmflr cit^ft tm 
prophet^s words. He that shaketh his hands fiim hobjmg rf 
bribes <1 ; in the Vulgar it is, from every br&^i ^PP^ypW ^^ 
to three sorts of simony. Ai^ in that letter to li^wiB t}ie 
Third, king of France, he protests, ^<he knew up Vin jiffy^ 
^< nor friend ; and he cAly considered th^ life, l^^niiii^ mid 
*^ other good qualities necessary to the sacked iptpifttiy.^ 
Those ages were very corrupt; so that the great iid^ffi^ 
tages that the popes had, in the diq>ute8 conpenuDg ihe 
investitures into benefices, were taken from this, th^ ^- 
vile obseijuiousoess and flatteries were the Qiethods Vfiei 
in procunng them. Of which it were easy to hriog a gnat 
ana copious proof, but that it is needless. 

I shall only name two provisions made against all these 
sinistrous practices: one was among us in a cquikhI at 
Exeter ', in which this charge is ^ven ; ^^ Let all ^len lop]^ 
" into their own consciences, and examine themselves witli 
what design they aspire to orders ; if it is, that they may 
serve Gx)d more virtuously and more acceptably; <»: if it 
is for the temporals, and that they may extort beoefipes 
*^ from those who ordain them ; for we look on such as A- 
^^ moniacs.^^ In the council of Basil % in which dbey at- 
tempted the restoring the freedom of elections, as a m^a9 
to raise the reputation of the sacred function, ]tl]iey ap- 
pointed that an oath should be taken by all electors, ^^ Tftat 
^^ they should not give their voice m any who had, as 
'^ they were credibly informed, endeavoured to pipci^ it 
to themselves, either by promising or giving a^ U^ 
poral thing for it, or by any prayer or petition, eitoer |iy 
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^< lb€mselves, or by the interposition of any other ; or by 
** may other way whatsoever, directly or indirectly.'" This 
would ffo as far, as those who took it considered themselvcfs 
bound oy an oath, to secure elections from coi^ption or 
practice. 

I will go no further to prove, that both fathers and 
'Ooundls, in their provisions against simonj, considered 
t&e practice of application, importunity, solicitations, and 
flatteries, as of the same nature with simony: and there- 
fore, thouffh our law considers only simony, as it is a bar- 
gain in which money or the equivalent is given or promised, 
yet the sense of the church went much further on this 
'Dead, even in the most corrupt ages. The canon law does 
very often mention amony in its threefold distinction, ma- 
nu»j UngfUBj ^t obsequii; it being still reckoned a duty both 
in llie giver and receiver, that uie gift should be free and 
^volmitary. 

In the church of Rome a right of patronage is, accord- 
ing to their superstition, a matter of great value; for in 
•<^ery mass the patron is to be remembered by a special 
^€6l]eet, so that it saves them a great charge in a daily mass 
'«aid for them. To us this effect ceases; but still it is a 
noble piece of property, since a patron :has the nomina- 
4i<m 01 him that has a care of souls committed to him. 
'But as it is in itself highly valuable, so a great account is 
to be given for it, to hiin who made and purchased those 
'flouls, and in whose sight th^ are of inestimable value, and 
mho will reckon severely with such patrons as do .not ma- 
nage it with a due care. 

Itas all one what the consideration is on which it is be- 

' stowed, if regard is not* in the first place had to the worih 

«f the perscm so nominated ; and if he is not judged fit and 

pn^per to undertake the cure of souls : for with relation to 

the account that is to be given to the great Bishop of souls, 

. <it is- all one whether money, friendship, kindred, or any 

^oaraal regard, was the chief motive to the nomination. 

I know it may be stud, no man but one in holy orders is 
capable of being possessed of a benefice, and in order to 
that he is to be examined by the bishop, though already 

• ^ordained, befcM^e he can be possessed of it: but the sin is 
not the less, because others come in to be partakers of it. 
Still a patron must answer to Grod for his share, if he has 

• noiniiu^ied a person without due care, and without con- 
indering whether he thinks him a proper person for under- 
taking so great a trust. 

I wl not carry this matter so far as to say, that a patron 
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18 bound to choose the fittest And most deserving penons 
he can find out: that may put him under great scn^des; 
and there being a great diversity in the nature of pansfaesy 
and in the several abilities necessary for the proper dulieB 
of the pastoral care, it may be too great a load to lay on a 
man'^s conscience an obligation to distinguish who may be 
the fittest person. But this is very evic^t, that a patron 
is bound to name no person ta so important a care as the 
charge of souls, of whom he has not at least a probable 
reason to believe that he has the due qualifications, and 
will discharge the trust committed to him. Some motives 
may be baser than others ; but even the conedderation of a 
child to be provided for, by a cure of souls, when the iqam 
requisites are wanting, is in the sight of God no better 
than simony. For in the nature ot things it is all one, if 
one sells a benefice, that by the sale he may pxivide for a 
child, and if he bestows it on a child, only out <^ natunl 
affection, without considering his son^s fitness to manage 
so great a trust. Perpetual advowsons, which are kept m 
families as a provision for a child, who must be put in cht- 
ders, whatever his aversion to it or unfitness for it may be, 
bring a prostitution on holj things. And parents, who 
present their undeserving children, have this aggravalian 
of their guilt, that they are not so apt to be«a^eived in 
this case, as they may be when they present a stranger. 
Concerning these they may be imposed on by the testi- 
mony of those whom they do not suspect ; but they must 
be suppo3ed to be better informed as to their own chil- 
dren. 

It is also certain, that orders are not given by all bi- 
shops with that anxiety of caution that the importance of 
the matter requires. And if a person is in orders, perhaps 

Qualified for a lower station, yet he may want many quali- 
cations necessary for a greater cure : and the grounw en 
which a presentation can be denied are so narrow, that a 
bishop may be under great difficulties, who yet knows he 
cannot stand the suit, to which he lies open, when he re- 
fuses to comply with the patron^s nomination. 

The sum of all this is, that patrons ought to look on 
themselves as bound to have a sacred regi^ to this trust 
that is vested in them, and to consider very carefully what 
tlie nature of the benefice that they give is, and what are 
the qualifications of the person they present to it; other- 
wise the souls that may be lost by a bad nomination, what- 
soever may have been their motive to it, will be required 
at their hands. 
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At first the right of patronage was an appendant of the 
estate in which it was vested ; and was not to be alienated 
but with it, and then there was still less danger of an ill 
nomination. For it may be supposed that ne who was 
most concerned in a parish Would be U> a good degree 
concerned to have it well served. But a new practice has 
risen among us, and, for aught I have been able to learn, 
it is only among us, and is m no other nation or church 
whatsoever: how long it has been among us, I am not 
versed enough in our law-books to be able to tell: and 
that is the separating the advowson from the estate to 
which it was annexed; and the selling it, or a turn in it, 
as an estate, by itself. This is so far allowed by our law, 
that no part of such a traffic comes within tne statute 
against rimony, unless when the benefice is open. I shall 
say nothing more on this head, save only that whosoever 
purchases a turn, or a perpetual advowson, with a design 
to make the ben^ce go to a child, or remain in a famify, 
without con^dering tiie worth or qualifications of the per- 
son to be presented to it, put themselves and their poste- 
rity under great temptations. For here is an estate to 
be conveyed to a person, if he can get but through those 
slight examinations upon which orders are given, and has 
negative virtues, that is, he is free from scandalous sin, 
though he has no good qualities, fior any fixed intentions 
of living suitably to his profession, of following the studies 
proper to it, and of dedicating himself to the work of the 
mimstry: on the contrary, he perhaps discovers a great 
deal of pride^ passion, covetousness, and an ungovemed 
love of pleasure ; and is so far from any serious application 
of mina to the sacred functions, that he has rooted in him 
an aversion to them. 

The ill efiects of this are but too visible, and we have 
great reason to apprehend that persons who come into the 
service of the church with this disposition of mind will de- 
spse the care of souls^ as a thing to be turned over to one 
of a mechanic genius, who can never rise above some low 
performances ; they will be incessantly aspiring higher and 
liigher, and by fawning attendances, and the meanest com- 
pliances with such as can contribute to their advancement, 
they will think no services too much out of their road, 
that can help to raise them: they will meddle in all in- 
trigues, and will cry up and cry down things in the basest 
methods, as they hope to find their account in them. I 
wish, with all my heart, that these things were not too 
notorious, and that they did not lay stumblingblocks in 
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men'^s way, which may give advapta^es to the tribe of pro- 
fane libertines to harden them in their preiudices against not 
only the sacred functions, but all revealed religion in ^ne- 
ral. I shall end this head, leaving it on the consciences 
of all patrons^ and obtesting them by all that is sacred, to re- 
flect seriously on this great trust that the law has put in their 
hands ; and to consider what account they are to give of it 
in the ^eat day. 

Biit if patrons ought to consider themselves under strict 
obligations in this matter, how much more oiight they, to 
lay the sense of the duties of their. function to heart, who 
have by solemn vows dedicated themselves to the work of 
the ministry ? What notion have they of runping without 
bein^ sent, who tread in those steps ? Do not they say, ac- 
cording to what was threatened as a curse on the posterity 
of Eli, Put me, / pray thee, into one qf the priest s qfficeSy 
that I may eat a piece of bread ^? Do the^ not feel these 
words as a character of what they say within themselves, 
when they come up to the altar P Can they not trust 6od, 
and go on, fitting themselves in the best manner they can 
for holy Amctions, waiting for such an interposition of 
Providence as shall open a clear way to them to some sta^ 
tion in the church ; not doubting, out that if Gkxl by a 
motion of his Spirit called them to holy orders, he will 
raise up instruments to bring that about, and put it in the 
heart of some one or other to ^ve or to procure to them a 
post, without their own engaging in that sordid merchan- 
dise, or descending to any, though less scandalous me- 
thods, which bring with them such a prostitution of mind, 
that they who run into them cannot hope to raise to them- 
selves the esteem due to the sacred function ; which is the 
foundation of all the good they can do by their labours. 
If things turn cross to them, in a post to which such en- 
deavours may have brought them, what comfort can they 
have within them ? or what confidence can they have in 
God ? when their own consciences will reproach them with 
this, that it is no wonder, if what was. so ill acquired 
should prosper no better. When they come to die, the 
horror of an oath falsely taken, which they palliated by an 
equivocating sense, will be a terrible companion to tnem 
in their last minutes; when they can no more carry off 
the matter by evasions or bold denials, but are to appear 
before that God, to whose eyes all thin^ are nakea and 
opened. Then ail the scandal they, have given, all the souls 

> 1 Sam. ii. 36. 
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that they hkve lost dr neglected^ all the reproaches that 
they have brought on their function and on the church, 
for which perhaps they have pretended no ordinary mea- 
sure of zeal ; all these, I say, will come upon them as an 
armed man, and sUn*ound them with the sense of guilt, 
and the terrors of that cohsumiiftg fire^ that is ready to de- 
vour them. Men who have by unlawful methods, and a 
prevaricating oath, come into a benefice.cannot truly re- 
pent of it, but by departing from it. For the unlawful 
oath will still lie heavy on them, till that is done. This is 
the indispensable restitution in this case; and unless this 
is done, tney live on and die in the sin urirepented of. God 
is not mocked^ though men are. I will leave this here, for I 
can dsury it no higher. 

As for those who have not prevaricated in the oath, biit 
yet have been guilty of practice and methods to arrive at 
Denefices, I do not fay tins of relinquishii^ their benefices 
on them : but certainly, if they ever come to right notion^ 
of the matter, they will find jiist ground to be deepV 
humbled before 6ra for all their practices that way. If 
they do truly moiim for them, aaa abstain from the like 
for the future, and if they apply themselves with so much 
the more zeal to the labours of tiieir function, and redeem 
the meanness of their former practices by a stricter course 
of life, by their studies and their diligence, tiiey may by 
that compensate for the too common arts by which they 
arrived at their posts. 

I know these things are so commonly practised, that 
as few are out of countenance who tread in such beaten 
paths, so I am afraid they are too littie TX)nversant in lust 
notions fo feel the evil of them. It is no wonder if their 
labours are not blessed, who enter on them by such low 
and indirect methods : whereas men who are led by an 
overruling Providence into, stations, without any motions 
or procurement of their own, as they have an unclouded 
call from God, so they have the foundation of a true firm- 
ness in their own minds. They can appeal to God, and so 
have a just claim to his protection and bles^g: every 
thing is easy to them, because they are always easy within. 
If tneir labours are blessed with success,, they rejoice in 
God, and are by that animated to continue in tnem, and to 
increase their diligence. If that is denied them, so that 
they are often forced to dry out. My leanness, my lean- 
ness % I have laboured in vidn ; they are humbled under it ; 

* Isaiah xxiy. 16. 
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they examine theniselves more carefully, if they can find 
any thing in their own conduct that may occasion it, which 
they will study to correct, and still thcry perast in their la- 
bour ; knowing that if they continue dams their duty, what- 
ever other effects that may have, those raithfiil shepherds, 
when the chirf Shepherd shall appear^ shaU receioejirom Km 
a crown off^lory thatfadeth not auoav^. 

To all this I will only add somewhat relating to bonds of 
resignation. A bond to redign at the pleasure of the patron 
cames with it a base servitude, and simony in its full extent : 
and yet because no mc»iey is given, some who give those 
bonds do very ignorantly apprehend that they may, with a 
good conscience, swear the oath of simony. There is but 
one way to cure the mischief of this great evil, which can 
have no effect, if bii^ops will resolve to accept of no resig- 
nation made upon such Donds ; since by the common law a 
derk is so tied to his bishop and to his cure, that h^ cannot 

Krt with it without the bishop^s leave. By this all these 
nds may be made ineffectual. 

Other bonds are certainly more innocent, by which a 
clerk only binds himself to that which is otherwise his 
duty. And since the farmH of our courts are dilatory and 
expensive, and there is not yet a full provision made 
against many abuses which a good patron would secure a 
parish from, I see no just exception to this practice, where 
the abuse is specially certified ; so that nothmg is reserved 
in the patron's breast, by general words, of which he, or his 
heirs, who perhaps may not inherit his virtues as they do 
his fortunes, may make an ill use. It is certain our consti- 
tution labours yet under some defects, which were provided 
against by that noble design brou^t so near perfection, iq 
that work entitled, Reformatio JLegum Ecctesiasticarum, 
which it is to be hoped will be at some time or other taken 
up again, and perfected. . 

The afiinity of the former matter leads me to give an 
account of somewhat relating to myself. When I was first 
put in the post which I still hold, 1 found there were many 
market towns in the diocese very poorly provided. So 
since there are about fifty dignities and prebends belong- 
ing to the cathedral, I considered how by the disposing m 
these I might mend the condition of the incumbents in the 
market towns, and secure such a help to their successors. 
And by the advice of some very emment divines and ca- 
nonists, this method was resolved on, that, when I gave a 

« 1 Pet. V. 4. 
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prebend to any such incumbent, he should give a bond, that, 
if he left that benefice, he should at the same time resign his 
prebend, that it might go to his successor. This went on for 
some years with a universal approbation. 

But when a humour b^an to prevail of finding fault, 
this was cried out upon as a gnevance bordering upon 
simony. I upon that drew up a vindication of my practice, 
fix)m great authority, out of civilians and canonists. But 
upon second thouights I resolved to follow that saying of So- 
lomonX Leave off contention, bqfore it be meddled with or 
engaged mX. So to lay the clamour that some seemed re- 
soival to raise, I resolved to drop my design, and so de- 
livered back all the bonds that I had taken. 

I will ofier nothing either in- the way of vindication or re- 
sentment, bdng satisfied to ^ve a true reladon of the matter, 
leaving it to the reader^s judgment to approve or censure, as 
he sees cause. And thus I conclude this chapter, which I 
thought was wanting to complete my design in writing this 
treatise. 
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1 CAN scarce think it worth my while, or yours, my sood 
brethren, that I should now spend much time in any long 
general exhortation to your diligent and conscientious per- 
forming the duties incumbent on you, as you are ^^ the min- 
^^ isters of God, duly called according to the will of our 
f^ Lord Christ, and the order of this excellent church of 
" England.'' 

Did I find there were here any absolute need to use 
many words towards the exciting your care in the several 
admmistrations of your holy calBng ; yet, I am persuaded, 
I myself might well spare my own labour, and your pa- 
tience, on this subject ; since all that kind of wholesome 
advice has been already so very sufficiently and so much 
better given you, in arguments deduced out of the holy 
scriptures, and most fitly applied to this jnnpose, by the 
venerable compilers of our public liturgy, m tne forms ap- 
pointed for the ordering of deacons and priests. 

There, yoii know, this work has been so wisely and so 
fully, long ago, done to a bishop's hands; there all the 
parts of your weighty office are so judiciously laid before 
you ; the high dignity and great importance of it, towards 
the salvation of nlankind, is so suDstantially urged; the 
blessed fruits and everlasting rewards of well-attending it, 
and the extreme dangers of neglecting it, are so justly 
amplified '; the necessity of adorning your doctrine by an 
innocent, virtuous, and pious life of your own, towards the 
rendering it efficacious on the lives of others, is so patheti- 
cally enK»rced ; that, I am confident, the very best charge 
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a bishop could give to his clergy, were to recommend se- 
riously to all their memories, as I now do most affection- 
ately to yours, those very same questions and answers, 
those very same promises and vows, as you ought to es- 
teem them, wherewith every on^ g^ you dad most solemnly 
charge his conscience, at the &ne of your admission into 
holy orders. 

I profess I cannot, nor, I believe, can the wit of man, 
invent any more proper method of instruction to men in 
your circumstances, a*om a man in mine, than to exhort 
jrou all to a continual recollection of, and meditation upon, 
those many and great obligations you then seemed volun- 
tarily and cheerfully^ lay on your^lves. 

Whence there could not but ensue, by God^s blessng^ 
a firm resolution in your minds to endeavour the perform- 
ance of them, and a holy perseverance in those endeavours, 
and in conclusion, the happy effects of all on yourselves, 
and the flocks committed to you : that by thus meditating 
on these things^ and giving yourselves wholly to them, 
your profiting may appear to all; and that by taJang 
heed to yourselves, and your doctrineSy and continuing %H 
them, you may both save yourselves, and those that neat 
you. 

Wherefore seeing that, which else, had been a bishcy^s 
proper business in such meetings as this, I hope, is, or 
may be so easily shortened for me by you yourselves, by 
your having recourse to a rule so well {cnown, and so ob- 
vious to you, in a book, which ought scarce ever to be but 
of your hands ; I shall the rather, at this time, purposely 
omit the prescribing you many admonitions, touching the 
matter and substance of the duties of your sacred functicMi. 
Instead of them, I shall only offer you some few familiar 
considerations, which may serve as so many friendly and 
brotherly advices, concerning, chiefly, the manner fuid way 
of performing some of the principal offices of your nub- 
istry. 

And, I trust in God, that if these advices shall be as 
carefully examined, and, if you find them useful, as in- 
dustriously observed by you, as they are honestly intende4 
by me, they may, in some sort, enaole you to dp laudiEilily, 
and with commendation, the same things, which, I hope, 
you already do, without just exception. 

Only, in this place, let me premise once for all, that 
whatever instructions I shall now mve you, I intend them 
not only as directions to you, but especially to myself. As 
indeed, in all matters, that come under delib^adon, he 
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oudit to be esteemed no good counsdlor^ ^ho is very ready 
ana eager in giving, but averse from receiving the saoie 
-ocmnsel, as far as it may be also i»oper for himself. 

The first advice I presume to set before your view dball 
selate to the mann^ of dcnng your part, in all the ordinary 
.offices oi the public liturgy. 

As to that, it is my earnest request, that you would take 
vety much ciue, and use extraordinary intention of miad, 
io per£ect yourselves in a true, just, sensiUe, accuiwte be- 
coming way of reading, and adnunistering them as you 
jbave oocafflon. 

' A suggestion, whidb some perhaps, at first hearing, may 
ihink tone but of a ali^t and ordinary concernment : yet, 
ji I am not much deceived, it will be found of exceeding 
flnoment and consequence in its practice : and of singular 
usefulness towards the raising of devotion in any congre- 
ffatum piously inclined : when your weekly or rather daily 
Sibours of this kind shall be thus performed ; I mean, not 
with a mere formal or artificial, but with such a m.ve, un- 
jdGaoted delivery of the winrds, as (if the defect be not in 
•ourselives) vdW indeed naturally iflow ficom a right and se- 
jfious considering of th^ sense. 

I jaray tfaererore, take my mind aright in this particular. 
I do not only mean, that you sbQulabe very punctual in 
reading the Common Prayer Book, as the law ji^equires ; 
ithat is, not only to do it constantly, and entirely in each 
4pai!t, without any maiming, adding to, or akenn^ of it, 
4hat «o guppUaxtiomf prayers^ tini^oesrionSi and gwing V* 
4k9nk8f may be made, by you,^ M men; for hmge, and 
for oU that are in authority; that we may lead a quiet 
jmA peaceable Ufe in all gadlmees ovd .honeety. 

If you do not so, you are liable to a legal punishment 
and censure. But my aim now is, not merely to prevent 
■ibat, or to provide cmly against your breaking toe law. 
Wltti I :intaid is something higher, and more excellent ; 
something that you cannot be punished for, though you do 
itrnot; but if you shall do it in any reasonable perfection, 
kwiU redound to the unspeakable b^iefit of your congre- 
Ipitions. 

The purpose then of this my plain motion to you is, in 
4di<irt,fto:b^eech you «11 to employ much serious pains in 
^pfBctising the public and {mvate reading of all your i^- 
£o^ as the use of any of them shall occur, distinctly, 

Syely, affectionately, fervently ; so as every whare to pye 
m all that vigour, life, and spirit, whereof they are ca- 
.pdbte: which certainly is as great as in any human writ- 

R 
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ings whatsoever; if we be not wanting to them in the re. 
petition. 

The truth is, whatever some may imagine to the con- 
trary, such a complete and consummate faculty of reading 
the Common Prayer, Quam nequiso monstrare, et sentio 
tantunij is of so ^eat difficulty, as well as use, that I am 
fully convinced, it very well deserves to have some {dace 
among our constant studies ; at least in the first initiation 
into our ministry, if not throughout the whole course of 
it, 

I could heartily wish, it were altogether needless for me 
to lay so much stress on this advice as I do. Yet, I hofe^ 
I may do it without offence; since it is not with deagn of 
censuring any particular men^s failings or deficiendies, but 
only for the piiblic good ; that we may all strive to attain 
not only to a mediocrity, but to an excellency in this kind: 
which, in my small judgment, can never be done^ unkss 
we shall make this duty a business by itself, and assign it 
a special place among our other ecclesiastical studies. 

it cannot be denied, but the diurch itself has provided 
for this with all imaginable drcumspection; hinring so- 
lemnly enjoined every clergyman,, benaes the times of bis 
Eublic nunistry, to read some very considerable parts of 
is Office, once a day, at least, to himself, except ne shall 
be excused by indispensable business. 

By which wise injunction, though, no doubt, the church 
intended primarily to produce and increase, in the minds 
of all its ministers, a frame of spirit perpetually serious 
and devout ; yet, if that be also accompanied with a pro- 
portionable regard to the manner, as well as to the matto: 
of our public prayers, this other advantage of well reading, 
what is so often to be read, will follow of course, and by 
necessary consequence. 

It seems indeed to me, that the very way of performing 
all the outward. acts of religion has so wonderful an m- 
fluence towards obtaining the inward effects of it on our 
hearts and consciences, that I cannot but think we can 
never be too laborious in preparing and exercising our 
thoughts, and even our very voices, in private, for a puUic 
service of so great importance. 

It is true, we generially value and esteem preaching as 
our great privilege and honour. And so far we are in the 
right. But we are not so, if we look on the readiiv of 

Erayers only as our task and burden ; and, as such', uiall 
^ e willing to get rid of it altogether, or to get through it 
in any ui\decent manner, with such heaviness or predjnts- 
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tion, as, in any affairs of worldly interest, we would never 
be content with : a preposterous custom, which, if due core 
be not taken, may oe very prejudicial and mischievous to 
our chiu*ch, b}^ quenching the spirit of devotion in our own 
people, and giving occasion to our adversaries to throw 
Ecom and contempt on our otherwise incomparable li- 
turgy. 

Consider, I pray you, how can we expect that others 
should revere or esteem it according to its true worth, if 
we ourselves will not keep it so much in Countenance, as 
to afford it a fair reading? if we will not do it so much 
common justice as to contril:>ute, as much as lies in oiu: 
power, that it may have an impartial hearing, equal at 
leasjt to any other divine ordinance ? if we sh^I refuse to 
lay as much weight on those, devotimis, which our whole 
diurch has enjoined us to pour out before the throne of 
grace, for the people, as we do on those discourses, which 
we make, on our own heads, to the people ? 

Wherefore, I say a^n, this very commendable skill of 
devout and decent reading the holy Offices of the church is 
so far from being a perfunctory or superficial work, a mean 
or vulvar accomplisnment, or a subordinate lower admi- 
nistration, only fit for a curate; that it deserves to be 
placed among your ministerial endowments of greater su- 
periority and preeminence ; as being one of the most power- 
nil instruments of the holy Spirit m Grod, to raise and com- 
mand, men^s hearts and afiections : of the holy true Spirit 
of God, I say ; which, though in our inward ejaculations, 
or private supplications towards Heaven, it ouen helpeth 
our va/irmxAes^ and maketh intercession for us with groan- 
ings that cannot be uttered; yet, in the public worship, 
is most frequently pleased to operate by such words and 
sounds, as are expressed with the best utterance. 

So that now, with a just assurance, I may assert this to^ 
be a very proper qualification of a parochial minister ; that 
he has attained to an habitual faculty of setting forth the 
public prayers to all their due advantage, by pronouncing 
them leisurably, fitly, warmly, decently ; with such an au- 
thority in the speaker, as is, in some degree, suitable to the 
authority of what is spoken. 

Thus much I may safely say, that the reader of the 
prayers, if he does his part, in the manner I have men- . 
tioned, by such a vigorous, effectual, fervent delivery of the 
words and conceptions, put into his mouth by the church 
itself, may give a new enlivening breath, a new soul, as it 
were, to every prayer, every petition in it : he may quicken 
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and animate thoee confeflnons, interoesekms, and thaidw- 
sivings, which, when read coldly and indifferently, with 
urehgious carelessness, or ignorant flatness, will seem to 
some to be but a dead letter : he may make every Hymn$ 
every Psalm, every Lesson, Epistle, and Grospel, to be- 
come well nigh a new sermon ; at least he may give to 
the old standmff text of the Bible a verjr good clear ezpo- 
ution, even by his very way of reading it to the oongrega- 
tion. 

This, upon experience, you will find to be apparently 
true. For if, as is usually observed by men of leannng in 
printed books, the very accurate and critical pcnnting of 
the copy is one of the best kinds of good new commenta- 
ries on any old author; how much more, in all the offices 
of devotion, would that, which consists not only in good 
pointing, and observing all due stops, but in so much more 
oesides, I mean a good, distinct, forcible, yet easy, and un- 
forced reading of every prayer, and portion or the hdy 
scriptures ; how much more would all this really serve for 
a good new paraphrase and illustFation of every s^itenoe 
in them ! 

It is indeed almost incredible, how quite another thing 
the daily momine and evening prayers will appear; What 
new figures and oeauties, and hidden treasures df 'sacred 
eloquence, they will continually discover when thus pro- 
nounced ; how much apter they will be to kindle in us and 
our auditors all manner of heavenly affections, of spiritual 
grief and contrition, of love and gratitude, of fdith, hop^ 
and charity, and joy in the Holy Ghost ; when the harmony 
of the tongue shall be tuned, as it were, to the harmony of 
the matter;, when the zeal of the reader shall keep com- 
pany with his voice; and his voice shall be adapted to^ 
and varied together with, every sense and expression; 
when by long use, and imitation of the best masters, or 
the best we can come at, we shall know fiuniliarly hoW to 
^ve every word and sentence its due poise ; where to l$j 
a greater or smaller weight on every clause, according td 
its natural or spiritual force ; where to be quicker or more 
vehement, where slower and more sedate; now to 'observe 
equally all pauses and distances ; how to avoid monotonies 
on the one hand, and immoderate elevations and depres- 
sions on the other; yet, where to use the same tonaaeBj 
where to rise or fall m the right place: when, I say, the 
reader shaU be throughly expert and versed in practising 
these, and manv more such natural decencies of pronounc- 
ing ; though tney may seem but light and petty things. 
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taken singly, 'and apart, yet all together, in their full 
united power, they will be found to have an admirable con- 
currence towards the creating, augmenting, well-temper- 
ing, and well-governing of devotion. 

Had I time, it were easy to exemplify this, in every 
Office of our church. Give me leave only to mention one 
instance within the compass of my own knowledge, which 
perhaps may not be unworthy your special remarking: 
though I doubt not but many of you have met with seve- 
ral examples of the like nature. 

It was immediately after the happy restoration of king 
Charles the Second, when, together with the rights of the 
crown, and the English liberties, the church and the litur- 
gy were also newly restored; that a noted ringleader of 
schism in the former times was to be buried in one of the 
principal churches of London. The minister of the parish, 
Deing a wise and re^lar conformist, and he was after- 
wards an eminent ln3iop in our church, well knew how 
averse the friends and relations of the deceased had al- 
ways been to the Common Prayer; which, by hearing it 
so often called a low rudiment, a beggarly element, and 
carnal ordinance, they were brought to contemn to that 
degree, that they shunned all occasions of being acquaint- 
ed with it. 

Wherefore, in order to the interment of their friend, in 
some sort, to their satisfaction, yet so as not to betray his 
own trust, he used this honest method to undeceive them. 
Before the day appointed for the funeral, he was at the 
. pains to learn the whole Office of Burial by heart. And 
then, the time being come, there being a great concourse 
of men of the same fanatical principles, when the company 
heard all delivered by him without book, with a free readi- 
ness, and profound gravity, and unaffected composure of 
voice, looks, and gestures, and a very powerful emphasis in 
every part, (as indeed his talent was excellent that way,) 
they were strangely surprised and affected; professmg 
they had never heard a more suitable exhortation, or a 
more edifying exercise, even from the very best and most 
precious men of their own persuasion. 

But they were afterwards much more surprised and con- 
founded, when the same person, who haa officiated, as- 
sured the principal men among them, that not oi^e period 
oi all he had spoken was his own ; and convinced them by 
ocular demonstration how all was taken word for word out 
of the very Office ordained for th&t purpose, in the poor 
ooi^mptible Book of Common Prayer. 

E 3 
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Whence he most reasonably inferred, h(M much their 
ill-grounded prejudice and mistaken zeal had deluded 
them, that they should admire the same discourse, whea 
they thought it an unprepared, unpremeditated rapture: 
which they would have abominated, nad they known it to 
be only a set form prescribed by authority. 

And from the same observation, we also may as jusdy 
infer, that all the coldness and dulness, which too many 
such abused and wanton spirits have complained they find 
in set forms, is not really in the forms themselves ; in ours 
it is far otherwise. If there be any colour for the com- 
plaint, that can only proceed from a cold, flat, supine, in* 
^pid manner of repeating them. 

Upon the whole matter it is most certain, that in the 
public worship of God nothing can be more grave or mov- 
mg, more lofty or divine, either in the confessing, petition- 
ing, or praismg part, dian where the tboughts and ex- 
pressions are strictly weighed, and prudently reduced into 
standing unalterable fomf s : provided also, those very fonns 
be not pronounced in a formal way ; but that they be as- 
sisted, inflamed, inspired, as I may say, with such a pre- 
sent ardour and sprightly zeal in readmg them, as will al- 
ways make them seem to be extempore: extempore, I 
mean, in the new, ready, vehement manner of their pro- 
nunciation ; but set forms still, in the solid ripeness of the 
sense, and the due choice and deliberate ordering of their 
phrases and figures ; which are the peculiar advantages of 
set forms : and therefore, so spoken, they will in all reason 
produce a far more real, unfeigned, and durable devotion, 
than all the other mere extempore, raw, and indigested ef- 
fusions ou^ht to pretend to. 

I should, crave your pardon, that I have dwelt so long 
on this first head of advice. But it appeared to me so 
very material, that I could not hastily pass it over : espe- 
cially since what I have now said on this subject may 
concern in common all your public ministrations, and is 
equally applicable, not only to the well performing the 
daily Morning and Evening Prayers throughout the year, 
both of ordinary days and Sunda3rs, ana extraordinary 
fasts and festivals ; but also to the Offices of Baptism, Ma- 
trimony, and the holy Communion; and indeed to every 
other part of our established liturgy ; in all which, as the 
reader officiates better or worse, so most usually is their 
benefit and efiicacy more or less on the minds of the 
hearers. "^ 

Nay, I will now make bold to go further, to a|iply the 
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usefulness of this counsel, not only to the praying part, but 
also to another part of your office I am next to consider, 
which is that of preaching. 

I am verily persuaded, that the sermons preached every 
Sunday in this one kingdom, by the church of England 
clersy in this age, are more excellent compositions of that 
kind, than have been delivered, in the same space of time, 
throughout the whole Christian world besides. 

Only let me take the freedom, to suggest, that perhaps 
it would add much, though not to the smid and substantial 
part of such discourses, yet to their just popularity, and 
more general acceptance, and to the greater edification of 
our hearers, if we would universally addict ourselves a little 
more to this study of pronunciadpn : by which advantages 
alone of the freedom and life of their elocution, we know 
the preachers of some other nations do seem to reign and 
triumph in the pulpit, whilst their sermons, as .far as. we , 
can judge by those we have of them in print, are not com- 
parable to tne English. 

An observation, which, methinks, may rouse our preach- 
ers to outdo them in this kind of perfection also : I mean, 
in a natural, comely, modest, yet undaunted force of pro- 
nunciation : not such as is full of over-action and mimical 
gesticulations; which, though some parties may admire 
for a time, and to serve a turn, yet the serious temper of 
our nation will never long approve or admit of. But I in^ 
tend such a steady, composed, severe, decent, lively, and 
ap^site managing your voices and gestures in the pulpit, 
as is best accommodated to the gravity and solidity of the 
English genius, and is also arable, as much as may be, 
to the simplicity, power, and height of the message you 
bring from heaven. 

The next great duty then of your priestiy office, which 
comes in our way, being that of pi'eaching, I shall begin 
with one short admonition, which, I confess, I am almost 
ashamed to give ; and yet it may be very expedient that it 
should be given ; not, I declare, as a correction to any of you 
here present for any thing past, but only in regard to the fu- 
ture, and for the sake of tnose who as yet are less experienced 
preachers, and young timorous be^nners. 

The caution, in puain terms, is this; that every person, 
who undertakes this great employment, should mane it a 
matter of religion and conscience, to preach nothing but 
what is the jproduct of his own study, and of his own com- 
posing. 

I would not be mistaken, as if I should hereby condemn 
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the reading of the Homilies ; whidi weP9. €(lin|KMied by^ the 
wisdom anid piety of foimer times, and have been tfcr 
since allowed, nay recommended, by our churchy in sfime 
places, and upon some necessities to be used. I am so fiur 
trom doing so, that I rather wish from my heart we were fiir* 
nished wiUi a larger stock of such learned, jdain, and €ftdKh 
dox discourses. 

There can be no manner of hurt, nay there is very grait 
reason, that, upon some ur^nt occasions, a preacher Ahoiild 
have liberty to take something out of that public treasury, 
which was laid up for that end, and has the stamp of au- 
thority upon it to make it current. My purpose is only 
to dissuade you from all unjust rapine of this kind, from 
all underhand dealing with tne private stores of pai:dciikr 
persons. 

As to that, I dare avouch, it is far bett^ and more ad- 
visable, even for the rawest practiser, to exhibit but veiy 
mean things of his own at first, than to flouridi it in tlie 
best of other menu's sense and oratory. For he who does 
never so ordinarily at first, provided it be ftom himself, 
may and will do better and better in time, by God^s as- 
sistance, through fervent prayer, and indefatigable atten* 
tion to reading, and hearing, and practising to preach. 
Whereas this sordid borrowing, this shameful, I had almost 
said sacrilegious, purloining nrom other m^s labours, is 
an utter irreconcileable enemy to all manner of growth and 
improvement in divine learning or eloquence. 

I will not now insist on the meanness (^ spirit, and per- 
petual fear, that must attend the consciousness of this 
guilt, lest it should be some time or other discovered; or 
on the shame and contempt that often happens to such 
pilferers upon the discovery. But besides all this, in truth, 
when once men have indulged themselves in this easy, but 
despicable and shuiHing commerce, tiiey seldom or never 
give it over ; nay, at last, they can very hardly give it over 
if they would. 

Thence would succeed such a visible decay of parts, sudi 
a neglect of all serious studies, such a desuetude and un- 
aptness for regular thinking, such emptiness of invention 
and memory, such a diffidence of their own style, under- 
standing, and judgment; that they, who at first made 
bold with others^ sermons, perhaps merely out of idleness, 
will at length be forced to do it out of necessity. It will 
unavoidably happen to this kind of thieves, b$ most com^ 
monly it aoes to all others; they steal so long in their 
youth and strength of age, because they will not work, 
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that in their old age they are ooiiipeUed to steal oo^ be- 
cause they cannot work. 

But enourii or too much of this. I know to whom I 
speak ; to those, who, for aught I could ever observe, or 
bear, do not only preach, but themselv^ compose what 
they preach. Yet I thou^t it became me to mve this in- 
timation, seeing, in my own small experience, i have been 
foiroed to deny orders to somtf persons, because I found 
them peccant in this very crime. I was at first exceed- 
in^y amazed to hear them produce most exceUent ser- 
mons, whilst I found their gilts of nature, and abilities of 
learning, and knowledge, were far from being passable. 
But my wonder was soon over, when I manifestly discovered, 
that nothing but their imorance was their own, their ser- 
mons belo^ng of right^ their betters. 

Now then, my brethren, that we may come into the 
way again, after this unwelcome diffression; in makinj^ 
our sermons, great regard ought to be had to the wor£ 
and to the matter ; great to both, though not equally great 
to both. 

Your words and style should be simple, expressive, 
weighty, authcnitative ; and therefore, though not without 
some true art, yet not very artificial ; and rather void of all 
ornament, than over^omed; but as much scriptural as 
may be without afiectation ; and as easy, familiar, and in- 
telligible as possible. And perspicuity is always possible. 
Nay it is almost imposinble, that one^s words should not be 
perspicuous, when his thoughts are dear, and untroubled, 
and the thing to be spoken of is throughly understood. 
When the matter is well invented, digested, and ordered in 
the mind, it very rarely happens, but the fittest and most ex- 
pressive words will occur to the fancy and tongue of the 
speaker. Verba turn incita sequeniur. « 

Next, since your matter must of course be either doctrinal 
or practical ; where it shall be merely doctrinal, there it may 
sumce for your common auditories, and, in good truth, for 
all other from the lowest to the very highest, that it be plain, 
sound, substantial, ancient, catholic ; seldom or never curi- 
ously drawn out into the fine threads of dispute and specu- 
lation, or, as the apostle terms them, oppontions of science 
falsebf so called. 

It were indeed much to be wished, that the agitating of 
all manner of controversies could be utterly excluded from 
the great work of saving souls, which is your spedal wcurk. 
Yet, because in times so d^enerate from the primitive 
purity^ and in this militant state of the Christiaa church. 
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it caiin(»t be expected, that you should teac^ ^f^j ^ ^ 
pose schism and heresy solidly, without touaiiiuar scxne- 
times, and entering upon some walks of controversies ; cer- 
tainly the best way, m these inevitable cases, is neror to 
medale with such obscure subtilties, out of spiritual pride 
or ostentation, but merely out of necessity ; and then obIj 
with the most necessary parts of them ; and then also that 
you be ever sure to keep cAse to the form of soimd vxjrds 
used in the church, and to contain yourselves within the 
known bounds of scripture determinations, in every con- 
troverted point, to deliver the faith to your people, as U 
vxis once aelivered to the saints. 

As little a lover then as I am of controversial divinity in 
the pulpit, yet I cannot be faithful to you, or to our mother 
the church of England, if I do not recommend two sorts of 
it to be seriously studied by you : but I must still say, rath» 
to be studied than preach^ ; though preached too upon 
reasonable occasions. 

The first kind is that of the controversies between us and 
the church of Rome. For we are not yet so exempt horn 
fear on that quarter, that we should securely lay aade, and 
suffer to rust on the walls, those very arms, which, to the 
immortal praise of the parochial clergy, were so successfully 
managed by them, during the last great crisis . of danger 
from the popish interest. 

I the rather mention these, because they are still almost 
in every man^s hands; and perhaps a judicious sum and 
full epitome collected out of them all would be as useful 
a body of controversies on those questions, as any is yet 
extant. 

Wherefore, that you may preserve your own, and the 
souls under your care, from infection, and be able to con- 
vince gainsayers, I exhort you all, according to your seve- 
ral stations and opportunities, to be still conversant and 
prepared in those very same arguments against the pa- 
pists: yet, let me say also, not only now m those. For 
there is another sort of controversies, or rather blasphem- 
ous doctrines, revived in this a^e, and which seem indeed 
to be the most cherished and darling tenets of the loose 
and antichristian part of the age; I mean those execrable 
opinions against the incarnation and eternal godhead of 
our Saviour, the satisfaction of his meritorious sufferings, 
and death, and the very being of the ever-blessed Trinity : 
which being all of them the peculiar and distinguishing 
foundations of Christianity, whatever they, who so directly 
oppose them, may at first pretend, yet they cannot but 
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really lend .to the destruction of the primitive fiuth in 
Chnst, and the introduction of another religion, new, and 
therefore abominable. 

Wherefore, to maintain no less than the main funda- 
mental point's of our pure and undefUed religion, you are 
now most zealously to apply JoSr 'thoughts to the serious 
study of those divine mysteripSb Yet, if you please to take 
my judgment, after you shall oe never so well furnished 
with weapons defensive or offensive, of this nature, you 
should very rarely brandish, or so much as shew them in 
your ordinary pulpits; never but when you cannot avoid 
It without betraying or deserting the orthodox truth. And 
whenever you snail produce any of them in such auditories, 
even then, it were best done in a calm, positive, and didac- 
tical, rather than in a sharp, wrangling, or contentious way. 
But always take along with you what I said .before, to 
wade no nirther in them, in your popular sermons, than as 
the scripture light primitively expounded shall plainly lead 
you. 

This may suffice, at present, touching the doctrinal and 
speculative part of your preaching. As to the other, which 
is the practical, in that I need not forewarn you to pro- 
ceed with such reserve or restraint. In the greatest abun- 
dance of that, if managed with any tolerable prudence, 
there can hardly be any manner of excess. Most assuredly 
the less controversial, and the more practical, your pulpit 
discourses are, the better they must* be, and the more pro- 
fitable. 

Now, my dear brethren, the suWect of this part of your 
sermons being, as you cannot but know, so comprehensive 
and vast, as to taKe in the whole compass of all our spi- 
ritual and moral duties ; I say of moral also ; for, let none 
be deceived, moral preaching is of marvellous use, where^ 
ever it is subservient to the inspired doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, and does not strive to justle that, which is its prin« 
cipal, quite out of the pulpit: but, I say, the matter of 
your practical preaching being in itself so large, as to ex- 
tend to all the precepts and promises both of the law and 
the gospel ; to all the temptations and corruptions of the 
world, the flesh, and the Devil ; whereof the one ought to 
be the eternal argument of your exhortations, the other of 
your reproofs and admonitions: here it is especially that 
I would beseech you all with a brotherly tenderness, and 
oblige you with a fatheriy authority, to lay out the whole 
stress and bent of your souls, to draw all your studies, all 
your learning, human or divine, all your eloquence, all your 
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affections, all your zeal this way; this being the great 
work you have chosen for the business of your whole Sv€8» 
and for which we all were so peculiarly dedicated to the 
service of God, and his church: and let me add, this 
being the great purpose^.for which all scripture seems to 
have been given by insj^aiion of God; that it may be 
profitable for doctri^ne, ^ r^oof for correction. . There 
is the chief end of all the dftctrine you are to teach. But 
what follows ? For instruction in righteousness; tliat the mm 
qf God may be perfect^ throughly furnished to every good 
vxyrk. There is the great design of all the practice you are 
to enforce. 

I have despatched what I thought proper now to say en 
this head of preaching, unless you will suffer me to name 
one very obvious caution ; which yet I cannot think to be 
ever the less necessary, for being so very obvious. 

The caution is, that in all your sermons, where you 
have occasion to praise any virtue, or dispraise any vice; 
in all your commendations of what is good, or discommen- 
dations of what is bad; you would always separate the 
good person from the gooa thing, and always aistinguidi 
the sinner from the sin : that is, mat you would never put 
any one virtue, never any one vice, you are to deal with in 
the pulpit, into the habit or countenance of any one mem- 
ber of your congregations, so that they may be known there- 
by : in a word, that you would utterly shun and ablunr all 
personal flatteries of the good, and all personal reflections 
on the wicked. 

As to the first of these extremes, that of flattery, I need 
only mention it here. That is seldom thought worthy of 
such plain country congregations as yours generally are : it 
were well, if it were as much excluded out of all other reli- 
gious assemblies of better quality. 

It is indeed great pity, that such glossing and deceitful 
language should at last, in any measure, i&e sanctuary in 
the church; when it had been so long, in all ages, by 
common consent of wise and good men, judged fit to be 
banished out of all other well-constituted societies. Hbs 
it not been always found by experience, that a flatterintff 
tongue is so far from increasing the virtues of the good 
and the great, that it rather serves to deprave the real 
worth they might have before? so that, as the Psalmist 
says, the men, who flatter with their tongue^ have not only 
no faithfulness in their mouth, but their very throat is an 
open sepulchre. But, above all, it is most unbecoming the 
pulpit ; where men would seem to speak as from God, and 
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ttutiKyrity , which nodiiDg can nKMre debase or preetitute 
than flattery. 

As to the other excess, that of secret reflections, and 
maKdous insinuations against, or open defamations of per- 
sons, I would absolutely dissuade you from the very sha- 
dow and suspicion of it. I wouM entreat you all, m the 
bawelg of our Lord Christy tha| you would never, on any 
occasion or accident, not even on the greatest provocaticHi, 
A> that affi*ont to the honour and modesty of the pulint, as 
to make it a place for any rudeness or scurrility wnatso- 
ever. Surely nothing can be more disgraceful to the r^u- 
tation of your profession, or more destructive to edinca- 
ticm, or more unbeseeming the gravity and charity of a 
church of En^nd divine, than to maice an ordinance so 
sacred, and the word of God handled in it, become instru- 
mental to your own private passions, animosities, T)r re- 
venges. 

I am now arrived at the next great duty of your holy 
office, which is that of catechising ; not so much to recom- 
mehd to you the duty itself; though. I might do that most 
earnestly and vehemently, and with some kmd of episcopal 
es!po8tuiation and reprehension, if any where it should be 
totally neglected. But that I would ifbt here so much as 
suppose. 

I cannot doubt but we are all of one mind touching the 
inexpressible advantages of this ordinance in general; we 
especially who have hved in these times. We cannot but 
be abundantly convinced of it by a woful and dearbought 
experience: since it is evident, that the far greater part of 
the monstrous looseness of opinions, and profane enormity 
of manners, which overwhelmed the whole face of the lail 
age, and has too much descended on this, did remarkably 
proceed from the notorious defect, or univenal omission or 
orthodox catechising, during the calamities and confusions 
of the great rebellion. 

Wherefore, touching the imminent necessity of restoring, 
or, I may well hope rather, among you, of continuing this 
first part of Christian discipline, I make sure account we are 
all agreed. 

The only thing to be debated is the manner how this holy 
exercise may be so put in use, that the blessed ends, which, 
I am assur^, we all aim at alike, may be attained. 

Without all controversy then, the first practice of your 
regular catechising, in all your churches, ought to be in 
the very same order, and on the same materials, which the 
Church Catechism has traced out, and the law has enjoined. 
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I would therefore desire you all to b^n, or rather et^ 
courage you to go on, pkunly and literaUy, in that way, 
with a strict confinement of your catechumeiu^ as. ihej 
may be called, to that very compendious introductian ; to 
have your youth throughly versea and instructed perfectly 
in all the questions and "answers there prescribea. This 
ought by no means to be left undone in the smallest c^ 
poorest of your country cAres ; where the highest capao- 
ties are not at first above, and the lowest can scarce be b% 
low, this kind of plain information. 

But in greater towns, where the youth are somewhat 
better educated, and so should be more capable of imjmyve- 
ment, there, suppo^g still you never om^t the other moK 
ample way, you may, by degrees, with a sober and discreet 
pace, proceed further ; I will not sa^ by enlarging the foun- 
dations, but by raising the building higher on ue same com- 
pass of ground. 

And this I have known done with very remarkable fruit 
and benefit to the learners, in a familiar method, whereof 
I will only trace out to you the imperfect draught, wluch 
by time and custom you may easily advance ana complete. 
The method is this ; that to every article, and every dause 
of it, in the Churd^ Catechism, alter they have learnt them 
by heart, you should annex, at first, some such texts of 
scripture, as may suffice to prove the matter contained in 
them, and do it in the fewest words, and clearest to the 
purpose. These texts you should induce your young dis- 
ciples to repeat often, and perfectly without book, together 
with each article, and should begin to let them understand, 
by a very brief exposition, how evidently each scripture 
proves each article. 

I Then, by degrees, after they shall be made intimately 
acquainted wijh that first set of texts, you may more se- 
curely add other quotations out of the Bible, somewhat 
larger, but still tendii^g to the same purpose; and when 
you have explained them, in the like manner, but more 
Qopiously, you may cause those also to be learnt as exact- 
ly, and repeated as readily as the former. And the same 
qourse you may begin, and ^o through with again, still add- 
ing more texts, and more distinctly dividing the parts and 
members of the several articles, as often as ypu shall find it 
practicable or convenient. 

' Thus, whilst you do not overburden tender minds, but 
^oftly instil these instructions into them, drop after drop, 
the children you have undertaken in this way, so very 
httle out of the common road, and many also of ripor 
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years, who shall be present and attentive, will, bey(Hid their 
own, and even your first expectation, come to have treasured 
up, almost unawares, in theur minds, a little body, as it were, 
oi <Hthodox divinity : which cannot but be all orthodox, all 
primitive, as being without mixture purely collected out of 
the holy scriptures. 

With the scriptures, by this means, their memories will 
. nnperceivably be filled; yet not so as only to fit them to 
Hpnnt with unseasonably in common discourse, but so as to 
instruct or confirm their judgments, and teach them to ap- 
ply properly what they shall there read, to every part oi a 
fiober Cnristian's beliei, or practical duty. 

In this great article of catechising, I would ofier one 
honest direction more. It is, that you should not so mudi 
aim in it at the length of the exercise, or at the perpetual 
changing of your thoughts and expressions, as at the sound 
bottom on which you puild your discourse, and the solid, 
unmoveable ground of each doctrine, whereon you fix your 
explanations; though your performance each dme be the 
ahorter, so it be not unreasonably short, and though your 
words and phrases may happen n*equently to be the^same, 
and repeated more than once. 

In truth, I would, if I durst, ofier some such advice also 
as to your preaching. But I know the common \ome is 
against my real opimon in this matter. And therefore J 
must handle this pcnnt the more tenderly. 

It is indeed a very great burden, that the humour of the 
people, and our own too, in some, measure, has laid on our 

})rofession; such as, I think, no other calling, or way of 
ife, were ever willing to lay on themselves ; no, nor any 
other nation, that I know oi, has exacted in so high a de- 
gree from their clergy; that you should twice or once a 
week, at least, always present your audilj^es with new 
sermons; and those also to be composed with the care and 
accuracy, almost of elaborate, and fomplete treatises. 

Whereas I am sure, in the bu^ess of catechinng, and 
most probably the same will be found true in preaching 
also, that a sound, substantial, well-collected, and well- 
woven provision of plain, instructive, godly, and devout 
discourses, altered and increased according to the teacher^s 
growing abilities, and used over and over, though in the 
same desks or pulpits, would be more edifying, and sink 
deeper into the minds and consciences of the hearers, than 
all the greatest affluence and redundance of new words and 

Jihrases, multiplied or interchanged, which the roost fanci- 
iil, copious catechist or preacher can devise. 
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I have known some very learned and piouB men, apd 
excellent preachers, and zealous lovers of our chuxch and 
country, whose welfare and prosperity they wisely judged 
to be inseparably joined ; I say I have known these personi 
affectionately declare their wishes that some such order as 
this I shall subjoin were observed by the greatest part, if 
not by all our parochial ministers. 

That, on the very entering into thdr ministry, or at am 
time afterwards, if they have not done it before, thej wooft 
set themselves to draw out the general lineaments ana hrga 
members of a whole yearns, or perhaps a two years^ coune 
of catechisms and sermons : following therein the annutl 
method of our churches devotions, or any other sdbone 
they shall approve and form to themselves; provided it 
comprises all tiie main pcnnts of Christian dsctrine and pne- 
tice. 

That on this stock they should set up ; and, in the fint 
and second year, begin to fill up the void spaces, and lay 
the first colours, towards the finishing, as well as their sui- 
ficiency will then allow ; still collecting and conveying all 
the streams of their useful reading and learning into uioee 
common receptacles and channels; and so sucoessivefy 
preaching them on, as the year turns round. 

That ever after, in the whole progress of their miinstiy, 
they should still be adding to, or cutting off from, or po- 
lishing those first imperfect ideas; altering the method 
and shape of the whole, if needful ; enforcing or increasiiig 
the arguments, illustrations, and ^amplifications, if want- 
ing; inserting new doctrines before unobserved, making 
new practical inferences before untouched, as their judg- 
ments, or light, or experience shall ipiprove; but espe- 
cially, still drawing more and more, over all, a new heauti- 
ful skin, and the lovely features of scripture language : and 
then, without scruple or disguise, should preach them 
again and again, so corrected, augmented, andin some part 
renewed. 

And I have heard these very wise persons, some of them 
most excellent fathers of our church, often conclude, that, 
by this, or some such method, any preacher, though of no 
extraordinary bright endowments at first, yet of an honest 
mind, clear sense, unwearied industry, ana judidous learn- 
ing, would, in process of time, in all likelihood, have by 
him in store a complete domestic course of sound, well- 
compacted, affecting sermons; that, by God^s blessing, 
mignt, with the just advantages of delivery, be of far 
greater use to his conscientious hearers, than all that pom- 
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ix>us novelty and counterfeit variety, which some others may 
IxMust of. 

I fiay counterfeit variety. For so indeed it is often, upon 
trial, found to be. And now I have faithfully told you the 

2 anion of those great men, I will presume, under so safe a 
dter, to disclose my own thoughts in this business; yet 
still with all deference and candour towards any, who may . 
differ from me in this particular. 

* We have lived in an age when the two gifts, as they 
are wont to' be called, of extempore pra3dng, and extem- 
pore preaching, have been more pretended to and mag- 
nified than, I believe, they ever were before, or, I hope, 
ever will be again, in this church and nation. Yet, for all 
I could ever Team or observe, the most sudden readiness, 
and most profuse, exuberancy, in either of these ways, has 
been only extempore in show and appearance, and very 
frequently but a cunningly-dissembled change of the very 
same matter and words often repeated, though not in the 
same order. 

As to that of extempore praying, which therefore too 
many mistake for praying by the Spirit, it is manifest, that 
the most exercised and most redundant faculty in that kind 
is, in reality, only praying by the fancy, or the memory, 
not by the Spirit. They do but vary and remove the scrip- 
ture style and language, or their own, into as many places, 
and shapes, and figures, as they can. And though they 
have acquired never so plentiful a stock of them, yet still 
the same phrases and expressions do so often come about 
again, that the disguise may quickly be seen through by 
any attentive ahd intelligent nearer. So that, in plain terms, 
they who think themselves most skilful in this art do really, 
all the while, only pray in set forms disorderly set, and 
never ranged into a certain method. For which cause, 
though they may not seem to be set forms to their deluded 
auditors, yet they are so in themselves ; and the very per- 
sons who use them most variously and most artificially can- 
not but know them to be so. 

This, my brethren, seems to be all the great mystery of 
the so much boasted power of extempore praying. And 
why may not the like be affirmed, in great measure, of ex- 
tempore preaching, which has so near an affinity with the 
other? Is not this also, at the bottom, only a more crafty 
management of the same phrases and observations, the same 
doctrines and applications, which they had before provided, 
and composed, and reserved in their memories ? 

Do but hear the most voluble masters in this way, once 

s 
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or twice, or perhaps oftener, as fiur as their changHi dull 
reach ; and at first, no doubt, you will be inclined to woi- 
der at the strange agility of their inmginationB» and com- 
pass ci their inventions, and nimbleness of their iitteniie& 
but if you shall attend them calmly and oonstaBtlj^ oe 
vizor will be quickly pulled off, though th^ maautgt it 
never so dexterously : you will at last nnd, th^ only walk 
forward, and backward, and round about : one, it may be, 
in a larger labyrinth than another ; but in a labyrinth stiD; 
through the same, turning and windings acain and agaioj 
■« and, for the most part, guided by the same due. 

The explanations, perhaps, of their texts, the comiec- 
tions and transitions ot the parts, and some sudden gloons, 
and descants, and flights of fancy may seon new to you. 
But the material points of doctrine, ana the common plaoesj 
to which, upon any loss or necesnty, they have reeoune^ 
these they frequently repeat, and apply to several aufagec^ 
with very little alterations in the suDstanoe, oftentmiet not 
in the words. These are the constant paths, whidi they 
scruple not to walk over and over again, till, if yom fiiOow 
them very close, you may perceive, amidst all their extem- 
pore pretensions, they onen tread in the same gromids till 
they have trodden them bare enough. 

But, God be thanked, the church of England neither 
requires, nor stands in need of any such raptural (if I mi^ 
so call it) or enthusiastical spirit of preacning. Here the 
more advised and modest, the more deliberate and prepared 
the preacher is, the better he is furnished, by 6o<rs graoe^ 
to deliver effectually our church'^s solid sense, its fixed jire^ 
cepts, its unalterable doctrines. Our church pretends not 
to enter into menu's judgments merely by the affectimis; 
much less by the pas^ons to overthrow their judgments. 
The door, which that strives first to open, is of the under- 
standing and conscience : it is content, if by them a passage 
shall be made into the affections. 

I have detained you the longer on this argument, be- 
cause I am perfectly convinced, that although one or two 
preachers in an age, or perhaps some few more, men of 
extraordinary parts, assurance of mind, and volubility of 
tongue, may, by long use, make a remarkable blaze, mr a 
time, in this sudden, unstudied way ; yet, if it i^ould ew& 
become the general custom of the whole English deigy, it 
would produce little more than ignorance and confid^ice in 
many of our preachers, and tempt many of the laity, who 
presume themselves to be equally gifted, to think they had 
an equal right to the ministry. 
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But whftt need I say any more of this matter ? It is coa- 
fcoEied oa all hands, that if an extempore kind of preaching 
luid been universally put in use amonff us, from the be^n^ 
img of our reformation, the whole diurch of Christ had 
been much impoverished thereby, had been deprived of the 
best treasury of sermons, that ever it was enriched with since 
the apostles and their successors, and the primitive fathers^ 
tiiucs. 

There is still behind one sol^nn duty more belonging to 
all of us, wherein I would willingly suggest one serious word 
df counsel : and it concerns the office of visiting the sick/ 
I would not doubt, but herein you generally do your parts 
diKgently, piouidy, and prudently. But there are some 
tlunffs in this, as well as in the others before mentioned^ 
touching the Ynanner of doing it, whereof the observation 
iHtay be of a peculiar and sdgn^ benefit to yourselves, as well 
as to your spiritual patients. 

If joa please to omsult the rubrics lelatinff to this office, 
you will find you are more left to your own hberty in this; 
than, I think, in any of the rest. For this duty of friend- 
ship and charity being supposed to be more in private, the 
rule itself in the liturgy seems to give way to, nay to direct 
some occarional. admonitions and exhortations, to which I 
do not remember it does equally empower you in any of the 
vest, out of the pulpit 

Wherefore, to prepare your thoughts, and to replenish 
your minds tbroughly for this work not only of ministerial 
duty, but of. compassion and brotherly love, you shall not 
only do well to furnish your memories with a plentiful store 
of pious, moving, a£^tionate expressions out of the Book 
of Psalms, and other practical and devotional parts of the 
holy scriptures, first ; and, next to them, out of our own 
fiturgy ; and dl these to be casually used, as shall be most 
proper : but principally I would persuade you to have some 
^;ood sound body of casuistical divinity, of your own study- 
mg I mean, to be always at hand, that is, in your hearts, as 
wdl as heads. 

You can scarce imagine, unless you have tried it, as, I 
hope, some of you have, of what unspeakable use this divine 
science of cases of conscience will be to you upon any sud- 
den, unforeseen emergency in such ghostly visits. 

Indeed the being a sound and well-experienced casuist 
is also a most excdlent qualification towards all the other 
ends of your ministerial office; there bein^ no Und of skill 
or proficiency in all your theological studies, that more be- 
comes a divine of the church of England; whose highest 

s8 
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spiritual art is to speak directly from his own conscienoe to 
tne consdences of those under his pastoral care : and this 
at all times; but most espedally when they are on their 
ack beds : when men^s consciences are usually most awaken- 
ed, most manageable, most truly tender, and capaUe of the 
best impressions. 

So that I say it again, and can never say it too often, 
one of the most necessary provisions and mstruments of 
your sacred armoury, which you are always to carry about 
with you, in your own souls, (for there it is best lodged ; 
thence it will be drawn fordi, on all occasions, with the 
quickest expedition,) is such a firm sense, and general 
scheme of the primitive, uncorrupt, practical, casuistical 
divinity : such as, on the one ride, is purged fnmi the 
spiritual crafts and equivocations of the Jesuits, and, on 
tne other, is freed from the narrowness and sourness of 
enthusiasm. 

I told you even .now, it highly concerned you all to be 
well stocked with plenty of good matter for present use, in 
the viritation of the rick ; and that for your own sakes as 
much as theirs. And, in truth, so it is. A clersyman can 
no way better have his own affections and passions ref- 
lated, tempered, softened, mortified, sanctified, than by ne- 
quendy performing this office in a right godly manner. 

By thus often seeing death before our eyes, in all its 
ehastly shapes, we cannot, if it be not the fault of our own 
insensibility, but be the better accustomed, and made skil- 
ful to teacn the whole and the healthful how to prepare to 
meet Uiat king of terrors. By these spiritual anatomies of 
the djring, (if I may be allowed to use so bold a meta- 
phor,) we cannot but be made more expert in discermng 
the inward frames and constitutions oi the living, and 
to apply the properest remedies to the diseases of their 
souls. 

And, to instance now only in one duty of such a faith- 
ful spiritual physician, that of relieving and refreshing the 
conscience throughly searched and purged, and of com- 
forting and restoring the true penitent, what, I beseech 
you, can be a more godlike work among men, than for us 
to be humbly serviceable in that, which God owns to be 
his work, to be skilled in not breaking the bruised reedy and 
not quenching the smoking flax ? to be instrumental in per- 
forming our Lord'^s own office, under the parable erf the 
good Samaritan, in binding up the wounded spirit^ and pour- 
ing wine and oil into it? 

What can more adorn your evangelical ministry, than a 
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soft, melting, compassionate, fellow-feeling, merciful habit, 
and disposition of mind, and, as the scripture styles it, the 
ornament of a meek spirit ? Or^ where can such a blessed 
temper be more seasonably practised, or sooner learned 
and increased, than in the chambers of sick and dying per- 
sons? 

Now, my dear brethren, having all along inristed, that, 
for the furnishing and enriching your minds with spiritual 
knowledge, towards the due performing these and all other 
offices oi your holy profession, you should make the holy 
scriptures the principal subject, and indeed the only final 
centre of all your studies ; mat your doctrine should never 
swerve from that unerring rule ; your very words, language, 
and style, should every where taste of and overflow with 
those nving and inexhaustible streams of truth and godli- 
ness; it may be expected, that, for the sake only of the 
younger divines among you, I should add a word or two 
touchmg the mttmer and method of your stud3dng these 
sacred writings. It is indeed a business too large to be 
drawn within the narrow compass of the conclusion of such 
a discourse. But since a true, at least a competent under- 
standing of this blessed book ought to be the beginning and 
end of all our spiritual studies ; and because Imay speak 
to some, whose circumstances in this world are not so plen- 
tiful, as to enable them to purchase large libraries; yet 
their industry is by no means to be discouraged, nor their 
zeal, in pursuing this holy skill, abated ; I wiu open to you 
my own simple apprehensions in this matter, with submis- 
aon still to better judgments. 

• My opinion is, that although, without question, all man- 
ner of secular or ecclesiastical learning can never be more 
usefully employed than in this search, and is all little enough 
for it, and too little to complete it ; yet, when all is done, 
Ae scripture itself is the best expositor, the best commenta- 
te on itself. 

It is apparent, that the whole New Testament is so to 
tlf e whole Old Testament ; that bdng the real I^ght of the 
o^er^s figurative darkness and mysteries; the very con- 
spmmation of the other^s prophecies, and shadows of good 
tfdngs to come. But I will also aver, that every part, every 
book, every sentence almost, both of the Old and the New 
Testament, well compared, and judiciously set one over 
against the other, in thdr right view and reflection, can- 
not but prove,, by God'^s Uesding, an inestimable explana- 
tion of eadi cStker : if a due and accurate care, I say. be 
taken to interpret their difficult texts, by others of their 
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own that are easier; and to collate their woids, {dmuKB^and 
flense, that may seem dark or doubtful in some jdaoeSy witk 
the same or the like in otha: places, where they are dearer 
and more intelligible. 

I cannot foroear, as I go along, to declare my meamng 
a little fuller in this matter, by one special instance. For, 
ccxisider, I pray, how is it possible for any, the most learned 
or sagacious student in divinity, to conceive the true and 

Snuine sense of the eloquent and divine E{H8tle to die 
ebrews, except he has been also throughly conversant m 
the writings of Moses ? Or where can there be fimnd a 
clearer, a more spiritual, and more illustrious commentarjr 
on the whole ritual part of the Pentateuch, than the Epistle 
to the Hebrews? 

The like also may be proved of all other porticms of thi 
holy book of God. And indeed to manifest what mutiisl 
brightness and splendour the scripture gives to and takes 
from itself, by comparing its several parts, I need auij 
urge the frequent practice of our Saviour himself, and tlw 
inspired penmen of the gospel, in thus expounding the old 
law by the new, and the new by the old. 

So that now I may with greater freedom propound my 
humble conceptions in this matter; that where multitudes 
of fathers, councils, schoolmen, histories are wantim, 
(which are all very beneficial helps, where they can oe 
had, but, where they cannot be come at,) if a clergyman 
shall resort immediately to the, fountain itself, first, and 
always imploring the assistance of that divine Spirit, by 
which the scriptures were written, and then, witn a sin- 
cere love of the truth, and resolution to live according to 
it, without which Grod will neither hear our prayers, jux 
bless our endeavours; and also with an humble heart, a 
devout mind, and unquenchable fervour of spirit, and a 
right unbiassed judgment; joined with a sufficient skill 
in the original languages, and in those other introductory 
studies ; which no man in holy orders, if it be not the bi- 
shop^s fault as well as his own, can possibly be altcigether 
to seek in : and if withal he shall be assisted with some of 
the ancient, and some few of the modem sound and ortho- 
dox commentaries; he will, in all human probabiUty, by 
an incessant, daily, and nightly meditating upon, and re- 
volving in his mind, the'divine text itself, become, in time, 
though not perhaps, as ApoUos is said to have been, do- 
quent and mighty in the scriptures, yet a vxjrkman that 
meedeth not to be ashamed^ rightly dividing the word Hff 
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.: Tlie joaore to enooura^ your studies in this method^ if you 
fshall be iieGessitated to it, give me leave to present you witli 
oae example of a ^reat cuvine and bishop, in the time of 
lung Charles the First, who was one of uie most eminent 
confessors then, and survived those calamities, to die in 
peace and tranquillity, several years after the return of king 
.Charles the Second. 

In the common persecution, which then happened to the 
whole episcopal order^ this reverend person was exposed 
to a more than ordinary degree of popular malice and rage ; 
8o that, without ever being once brought to his trials he was 
closely imprisoned in the Tower for almost twenty years, 
and was not only despoiled of hb annual reVenue and per- 
sonal estate in the first fury of the civil wars ; but was also 
plundered of most of the collections of .his former labours, 
and a very considerable library. 

. Wherefore, being thus laid up in prison, without any 
prospect of liberty, having also a numerous family to main- 
lain, so that he was not able, in any sort, to repair the loss 
cif his books and papers, he betook himself to Uiis course 
of study: well knowing that he could have no faithfuller 
companion for his sohtude, nor surer consolation in his 
afflictions^ than the holy scriptures, he applied himself to 
them immediately, with little other help but what Jie had 
within himself, and the best prints of the originals in the 
learned tongues, and their translations in the learned and 
modem, in ooth which he was a ^reat master. 

Thus however he firmly and vigorously proceeded so far 
in the single study of the scriptures, that long before his 
enlargement he had composed a great mass of annotations 
on divers parts of the Bible. What is become of them, I 
know not. If they are either embezzled, or suppressed, no 
doubt it is to the great damage of the church ; since the 
native thoughts of a ^eat man are generally, at least, as 
good as the most artificial. 

; Perhaps you will say^ he might be able to do all this by 
the strength of his memory, and the variety of learning he 
had laid up in it beforehand : and I make no doubt but 
those were an exceeding great assistance to him. 

But what was very remarkable, and for which I am bold 
to produce him as an instance worthy your imitation in 
this particular, I know he was often heard to profess Jo- 
kmnly, that in all his former studies, and various reading, 
and observauons, he had never met with a more useful 
guiik, or a surer interpreter, to direct his paths in the dark 
places of the Uvely oracles, to give in£cNrmation to his un- 
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derstanding in the obscure passages, or sadsfiiction to his con- 
science in the experimental truths of them, than wh&a he 
was thus driven by necessity to the assiduous oontemplatioa 
of the scripture alone, and to weigh it by itself, as it w^re, 
in the balance of the sanctuary. 

• Had I not been already so tedious, there is one particu- 
lar behind, on which I ought most justly to have expa- 
tiated* which now I can omy name ; and it is that touch- 
ing the manner of your conversation ; that it be sudi, as 
may render you vessels, not only sanctified, but meet for 
your Master's use, and, as St. Paul also adds, vessels qf 
honour. 

I would therefore reoonmiend to men of your character, 
•not only the innocency and sincerity^, but (as much as hu- 
man frailties will allow) the comeliness and the amiaUe- 
ness of every word and action of your lives : that you espe- 
cially would not only strive to foUow whatsoever <AtRg» 
are true, or honest, or just, bui moreover whatsoever ihnis 
4xre pare and lovely, and of good report ; that you woiud 
tldnk on these' things, not oidy tf there be any virtue, but 
\f there be any praise of virtue. 

' From you, my brediren, it may well be expected, that 
your behaviour should not only be unblameabie, but, if I 
may be permitted so to say> something more than strictly 
unblameabie, and that not only to those within, but also 
towards them who as yet are without; that you should 
not only keep your mmds clean, your hands unpolluted, 
your tongues well governed, your whole course of life 
spotless and upright, and your consciences undefiled, but 
also your consciences void of offence, and that towards 
men, as well as towards God : that you may be not only 
exemplary in your families, in your parishes, in the neigh- 
bouring country, in the whole churcn of Grod, to the gen- 
try, to the laity, to your brethren of the clergy,' to the 
commonalty of our communion, for your justice, modesty, 
sobriety, prudence, quietness, and obedience to superiors; 
but that you would exercise and extend all these virtues, 
and also your humility, long-suiFering, good-will, good 
wishes, condescension, and anability, even beyond the 
church itself, to the very enemies of it: that towards all 
men you would sweeten the gravity of your behaviour, and 
soften the strictness of your conversation, with the gentle- 
ness and suavity of your manners: that you would take 
special care, as never to be obstinately in the wrong, so, 
when you are sure you are in the right, even then neter to 
be too ri^dly, austerely, or morosely, in the right: that 
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by all reasonable respects, mild and winning converse, and 
not only by a ready return, but by a cheerful prevention of 
all Christian good offices ; and even by making your vexj 
oppositions and contentions with those that differ from 
you, if you shall happen to be forced to any, as humane 
and friendly, and easy to be entreated, as possible; by all 
this you may do your part to put to silence the ignorance 
of foolish and unreasonable men. Who knows but you 
may convert and gain some of them ? who knows, but by 
your thus following not only righteousness and faithy but 
peace and charity; by your being not only apt to teachy 
hut gentle to aU meriy and patienty in meekness instructing 
those that oppose ttiemselves ; who knows if by these means 
God peradventure wiU give the fiercest adversaries of our 
church repentance to the acknowledging of the truth? Most 
certainly by these means, or by no other, in all human pro- 
bability. 

I cannot now enlarge as I would on this most necessary 
and seasonable argument. But unquestioilably by thus 
kee^nng your selves fr^e from haughty censoriousness, and 
untractable peevishness, and sullen darkness of life and maik. 
ners ; and by excelling in the contrary virtues, you will, in 
the best way, teach and convince all that dissent from you, 
how unworthy such a pharisaical garb and disposition is of 
the true Christian liberty, or seventy. 

In short, by such a grave, sedate, decent, charitable 
course, and colour of your whole lives, you will do your- 
fielves, and especially the church of England, most right. 
For our churcn itself, wherever she is set in a true light, can- 
not but be found to be most of this sweet, meek, and truly 
pacific temper of any church in the Christian world. 

I conclude therefore, whoever among her sons and mem- 
bers, much more among her teachers and fathers, as you 
and we are, shall not do their utmost to attain to this 
gentle, obliging, charming manner of conversation, which 
our church prescribes towards all men, adversaries as well 
as friends, I must repeat what our blessed Saviour said to 
his disciples on the like occasion. They know not what spirit 
iktsy, are qf: 

There is one or two short requests more I am to make you, 
which chiefly respect me, as your unworthy bishop ; and 
then I shall give ease to your patience. 

One is to entreat, that you would be exceeding watch- 
ful, and indeed religiously scrupulous, for whom ybu give 
certificates and testimonials. For what some of you, per- 
haps out of good nature, or good neighbourhood, or i^i 
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etmnem^ and not bdng able to rent impoituiiityy may at 
first think to be only a matter of form, ia not so to me. I 
have scarce any other way possible dl being lighdy in* 
formed, from without, of the good lives or suflBctent en- 
dowments of the persons, but only by yours, and the like 
testimonies. The Jaw of the land appoints that method to 
me, and almost confines me to it Whereas if you make 
this to be only a business of private favour or pardali^, not 
df public judgment and conscience, I may dianoe to be 
led mto very mischievous and sometimes irreparable mis- 
takes ; only by that, which you may esteem but as n piece 
of bashf ulness and good breeding : I may be induced to 
lay hands on the ignorant and unworthy, merely by the 
authority of your names, the subscribing of which yoa 
mieht think to be only an office of common humanitv 
anl modesty. ^ ' 

My next and last request to you at this time shall, ooncen 
your curates. This it may suffice only to intimate to you. 
1 know, I need not spend many words on it in this aBsemmy ; 
because there is but a venr small inconsiderable number of 
pluralists in my diocese. 1 am persuaded they will be found 
upon inquiry the fewest of any m England. 

I cannot but say, I could be very well content there were 
more ; especially if all, so qualified, would be rigorously true 
to the church in their choice of substitutes, where they can- 
not always reside themselves. 

For as, I will frankly own, I never yet heard an invin- 
dble objection against the prudent allowance and mode- 
rate use of pluralities; but only some plausible popular 
ones against the abuse of them; which we are as much 
offended with as any others can be: so, I venly believe, 
were this legal indulgence to the clergy so carefully ob- 
served every where, as, among divers other good ends of 
it, to furnish us with a race of painful, learned, godly cu- 
rates ; who, by this way of probation, may make, and shew 
themselves worthy to be promoted to a higher charge; 
there pluralities would be so far from being a scandal, or 
prejudice, that they would conduce to the strength and de- 
lence, as well as they do to the ease and ornament of the 
church of England. 

The great obligation then I am to lay upon you (you, 
I mean, whom it does at present concern) is this, that 
you would be very unraovably faithful to me, to your-, 
selves, and to the whole church of God, in the persons, 
whom, on just occasions, you shall offer to me to be 3rour cu- 
rates. 
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I do not onljr intend, that you «hoii]d werei own or fH* 
tx€3m» any, as your curates, who really Mite not 8b> that, 
under that colour, by false titles, they mat dq) into holy 
orders. But I speak of such instances wh«re you really 
have need of, and the law allows you to have,' curates. In 
such cases, it is my earnest entreaty, that you would act 
only keep all the legal times of your own residence and 
hoi^tality; and not only afisfd your curates a libened 
maintenance in ^our absmoe; liberal, I mean, not i^elf 
for their own livelihood, but for their conunuing mxM 
kind of hospitality too, to the poor at least : but that you, 
you especially, who are of greater age and experience^ 
would watch over your curates as your fellow-labourers, 
your friends, your probationers; for whose improvement in 
divine learning, goaly conversation, and abilities of teach- 
ing, you or I must be answerable to the great Shepherd of 
our souls. 

But it is high time to dismiss you. I beseech Almighty 
God to assist and prosper all your labours, to his gu)ry, 
and your own comfort in the great day of account. To- 
wards the obtaining which blessed ends, you can never 
think of any better, or indeed of any other means, than by 
living up, in your private conversation, to the reli^on you 
profess, and teach others ; and in your public office, by de- 
fending and supporting the church established by law in 
this kingdom. 

A rehgion, and a church, that wdQ deserves all this at 
your hands ; being in its faith mosf^primitive, in its orders 
most apostolical; in its discipline tnost moderate; in its 
charity most diffusive ; in its aevotions most spiritual as to^ 
the substance, most decent as to the circumstances. In few 
words, in its interests it is inviolably united with the laws 
and rights, with the well-being, I had almost said with the 
being, of the English nation and g^ovemment: in its prin- 
ciples, it is irreconcileable with the interests of popery, and 
the only impregnable defence against its return into this 
land : which, it is much to be lamented, that the dissenters 
will not see, and are therefore dissenters, since it is evi- 
dent, the papists themselves have always seen it but too 
well. 

What then remains ? but that as Christians, as English- 
men, as churchmen, we should all make it our principal, 
our only great concern, and pray to God the father of mer- 
cies, that all others of our character throughout the nation 
would make it theirs; to represent to the world the true 
excellencies of such a religion, and such a church, by our 
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doctrine and example, with industry and Tigilance^ ^th 
ateadfaatness and courage, in medenegs qfrntdom^ and toith 
Meal according to knowMlge. 

And if we shall all, in this manner, devote ourselYes to 
this work, we. may then be assured, that the same promise 
which our Lord Christ, in some of his last words on earth, 
tnade to his whole church, will be eminaitlj made good 
to this, the purest part of it in these latter ages of Clmsti- 
^ty, that he himself tinU 6e, okixqf tcilh it, eoen to the end 
iff the u)orld, Amen. 
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acoordinely understand the words as a serious caudon 
against the rash undertaking of the pastoral office or func- 
tion, as an office attended with great difficulty and danger, 
a task very hard to* be discharged, and wherein whoever 
miscarries makes himself thereby liable to a severer ludir- 
ment of Almighty God. "' ^ 

This latter interpretation (with submisnon I speak it) 
seems to me, almost beyond doubt, the genuine sense of 
^^ apostle. The reasons are evident in the text itself. 
foTf 1. imless we thus expound the words, it will be hard 
to give a rational account of this word, ^roXXoi, numy^ why 
it should be inserted. For if we understand those masters 
the apostle speaks of to be rash judges and censurers of 
others, it is most certain then, one such would be too 
many, and the multiplicity of them would not be the only 
culpable thing. But on the other side, if we receive the 
latter interpretation, the account of the word iroAXo) is 
easily rendered, according to the paraphrase of £rasmus, 
thus; *^Let not pastors or teachers be too vulgar and 

cheap among you ; let not every man rush into so sacred 

an office and function ^.^ And Drusius^s gloss <hi this 
very word is remarkable : Summa summarum; quo paudores 
sunt magistri^ eo melius agitur cum populo. Nam tU me- 
dicorum oUm Canam, ita doctorum et magistrorum nunc mul' 
titudo perdit rempiAUcam. Utinam vanus sim. I need not 
English the words to those whom they concern. 

2. If we embrace any other interpretation, we must of 
necessity depart from the manifest propriety of the Greek 
word, which our translators render masters. The word i« 
Si$a(rxaXoi, which whoso understands the first elements of 
the Greek tongue knows to be derived from hheunw, to 
teach, and so literally to signify teachers. Be not maifiy 
teachers. 

And so accordingly the Syriac renders it by a word« 
which, the learned Drusius tells us, is parallel to the 
Hebrew anic, which undoubtedly signines doctors or 
teachers. 

These reasons are sufficient to justify our interpretation, 
though I might add the authority of the ancients, who 
generally follow this sense, as also the concurrent judg- 
ment of our most learned modern annotators, Erasmus, 
Vatablus, Castellio, Estius, Drusius- Grotius, with many 
others. 

As for the connection of the words, thus explained, with 

^ Ne passim ambiatis esse magistri. 
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the following diaoourse of the apjostle, I suppose this very 
emy aoccwnt may be giv^en of it. The moderatioii ma 
government of the tongue, (on which St. Jamet, in the 8&« 

aud of the chapter, wholly insists,) though it be a general 
uijr, rfor there is no man s tongue so lawless as to be ex- 
emptoa from the dominion of right reason and rdigion,) 
yet it is a duty wherein the pastor or teacher hath a pecu« 
liar ooncam. The minister s tongue is a chief tool and 
instrument of his profession, that which ex officio he mi 
often make use of: he lies under a necessity of 
much and often, and the Wise Man teUs uB,inthe mtdtii 
qf words there wanteih not sin^. And certainly there is 
scarce any consideration more powerful, to deter a man 
from undertaking the office of a teacher, than this; how 
extr^Diely difficiut and almost impossible it is^ for a man 
that speaks much and often, so to gorem his tongue, as to 
speak nothing that dth^ is itself unfit, «r in an unfit time, 
or after an undue manner; and yet how highly every 
teai^er is concerned so to do. 

So that it is a very easy knot to fasten my text to the 
next verse, thus : Let not every man ambitiously afieet the 
office of a teacher in the church of God, considering that 
it is an office of great difficulty and danger; for in fnany 
thmgs we offend aU; if any nuin offend not in word, the 
same is a perfect man, &c. As if he nad said. As there are 
many ways, whereby the best oi us do offend, so there is 
no way whereby we so easily fall mto sin, as by that slip;- 
pery member the tonoue; and there is no man more ex-^ 
posed to this danger (» transgressing with the tongue, than 
Ae teadier, who makes so mudi and so frequent use of it. 
So that the teacher 'is tIasm^ ^^, a rare and perfectly ac» 
eomplished man indeed, that hadi aoquir^ the perfect ^ 
▼emment of his tongue. He that can do that, who fails 
not in that mece of his duty, may easily also bridle his 
whole body, i. e. rightly manage himseu in all the other 
parts of his pastoral office. But this, as it is very neces- 
sary, so it is extr^nely difficult, and therefore be not many 
teachers d. 

To this it will not be amiss to add, what Grotius wisely 
observes, that the admonition of the apostle concerning 
the vices of the tongue, subjoined to the caution in my 
text, ^^ is chiefly directed against brawling and contentious 
** disputers^;"^ such teachers as abuse their liberty of 

c Prov. X. 19. 

' Maxinfe directs eal^ in rixosos diq^tatores. 

T 
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speaking unto loose discourses, and take occasion from 
tnence to vent their own spleen and pasuons : men of in- 
tenperate spirits and virulent tongues, troublers rather 
than teachers of the people, whose tongues are indeed clo- 
ven tongues of fire, out not such as ue apostles were en- 
dowed with from above, as serving to bum, rather than to 
enlighten, to kindle the flames of faction, strife, and con- 
tention, rather than those of piety and charity in the church 
fTGod. 

And, indeed, the direful and tragical effects, which the 
apostle in this chapter ascribes to me evil toi^^e, as that 
it is afire^ a wotU of iniguitj/, defiling the tohote hodj/y «ef- 
img on fire the course oj nature^ juU qf' deadly paison^y &c. 
are such as are not so easily producible by the tongue of a 
private num, as of a teacher: ^< Whose discourse (saithEras- 
*^ mus) spreads its poison by so much the more generally 
<^ and e£^tually, as the authoritv of the speaker, is greater, 
** and his advantage also of speaKing to many s.^ 

Having removed this seeming rub in the context, I 
return again to the text itself; i^erein you may please to 
observe, 1. A serious dissuasive from the rash undertaking 
of the pastoral ofiice ; My brethren, be not many nuutert, 
or teachers. % A solid argument or reason to enforce it, 
drawn from the di£5culty and the danger thereof; faioiD- 
tng that we shall recewe, &c. /xcT^ov xp/jxo, a greater or se- 
verer judgment; i. e. Gt)d will require more of us that are 
teachers, than of others; we shall not escape or he ac- 
quitted in the divine judgment at so easy a rate as they. 
There is a place in the excellent Book of Wisdom ^, that is 
exactly parallel to my text, and gives great light to it, iJ 
sharp judgjnent shall be to them that are in high places^ 
Where the ol {mefixovreg, those that are in high places in 
the state, answer to the hdia-KuKot in my text ; the teachers 
in the church : the xf>l(rtg a^roro/xo^, the sharp, or, the pre- 
cise and severe judgment, to the /xsi^ov xp/jxa, . the greater 
judgment in the text. 

I shall not at all insist on the first branch of the division, 
the dissuasive ; as remembering that I am to preadi not an 
ordination, but a visitation sermon ; and to discourse not 
to candidates of holy orders, but to such as are already 
engaged in that sacred profession. I come therefore to 

c Cujus sermo hoc latius ac pericnlosius spargit suum Tenennm» qnod ta- 
ctoritate dicentis commendetur. 
*» Wisd. vi. 5. 
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the reason or argument in the text, (as of very much con- 
cernment to all that are in the priestly office,) drawn from 
the great difficulty and danger thereof. To represent both 
which, as fully as my short allowance of time,^ and much 
diorter scanthng of abilities will permit, shall be my pre- 
sent buraness. 

And first, as to the difficulty of the teacher'^s c^ce, it is 
a very great difficulty fully to explain it So many are 
the branches of his auty, Uiat it were a tedious labour^o 
reckon them up : Lord, what a task is it then to discharge 
them ! I shall content myself therefore rudi Minerva^ briefly 
and only in general to describe the chiefest requisites that 
are necessary to constitute a complete teacher in the church 
of Gkxl ; and even by that little which I shall say, I doubt 
not but it will appear how very formidable, how tremen- 
dous an undertaking that functicm deserves to be accounted. 
The teacher^s office then requires a very large knowledge, 
a great prudence, an exemplary holiness. And surely 
much is required of him, oi whom these things are re- 
quired. 

1. Then, the first requisite to the office of a teacher is 
a verjr large knowledge. The very name of his office im- 
plies this; he is SiSao-xaXo^, a teacher; and he that is siich 
must be, as. the apostle requires^, apt or fit to teach\. 
And this he cannot be, unless he be well learned ™ and in- 
structed himself, and furnished with a plentiful measure 
of divine knowledge. Gt)d himself, by the prophet Mala- 

chi, requires that the priesfs lips nyi VyCK^ should ktep 

or preserve knowledge ^. Methinks the expression is more 
emphaUcal than is ordinarily conceived. It seema to im- 
ply that the priest should be a kind of repository or trea- 
sury of knowledge, richly furrushed with knowledge him- 
selif, and able also abundantly to furnish and supply the 
wants of those that shall at any time have recourse to him 
for instruction. And therefore it presently follows r And 
they (that is, the people) shall seek the law at his mouth. 
Yea, the words import that the priest should be a treasury 
of knowledge not to be exhausted. 

He must have knowledge not only to spend, but to keep; 
not like those that live from hand to mouth, or whose stock 
of knowledge is quickly spent in a few sermons, but he 
must have something still reserved and laid up in store. 
Methinks our Saviour doth excellently expound this text, 

^ 1 Tim. iii. 2. > Ai$a»r/xitf aptus tare idoneus ad docendnm. 

■» AUxKrif, doctus. ■ Mai. ii. 7. 
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though it be by a parable, Ekery icnbe thai w imiiiu M 
in the kingdom qf heaoen i$ Wee unto a num thai i$ m 
houaeholdery which brmgeth forth cut qf hi$ treamare ikum 
new and old^. Where the ypm^tfunwgj or 9cnbej is me 
flame among the Jews, with the vofMti&KOTMAtf, the teadm 
or expounder of tAe lati?. And it is the usual custom of our 
Saviour, as Grodus observes, *^ by names in use amoiw the 
<< Jews, to express such offices, as were to be la the Chrii»> 
^. tian churdi P.^ The ypof^uiTwg than, or icribe^ ia the 
same with the hiaaitakofy or teacher^ afterwaid$ in the 
church of Christ This scribe is said by our SaYiour to be 
iniimcted unto or for the kiwdom qfheaioen% i. e. well 
prepared, provided, furnished for the preadiii^ of the goa- 
pel. Aaa, to shew that he is so, he is compared to the 
nousdiolder, who for the maintaining of hia fSmuly, sad 
the entertainment of his guests all the year long, la vnp^ 
posed to have an ^loAifxii, or repository for piovisiani^ 
(called here his ftfroupo;, las treasure^) and there to have 
laid in provisions xaiMi xa\ mikeu^ both new and old, i» e. 
a great store and abundance, proviaons of all sorts and 
kinds. As the spouse in the Uantides tells her beloved, 
At our gates are oil manner qffiuitSf both new and old, 
which I have laid up for thee^. This kind of hospitidity 
{however by the iniquity of an ungrateful sacrile^^ioua age 
he may be disabled from exercising the other) is the in- 
dispensable duty of the pastmr or teacher. He must keep 
a table well furnished with these heavenly provisions for 
all comers. 

The knowledge of a teacher, we shall easily grant, ex- 
tends itself into a very large compass, if we consider what 
that science is that he is to teach ; theology, '^ the art of 
^^ arts, and the science of sciences %^ as Nazianzen speaks; 
the queen and mistress of all other disdplines, to wfaidi 
they do all but ancillare, perform the office of handmaids, 
ana yet in so doing they are of use and service to her. 

And upon that account, the divine, if he will be com- 
plete, must be vavsTioT^/xeay^ must have compassed the ly- 
xuxXoiraiSeia, in the modem and more noble significatidn of 
the word ; i. e. the whole circle of arts aitd sciences. And 
he that hath so done, iUi des nominis hajus honorem, let 

« Matth. xiii. 52. 

p NominibuB apud Judsos receptis significare mniiia» qaae fatiira erant in 
ecclesia Christiana. 

' Cant. yii. 13. 
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him pass for a perfect divine, he only is adequate to so 
ample a title. But, God be thanked, tnis is only the heroic 
perfection, not the necessary (jualification of a teadier. A 
sian may very well content lumself to sit in a much lower 
form, and yet sit safely ; he may move in a far inferior 
orb, and yet five muen light, and communicate a benign 
and useful influence to the church of God. Let us view 
therefore the necessary parts of theology itself, wherein 
the teacher cannot be ignorant or uninstructed, but to the 
irery great detriment of his disciples, and his own greater 
diame and hazard. How ample a field have we still before 
us ! here is theology positive, polemical, moral, casuistical, 
and all most necessary for the teacher. 

As for positive divinity, or the knowledge of those ne- 
cessary speculative truths that are revealed in scripture, a 
man can no more be a divine, that is unacquainted with 
this, than he can be a grammarian, that understands not 
the very first d^onents of grammar. And yet of so ab- 
struse, so sublime a nature are even these truths, that for 
* inan rightly to apprehend them, and clearly to explain 
them, especially to tne capacity of his duller hearers, is no 
^ery easy matter. 

Fdemical or controvereial divinity is theohgia armataj 
or that part ol divinity which instructs and mmisheth a 
man witli necessary weapons to defend the trudi against 
its enemies. Now the good diepherd^s <^ce is not only 
to feed his sheep, but to secure ttiem from the wolves; or 
else his care in feeding them serves only to make them 
the fatter and richer prey. And therefore St. Paul* re* 

r'res, that the teacher should be able, "&ofA by icund 
trine to exhort his kearers^^ as abo.fo amoince or re- 
fute gamsayer^ or opposers. Hcee non sunt rw rvf)^m^, 
, (as Grotius wdl gk)6seth on the text,) eyecy man cannot 
do this, and yet every teacher must. The times wherein 
we live do much heighten the necesrity of this study : fcM* 
we may eatoree this duty on all teachers, by the same me- 
limehofy argument that St. Paul doth in the ^(Mrementioned 
text. The teacher, saith he, must be able to convince gain-' 
sayers: why so? He gives the reason. There are many 
unrtdy a?id vain teachers and deceiver^y &c. tohose numihs 
fmtst be stopped, who subvert whole houses^ teaching things 
which fftey ought not J. These unruly and vain teachers, 
these deceivers, were never certwidy m a greater number 

X K«2 r9vt &vrt\iyo9ras iKiyx***- ^ HtUB i. 10, II. 
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than now they are. These men'^s mouths must be sloroedy 
there is a necessity for it ; for otherwise they will suoyert 
whole houses^ yea and pervert whole parishes. Nol that 
we have any hopes in this age to stop the mouths of our 
opposers, so as to make them cease speakiiu^ ; (for bawl 
they will to etemitv; they are, as the apostle somewhere 
speaks, unrecLSonabte men'^ that understand not, adnut 
not of any topics ; no argumentation, though never so con- 
vincing, will make them ^ve back;) but so at least, as 
that the^ shall be able to speak little to the purpose, so' 
as to satisfy sober, humble, docible persons, who nave not 
pasfflonately .espoused an error, or, to speak in the iqpdstle^s 
phrase, tmt are not ghen up to strong debuknu, to be- 
Uece UeSy that they may be damned. In a word, our fiite 
in these days is much like that of the rebuilders dP Jeru- 
salem after the captivity, that were neces^tated every em 
with one of Ms, hands to work in the buildings with the. 
other to hold a weapon^ With one hand we must build 
up our people in the doctrine of pietv, with the other we 
must resist heretical opposers, who otherwise will demdish 
as fast as we build. 

And to quicken us to this part of our study, methinks 
no consideration can be more forcible than tlus ; to. ob- 
serve, where ministers are defective therc^, with what 
triumph and ostentation decdvers carry souls captive, to 
the disgrace not only of the persons, but also of the fuQction 
of the teachers, yea and of truth itself, which is wounded 
thus through their sides, and^Ueeds through their weak- 
ness and folly. 

But let us leave this thorny field of controversial, and 
step a little into the other more fruitful, of moral or prao 
tical divinity. Of this one speaks most truly : '^ The know- 
^^ led^e of controversies is made necessary by heretics, the 
" study of piety by God himself ^.'^ Theology is doubtless 
a practical science, nothing in it but what aims at this 
end. And therefore he that neglects this practical part of 
it understands not the very design of his own profession. 
Without this a man deserves no more to be accounted a 
divine, than he a physician that understands little or no- 
thing of therapeutics. It is true, there are some (other- 
wise not unlearned men) that despise this part of theology, 
as a vulgar, trivial, easy, obvious thing. But sure they 
very much disparage uieir own judgment, who let ttie 

» "Ayd^wTM &T»T»t, * Nehem. iv. 17. 

^ Controversianim scientiam necessariam fecerunt haeretici, Btudimn pie- 
tatis Deus ipse mandavit. 
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world understand that they are of this mind: and the 
«vent commonly shews how much' they are mistaken. For 
bring these doctors out of their academic cells, set them 
to preach in a country congregatimi, and they soon become 
the objects of laughter, or rather of pity to the wiser : to ' 
observe how they greedily snatch at every occasion of en- 
gaging in a controversy, and that perhaps such a one as 
was never before heard, of by their hearers, but a contro- 
versy they had read in some of their books, though long 
ago dead and buried; thus manfully encountering ghosts 
and shadows: how learnedly they will discuss the barren 
subtleties of Aquinas or Scotus, which the poor souls no 
more understand, than if they had read them a lecture out 
df Cornelius Agrippa'^s occult philosophy : how, when they . 
come to practicals, they are velut in abum mundum trans^ 
lati^ as if they were entered into a new unknown world ; so 
frigid, barren, and lifeless are their discourses on those sub- 
jects. And may the same shame, or a serious repentance, 
attend all the contenmers of this useful theology ! ' 

Lastly, there is casuistical divinity, which I distinguish 
from moral or practical, as a more noble species thereof,' 
and which therefore deserves a distinct conaderation. For 
though all casuistical divinity be practical, yet all practical 
divinity is not casuistical; for the design of casuistical 
divinity is to resolve only the dubious and difficult cases 
that refer to practice. How difficult this study is, every 
man that is not a very stranger therein will readily ac- 
knowledge. And the neoaisity thereof is evident:* for 
what more necessary for a teacher, than to be able to 
resolve his people what their duty is in difficult cases .^ 
Teachers, no doubt, are purposely placed by God in these 
cross-ways, as mercurial, statues, not dead, but living 
nieaking ones, directing the perplexed traveller towards 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and saying, (as it is in the pro- 
phet,) This is the toay, walk therem. And the Lord by 
the prophet Malachi tells us, that the priest shoiidd he 
such a one as that the people may seek the law at Ids 
fnouth : the law, i. e. the sense of the law, or what that 
duty is, which the law obligeth them to in doubtful cases. 
A very oracle to be consulted by them on all occasions. 
It is true, the greatest oracle may be sometimes oilenced 
by a greater difficulty : but an oracle altogether dumb is 
certainly a very lamentable contradiction. 

I have all tnis while spoken nothing of the holy scrip- 
tures, that deep and unsearchable mine, from whence the 
divine is to fetch all his treasure. From hence he is to 
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borrow the principles of all theolo^, pomtive, poletnicdi, 
morale casuistical; and therefore it is evident, tout unloi 
he be well studied in these, he must needs be cfefirctiTt ia 
all the rest. He must needs be a weak divine^ thai is not 
m^hty in the scriptures^^ as it is said of Apcdloa^. And, 
Lord, how many things are neoessarj to giwe a inan a 
right understanoing oi these sacred writings! I confiBsi^ 
we are fedlen into a very confident a^ wherein to inter^ 
pret scripture is counted the most obvious and easy thing; 
and every mechanic, that scarce understands oommoa 
sense, will venture on the expounding of these mysterioaf 
books. We have so diildishly departed from the error of 
the Bomiih churchy in assertmg an inexplicable obBcurity 
of the scriptures, even in things necessary, that lor fcar m 
this Charybdis we are swallowed up in as dangerous a 
Scylla, to make the scriptures even deqokaUe and cob- 
temptible. For, as Naziane^i truly saith, '^ that whidi it 
'^ thus easily understood is generally widi as niuch ease 
^^ slighted and contemned^,^ But we know who they n^ 
who ^^ run from one bad extreme to another^.^ IVnt it is 
Certain, that rightly to understand the holy scriptures is a 
very difficult thing, espedally for u% who live at so crest 
a distance from those times wherein they were wnttMi, 
and those persons and churches to whom they were di- 
rected. It is no slender measure of the knowledge of an- 
tiquity, history, philology, that is requiate to tjuaiify s 
man for such an undertaking. They know nothing of tiis 
holy scriptures, that know nq|^ this. And thereftM:^ those 
unlearned and ignorant men, Aat venture on the exposi- 
tion of scripture, being perfect strangers to these parts of 
learning, must of necessity wrest them to their own and 
their hearers^ destruction. 

I cannot omit to take notice here of that ommion axioBS, 
^^ A good textuary is a good divines ;^ and to observe^ that 
it is most true, if rightly understood. If by a textuary we 
mean him who hath not only a concordance of scriptures 
in his memory, but also a commentary on them in his un- 
derstanding ; who thinks it not enough to be readj in ^ 
leging the bare words of scripture, with the mention of 
chapter and verse where it is written, unless he know the 
sense and meaning of what he recites. The former evety 
illiterate sectary is able to do^ who can quote scrotum 

« AiwAr#f f* y^feuf, 4 Acts zviU. 24. 

' Dum Titaut vitia in coutraria currunt. 
' t Bonos t^tuidis> bonus tbeologus. 
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by ckw^s and scores, the tithe whereof he undenttands 
uot^ and are little to his purpose. The latter is the proper 
oommendation of the divine. Without this grain of salt, 
the aphorism, but now maitioned, most justly falls under 
the severe censure of our learned Frideaux : '^ A good tex* 
^.tuary is a good divine^ say many, who imdersUuid not, 
^* n^nd not, eitha: the text, or mvinity, or goodness^.'** 
We have seen the necessary parts of theology rudely do- 
lineated, and yet even by this imperfect draught we may 
take an estimate, how large that man's knowlec^ ought to 
be^ that is obliged to undmtand all these things* 

I confess that here also (and I have as much reaaicm to 
r^iMce in it as most of my brethren) a latitude is to be al- 
lowed ; and it were a crusty worse than that of Procrustes, 
to stretch all men to^ the same .giantJike pixmortion of 
knowledge that some attain to. But yet doubtless it is a 
V wise and prudent severity, as Naziaiisen speaks, <^ to mea* 
*^ sure every teacher, and stretch him out to St. Paid^s 
<^ rules ana canons'.^ And they^ as we have already 
heard« require that ^he should be SiSaxnxo^ apt and fit to 
teach, L e. in some competent measure able to instnust bis 
heara^ in all these usrful parts of thecdogy. 

fL I have discoursed so largdy of the first requisnte of 
the teadier^s office^ that if I gave over here^ I had said 
enou^ to convince any sober person of the difficulty 
thereof. But yet this is not all. A very great prudence 
alao is required in the teacher, or else his knowledge will 
be useless and unaerviceablA Wisdom is the soul that 
a&iiaates and enlivens kno^ledge^ without which a large 
knowledge is but like a huse carcass, a lifeless unactive . 
thlnr* And if any man thinks that science and prudence 
are uiings inseparaUe, sad experience refutes lum. Every 
learned man is not a wise man ; and there are some wIk> 
have read veiy many books, but very few men ; who have 
dwelt so much in their studies, that they understand little 
abroad in the worid, no not in their own httle worid, I 
mean th^ dirges and parishes. There are some that 
bave a large measure of the spirit of knowledge, but want 
the spirit of govemmeut, which yet is most necessary for 
bim mo is to be a g^ide of soulL Every teacher is con- 
cerned to be wise, bc^ fixr himself, and those committed 
to his charge. For himself, to take heed of men, diat he 
be nmther betrayed by false brethren, nor become a prey 

^ Bonos textualis, bouas theologas, clamant quamplurimiy qui nee de 
textUy nee de theologia, nee de bonitate sunt solidti. 
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to the malice of professed enemies ; to dedine both the 
envy and contempt of his neighbours; to keep himself 
within the bounds of his calline; to mind his own bni' 
ne9S^9 &c. To this kind of wisdom belongs the advice of 
our Saviour, when sending forth his aposUes, as innocent 
Iambs amongst the wolves of that age, he cautions them 
to be wise as serpents^ and innocent as doves^; i. e. to use 
all honest and sinless arts to secure themselves. But this 
is not the prudence which I principally intend^ for if a 
minister be defective in this, ne is no man^s foe but his 
own; he hurts only himself, and that but in temporal 
concerns. 

I add therefore, that he is to be wise for those com- 
mitted to his charge, lest by any indiscretion of his he 
obstructs that which ou^t to be his great design and bu- 
siness, the eternal salvation of their souls. And here how 
many things are there, which a teacher is concerned to 
understand ! He must be wise so to frame his discourses, 
especially in public, that he speak nothing that may either 
offend the weak, or give advantage to the malicious; that 
his sermons may not only be good in themselves, but 
adapted and fitted to the necessity of his hearers ; that he 
make choice of the most suitable and powerful argiiments 
io enforce on them those Christian duUes, whereto he ex- 
horts them. He must be wise in the government of his 
carria^ and actions, distinguishing especially between 
lawfulness and expediency, and shunning not only that 
which is directly smful, but whatsoever is scandalous and 
offensive. He must be wise in his common converse with 
his people, that he be neither of too easy, or too morose 
and diincult an access ; but especially he is to be carefol 
of this in his freer conversation ; that he indulge not him- 
self any Uberty more than ordinary, among those who will 
make an ill use of that wherein tnere was no ill intended. 
He is to be wise in the choice of his friends, not to in- 
scribe, any man into that catalogue, that may reflect any 
disparagement on his person or function : for qui nan anh 
temmtur a «e, contemnitur a socio. He must be wise, 
especially in the government of his own family: for as 
the apostle excellently reasons, if a man know not how to 
rule his own house, how shall he take care of the church 
of God^ ? He must be wise to inquire into the state of 
his flock, and to discern their particular tempers and con- 
stitutions; and even to search into their hearts and secret 

^ Ti tha ^^0uu I Matth. X. 16. « 1 Tim. ui. 5. 
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indinaUons. He must be wise to administer private coun* 
sels and reprcx>fs, duly observing the circumstances of time, 
of place, of person, of dispodtion ; for, as the wisest of men 
tells us, a word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures 
of sHoer^. These and many other thuigs the teacher ia. 
deeply concerned to be well versed in ; and what a task is 
this! 

If it be objected, ^^ that prudence is a thing without our 
power, an arbitrary gift of God, which he bestows on 
whom he pleaseth, as he doth beauty, or wealth, or a 
good natural wit, and therefore cannot reasonably be 
imposed on a man as his duty i^ I answer, if this pru*' 
dence were wholly out of our election, yet this certainly 
was left to our free choice, whether we would undertake 
that office whereto so great prudence is reauisite. We 
have obliged ourselves to it, by engamng in that funcUon, 
that cannot be discharged wiuiout it. But indeed this 
excellent gift of God is in a great degree put within our 
power, in conjunction with the divine asastance. We may 
and must endeavour for it, diligently study it, carefully 
observe things and persons, faithfully record experiments, 
consult wiser friends. But above all things we must take 
St. Jameses advice. If any man want wisdom^ let him ask 
of Godf who giveth Uberalbfj and upbraideth not, and it 
shall be gioen him^. Especially, if he desire it constantly, 
earnestly, and above all things in the world; if with So- 
l<»non he despise greatness and wealth, «nd all other secu- 
lar advantages; and, before them all, desire this one thing 
of God, that he would give him wisdom and knowledge to 
go in and out before the people commtted to his charge and 
guidance^. 

. 8. I come now to the last, though not the least, of those 
requisites that are necessary to the office of a teacher, viz. 
an exemplary holiness. For of this I may say, as the 
apostle doth, speaking of the three theological graces. And 
now abideth faith, hope, and charity^ these three; but the 
ereat^t of these is charily^. So here there remaineth 
knowledge, prudence, holiness, all three necessary requi- 
sites to make up a complete teacher; but the greatest of 
these is holiness* And what he further says of the same 
grace of charity, in the be^nin^ of the same chapter, 
may with a Uttle change be applied also to our present 
purpose. If a man had vaffay yvaoa-iv, aU sorts of knpu>^ 
Xed^e, so as to be able to understand all mysteries ; if he 

» ProT. XXV. 11. • James i. 5. p 2 Chron. i. 10. 4 1 Cor. xiii. 13. 
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were prudent, beyond the prodigious metsure of Solomon^ 
wisdom; if diose endowments were crowned in him willi 
an eloquence more than human, so that he weie -able to 
discourse like an angel: yet without this holiness he wen 
as nothing, or at best but as the soundimg brags or imUbIg 
cymbaL The priest that is not clothed with righteoutkdu^ 
though otherwise richly adorned with all the ornaments of 
human and divine literature, and those gilded over with 
the rays of a seraphic prudence and sacadty, is yet but 
a naked, beggarly, despicable creature, <h no autharitjr, no 
interest, no use or service in the church of God. The un- 
holy teadier, let him preach never so well, diacourseth to 
little purpose ; there will be no life in his doctrine^ because 
his life is so destitute of the spirit of hohneas, he will 
sooner damn his own soul, than save any man^a else. Kg 
discourses, though armed with the most pow^^fiil oratoiy, 
will serve to move no other affection in his hearers, than 
that of indignation against hishjrpocrisy and impudenoe, 
to hear him excellenuy declaim against a vioe^ of whidi 
himself is notoriously guilty; and they will say^ 

Loripedem rectus derideat, J&taopem oXbu^. 

In a word, as a wise man well observes, ^every notorious 
vice is infinitely against the sprit of government, and 
depresses a man to an evenness with common persons.^ 

— : — Fadnus quos imquinat (Bquat. 

And when a man'^s authority is thus lost, he becomes a 
thing- wholly useless in the church of Grod. UaeLen, did 
I say ? it were well if that were all : he is the moat per- 
nicious creature that moves on God^s earth; he aervei to 
the worst purposes, to make men atheists, infidels, or he- 
retics. Learned and knowing men, of ill lives, have been 
always the greatest stumblingblock in the church of God: 
their fall is not single, but attended with the ruin of manj 
others; who, imitating the barbarous civility of those na- 
tions that use to solemnize the funerals of their great men, 
by sacrificing a great part of their families, when the 
teachers damn themselves, are ready to die and periib 
with them for company. And the fallacy that ruins them 
is this; because some wise men live widcedly, they pre- 
sently conclude that wickedness is the greatest wisdom: 
as if it were impossible for the will to choose contrary to 
the dictates of the understanding, or for a man that knowi 
his duty, not to do it. We of this age have reason to ti^e 
special notice of this. For as Cicero, inquiring into the 
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causes of those bold and unheard^ attempts, that Catifine 
and his oonfederates made upon the dommonwealth ai 
Borne, presently gives this account: not, {dico aperte^ mm 
consules desumns: so when we are astonished at the pnv 
digioua blasphemies, heresies, and schisms of our times^ 
and wonder at the cause of dion, we may quidcly resotre 
ourselves after the same manner: nos^ (dico aperte^ not 
pastores desumus. For certainly aU the arguments that 
heretics and sectaries have made use of, to seduce our 
jieople from obedience unto the most excellent doctrine, 
liturgy, and discipline of our church, would have been 
accounted ridiculous sophisms, and no way served thrir 
wicked purposes, if they had not beoi furmdied with a 
more powemil topic ab exemplo^ from the vicious lives of 
8(Mne clergymen. And as to this: 

Pudet hcBc opprcbria nobis 

Et did potuisscy et nan potitisse refelli. 

I might h&re be very large in representii^ the necessity 
ci holiness in a minister ; but I shall only observe, that the 
wicked teacher sins widi the highest aggravation of his 
guilt, and the least hope of his repentance ; he is the great>- 
est and most desperate anner. 

The CTeatest sinner ; for either he is a person of more 
than or£nary knowledge, or he is not : if not, he sinned 
neatly in undertaking that office, to which so great a 
knowledge is requisite : if he be, his knowledge doubtless 
increases his guilt: For he that knows his master's tinU, 
aiHl doth it not, shall be beaten mth many stripes. Besides, 
he must needs on with a very strange assurance, by living 
in. that widkedness which he daily reproves and preaches 
against, and so becoming auToxarax^tro^, a condemned many 
fium his own mouth. 

But that which I chiefly urge is this : the wicked teacher 
is^ of all men living, in the most hopeless and desperate 
condition. It is ustudly observed of seamen, that dwell in 
the great deep, that if they are not very pious, for the most 
part they are desperately wicked, because th^ daily be- 
Jhold the wonders of the Lord, and besides live in a con- 
tinual and a very near danger, bordering upon the very 
cxmfines of death, and bdng, 

Quatuor aut septem digitis a morte remoti, 

but a fem fingers' breadth divided from their fluid graves. 
And if these considerations do not persuade them to fear 
the Lord exceedingly , as it is said of tne mariners in Jonah, 
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i. 16. it argues that they are exceedingly hardened* Tk 
observation is truer of the minister; u ne be not a good 
man, he must needs be extremely bad ; for he daily oon- 
▼erseth in the great deep of the noly scriptures, and there 
sees and reads such things, that if they do not e fle c tua Hy 
parsuade him to piety, it is certain he is a man of an obdu- 
rate heart 

What remedy is likely to work thb man'*8 cure and re- 
pentance ? Will the dreadful menaces and threats of 6od*i 
word affnf^t him ? No ; these are daily thundered oat of 
his own mouth, and yet to him they are but bntia Jukmm. 
Will the gracious promises of God allure him? No; he 
daily charms his hearers with these, but remains himself 
as tne d^ adder. Will those excdlent books of learned 
and pious men, that he reads in his study, work any good 
on hun? No; he that slights God^s word will little ruwd 
the words of men. WiU the public prayera make mm 
serious? No; he daily reads them, and his daily practice 
is contrary to his daily prayers. Will a medione com- 
pounded of the flesh and blood of the Son of God (I mesa 
the holy eucharist) do the miserable man any good? No; 
he hath frequently received those dear pledges of his Sa- 
▼iour^s love, and yet is still as bad as ever, and so hatk 
trodden under foot the blood qf the everUuiing coommUi 
wherewith he should have been sanctified. The= Lord look 
upon this man ; for there is no hope of him, without a 
miracle of divine mercy. Nay indieed, all these exodlent 
means, by being made familiar to him, have lost thdr ef^ 
ficacy upon him. Our Saviour, methinks, doth excellentlj 
represent the hopeless condition of a vicious minisler, 1^ 
a parable, where speaking to the apostles, (considered, I 
suppose, as ministers of the word,) he tells them. Ye are 
the salt of the earth : but if the salt have lost its savour, 
wherewithal shall it be salted? It is thenceforth good for 
nothing, but to be cast out, and trodden under foot qf men^. 
Salt, if it be good, is of excellent use to season many things; 
but if it become itself unsavoury, it is not only the most 
useless thing, good for nothing, but to be cast out^ &c. but 
irrecoverably lost; there is nothing will fetch putrid salt 
again ; for if the salt hath lost its savour, wherewitliol shall 
it be salted ? Thus necessary is holiness in a minister^ both 
for himself and others. 

I have now done with the difficulty, and consequently 
with the danger, of the pastoral office, represented from 

<i Matt. y. 13. 
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the three grand requiates thereunto; a very large know- 
ledge, a great pruaence, an exemplary holiness. I shall 
ada biit one consideration more, oi itself abundantly suffi- 
cient to evince ^he whole ; viz. Thaf every teacher is ac- 
countable for the souls committed to his charge. This 
is the {dain doctrine of the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews; Obey them that have the rule over yoUj and 
submit yourselves ; for they watch for your souls, as they 
that must give account ^^ &c. A dreadful consideration 
this ! And St. Chrysostom tells us, that when he read that 
text, ^^ it did xarairsUtv ri^v ^inix^v, cause a kind of eartfa- 
^^ quake within him, and proauce a holy fear and trem- 
*^ bling in his soul."" And in his commentary on the text 
he thus exclaims: ^^ Lord, how difficult, how hazardous 
*^ an undertaking is tMs ! What shall a man say to those 
*' wretched men, that rashly thrust themselves into such 
*' an abyss of judgments ? All the souls that are committed 
*' to thy conduct, men, women, and children, thou art to 
'* give an account of *.'' He presently subjoins, " It is a 
** wonder if any ruler in the church be saved ^^ A pas- 
fflonate hyperbole, expressing his deep sense of the extreme 
danger oi the pastoral office. 

It is true, mdeed, the excellent bishop speaks there of 
those of his own most sacred order, whose place and dig- 
nity in the church of God, as it is eminently higher, their 
charge greater, their inspection more extensive; so will 
their account be accordingly. But yet the same is true, 
in its proportion, of every clergyman, of what order soever 
he be. So St, Austin expresdy ; ^^ If you mark it, most 
'* dear brethren, you shall find that all the Lord^s priests, 
^^ not only bishops, but also presbyters and ministers of 
** churches, stand in a very hazardous condition"." And 
he gives a shrewd reason for what he says, a little after ; 
*^ If at the day of judgment it will be a hard task for every 
man to give an account of his own soul, what will be- 
come of priests, of whom God will require an account of 
" the souls of so many others committed to their charge*?" 



' Heb.xui. 17. 

■ B«^ 9r»ftt i Kivivtet ! rt «y r/f i iV«i *fif ravt a$Xicuf reus i^tffivrnrttt 
\»VT9U$ T»0tturif rtfiMftiv it^vfff^ ; ^Airen JSv &gx^9 yuteuxmty »M4 itvi^v, xa* 

* 0«v/EMB^Ar 1/ mei \<rrt rSif ap^ifrM ^u^^veu. 

* Si diligenter attenditisy fratres charissimi, omnes sacerdotes Domini^ 
Don solum episcopos, sed etiam presbyteros et mini^tros ecclesiarum, in 
g^ndi periculo esse cog^oscetis. 

* Si enim pro se onusquisque vix poterit iu die judicii ratiouem reddere, 
quid de sacerdotibus futurum est^ a quibus sunt omnittm anim«e requirends ? 
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He concludes, '* magynim opi»| «ect gram Jorcma; the 
** care of souls is indeed a great work, a noble undertddn^ 
*< but yet a yery grierous burden.^ He must be a maa of 
very firm shoulders, uiat is not crushed under it. 

I haye oftdmes, not without wonder and indignatiQii, 
observed the strange confidence of empirics in physic, that 
dare venture on the practice of that luible art, wnich they 
do not at all understand ; conaderine how for a little pal- 
try gain they shrewdly hazard, or ramer certainly destrajr, 
the health and lives oi men ; and have judged tfaem wcvthy 
of as capital and ignominious a punishment, as those thai 
kill men on the hignways. But I have soon exchanged this 
meditation into another of more concernment to mjrsdf ; 
and my indignation hath quickly returned into my own 
bosom, when 1 consider how much bdidar and more haanurd- 
ous an attempt it is for a man to venture on the priesdy 
office, to minister to the eternal health and salvation of 
souls : how much skill is requisite to qualify a man for audi 
an undertaking; how great care in the discbar^ of it; 
what a sad thing it woukl be, if through my unskilfulness, 
or negligence, any one soul should miscarry under my hands, 
or die and perish eternally ! 

We minister to souls. Souls! methinks in that one 
word there is a sermon. Immortal souls! precious souls! 
one whereof is more worth than all the world besides, the 
price of the blood of the Son of Grod. I close up this widi 
the excellent words appcnnted by the church to be read at 
the ordination of every priest: " Have always therefore 
'^ in your remembrance, now great a treasure is conmiitted 
^* to your charge. For they are the sheep of Christ, whidi 
*^ he bought with his death, and for whom he ahed his 
<^ blood. The church and congregation, whom ye serve, 
<< is his spouse and body. And if it shall happen, the same 
^^ church, or any member thereof, to take any hurt or hin- 
" derance, by reason of your negligence, you know the 
^< greatness of the fault, and also the horrible punishment 
" that will ensue.'' 

And now methinks I may use the apostle'^s words in 
another case; Ye see your caWng^ bretkrenV. You see 
how extremely difficult and hazardous an office it is we 
have undertaken; who is sufficient for these things*? 
whose loins do not tremble at this fearful burden on his 
shoulders? who would not be almost tempted to repent 



y 1 Cor. I. 26. BkUnrt rtiv xXtinv vftit^ a^tX^» 
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himself of his undertaking, and to wish himself any the 
meanest mechanic, rather than a minister ? But alas ! this 
were vain, yea sinful. We are engaged in this sacred, of- 
fice, and there is no retreating; we must now run the 
hazard, how great soever it be ; in we are, and on we must. 
What shall we then say? what shall we do? Surely this 
is our best, yea our only course. Let us first prostrate 
ourselves at the feet of the Almighty Grod, humbly con- 
fessing and heartily bewiuling our ^eat and manifold mis- 
carriages in this weighty undertakmg; let us weep tears 
of blood (if it were possible) for the olood of souls, which 
we have reason to fear may stick upon our garments. The 
blood of souls, I say : for when I consider how many less 
discerned ways there be, whereby a man may involve him- 
self in that guilt, as not only by an openly vicious exam- 
ple, but even by a less severe, prudent, and wary conver- 
sation ; not only by actions directly criminal, but by lawful 
actions, when ofiensive ; (for by tnese, the apostle assures 
us, a fwan may destroy the soul of Ms weak brother^ for 
whom Christ died^;) not only by a gross negligence and 
supine carelessness, but by every lesser remission of those 
degrees of zeal and diligence, which are requisite in so 
impcnlant an affair : in a word, by not doing all that a man 
can, and lies within his power, to save the souls committed 
to his charge : — I say, when I consider this, for mine own 

Grt I cannot, I dare not justify myself, or plead Not Guilty 
fore the great Judge of heaven and earth ; but do, upon 
the bended knees of my soul, bewail my sin, and implore 
his pardoning grace and mercy, ciying mightily unto hun ; 
Debver me from this blood-guiltiness, O my God, thou God 
qf my salvation ; and my tongue shall sing aloud of thy 
righteousness. 

Having laid ourselves at fjrod^s feet, let us not he idly 
there^ but arise, and for the future do the work of God 
with all faithfulness and industry ; yea, let us make amends 
for our past negligence, by doubling our future diligence. 
And for our encouragement here, Tet us remember, that 
though many things are required of a minister, yet the 
chief and most indispensable requisites are these two; a 
passionate desire to save souls, and an unwearied diligence 
in the pursuit of that noble design. The minister that 
wants these two qualifications will nardly pass the test, or 
gain the approbation of God, the great Judge and Trier; 
but where these are found, they whI cover a multitude of 

* Romans xir, 15. 

U 
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other fSulingg and defects. Let us tbeccfiwe, nv^^aeaid bre- 
fluren, (and may I b^re oonjureboth yw and pivfi^y bjrtb^ 
^ideaied love we hefix to oi^r own soijliiy ^pd tpe pgyqpm 
souls committed to our ch4rge, yea by the blpod/pf t)if 
Son of God, the price of both,) let us, I beseeph you^ fym 
henceforth returp to our several charge^, ze^naly wi 
industriously plying the great work and busin^aB u^ is 
before us. iJet us think no pains too great, to esQape thiit 
mJfyv xfl\iM^ that greater jutUpnentf that otherwise aUW^ 
us. Let us study hard, and read much, and pray oftfliii 
and preach in season and out qf sea^m^ and ^^fyJiise ths 
youth, and take wise opportunities of instructiiig tbpa^ 
ivho being of riper years may yet be as ynripe io^ knQW- 
ledge; and visit the sick, and according to pi|r iibQitifi^ 
relieye the poor, shewing to all our flock tbQ examplip' of % 
watc^iful, holy, humble conversation. And may a mmX 
blessing of Grod crown our labours ! Let i|s go on, and AP 
Lord prosper us ! 

I have done ad cJerum, and have but a WQxA more adfUh 
puluniy to the people. 

My brethren, you may possibly think yoqrselvea i^tQ^ 
gether unconcerned in this whole mscours^. B^t iif ygu do^ 
you are mistaken; all this nearly ooncm^s ev^n ycni. | 
shall only point to you wherein. 

1. If the pastoral office be so tren^endons an iipd^o1al(r- 
ing, jud^e tnen, I pray you, of the sacrile^us boldom 
and impiety of those Uzzahs among the la^ty, thi^t da^ 
touch tnis ark, the priest^s charge and care. If we, my 
brethren, that have been trained yp in the ^chQols o( the 
prophets, that have been educated with no small carc^ and 
cost to this emplo3rment, that have spent a double iqppran- 
ticeship of years in our studies, and most of ua a gieat 
de§l ipore-r-if we, I say, after all this, find reason to tren^ 
ble a.t our insufficiency for such a^ undertaking; hov 
horrible is the coniSdence, or rather impudence, of those 
mechanics, that ha.ye leaped fi*om the shQpboard or pJou^ 
into the pulpit, and thus per saUunf^f by a prodigious lespi 
commenced teacher^ ? what shall we say to these mounte- 
banks ii^ the cl^urch, these empirics in theology? J oply 
say this. I can^ pever sufficiei^tly admire either their hpl^ 
ness in venturing to b^ teachers, o^ the childisl) fpUy and 
simplicity of those that giye theinselve^ up to b^ thcor di^ 
ciples. It is a miracle that any such persqp shall d^^ ^ 
preach, or if he do, that any man in his right wits should 
vouchsafe to hear him. 
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2. This discourse concerning the difficulty and hazard 
of the priestly office shews sufficiently all the people^s dan- 
^r. it is the danger your own souls are in, my orethren, 
if not carefully looked to, that is the great hazard of our 
office. O therefore, if you do consider it, what need have 
you to look to yourselves ! 

S. Lastly, if our work and office be attended ^ith this 
difficulty, sure it is your duty to pity us, to pray for us, to 
encourage us, by all possible ways and means, to the vi- 

Sorbus performance of it ; at least not to add to our load, or 
iscoura^ us, either by your wayward factiousness, or stul>. 

bom profaneness, or sacnlegious mjustice : if you do, sad will 

be your account. 

Uemember therefore the advice of the apostle^; Obey 

them thcU have the nde over you^ and submit yourselves; 

for they watch for your soulsy as they that mmt pve an 

account; that they may do tMs (i. e. attend on this work 

of watching over your souls) with joy^ and not with griefs. 

Grodus^s paraphrase is here most genuine; ^^ Sweeten and 
allay the irksome labour of your teachers, by performing 
to them all offices of respect and love, that they may 
with alacrity, and not with grief, discharge that function, 
which is of itself a sufficient burden^ without any addition 

** of sorrow from you ^J" 

Now to God the Father , Son, and Holy Ghost, be ascribed 

aU honour and glory , adoration and worship, both now and 
for ever. Amen. 



* Hebrews xiii. 17. 

* Muloete eum laborem omnibus obsequiis et officiis, ut cum alacriUte 
potius qnam dolore Amgantur munere satis gravi, etiamsi a vobis nilul triste 
accedat. 
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PRINCIPAL PARTS AND BRANCHES 

OF THK 

PASTORAL OFFICE, 

WITH 

RULES AND DIRECTIONS 

POB THX DUE PERFORMANCE OF EACH OF THEM; 

IN A CHARGE TO THE CLERGY OF THE DIOCESE OF 

ST. DAVID'S. 



Reverend brethren of ike clergy^ 

JL SHALL not waste my time and little strength, by de^ 
taining you with a long and useless preface. In ^ort, my 
business at this time shall be to set oefore you the several 

Earts and branches of that holy office and function which you 
ave undertaken, together with some rules and directions 
which are necessary to be observed for the due performance 
of each of them. 

The principal parts and branches of the pastcnral office are 
these five : 

First, Reading divine service, or the prayers of the 
church. 

Secondly, Preaching. 

Thirdly^ Catechising. 

Fourthly, Administering the holy sacraments of baptism 
and the Lord^s supper. 

Fifthly and lastly. Visiting of the sick. 

First, Reading divine service, or the prayers of the 
church. This, some may think to be a sli^t and easy 
mattctr, that needs not any advice or directions; but they 
ai» very much mistaken. For to the reading of the prayers 
arii^t, there is need of great care and caution. The pray* 

u8 ^ 
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ers of the church must be read audibly, distiiictly, and 
reverently. 

1. Audibly, so that, if possible, all that are present msj 
hear them, and join in them. There are some that mutter 
the prayers, aar if they were to pray only to theoDsel^ 
whereby they exclude most of the congregation from die 
benefit of them. 

2. The prayers of the church ought to be read distincdy 
and leisurely ; not to be galloped over, as the mjtnnAr of 
some is, who read the jprayers so &8t, that diey outrun 
the attention and devotion of the people, not givmg them 
time to join with them, or to make their responses in their 
due places. This rule is to be observed m readiii^ the 

Erayers throughout, but especially in reading theDeea- 
jgue or Ten Commandments in the second service. There 
are some that read the Commandments so thick one upoo 
another, that the people have not time to add that ezod* 
lent prayer to each of them. Lord, have mercy upon u$^ and 
incUne our hearts to keep tKs law. 

To this head, of distinct reading the prayers, I shall 
only add this one observation. Whereas upon Sundays 
ana holydays the church hath appointed a first and second 
service to be read one after another, it is convenient that 
there be a decent interval betwixt them. For judge, I pray 
you, how absurd it may seem, to conclude the first aervioc 
with St. ChrysosUxn'^s prayer, and The grace qf our Ijiri 
Jesus Christ J and immediately, without any intermisskin, to 
enter upon the second service. 

I verily bdieve, the first intention of the diurck was, 
that these two services should be read at two several times 
in the morning ; but now custom and the rubric direct ua 
to use them both at the same time. Yet -in cathedral or 
mother churches, there is still a decent distinction between 
the two services : for before the priest goes to the altar to 
read the second service, there is a short but excellent y>t^^ y» 
sung ; in imitation whereof, in the churches of London, md 
in other greater churches of the country, instead of dint an- 
them there is part of a psalm sunff. 

3. And lastly, the prayers of the diiuch are to be read 
with great reverence and devotion, so as to excite and 
kindle devotion in the congregation. Thus the prayers of 
the church are to be read, if we would keq> up Ae re- 
putation of them, and render them useful to the peopfe*. 
But alas ! there are too many ministers, who, by disordedy 
and indecent and irreverent reading of the htivgy, djsr 
grace it, and expose it to contempt. To whom tb^ churth 
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vmjr camtia&tfy ab one of old in the ^i dBA 6f the' itf re- 
henrsld of hafd Oftttron : 

Qaerfi redtM mens eitj O ttdentine, libeUus ; 
Sed male dum redtas, indpit esse fuus. 

The book of prayeri tohkh ye read is indeed mine : btri 
at the sad rcOe you read it, lam aihamed of i€; it is none 
€^miney but yours. 

I am Ytfily perstmded, that this iar one (Mtae, that there 
^Kfer 9(y many sectaries and separatists atno^g us. They fiiid 
BO iittle reversenc^ and devotion in the use of our commoh 
ptttyers, that t^iey cannot away With theii), but ran frbni 
iSie church to the conventicle, where they l^ope to fittd 
iftore devotion. 

II. Another part of the pastoral office is' preaclting, i. e. 
(as we commonly use the word,) taking' a text or portioii 
^ scripture, explaining it, raising some useful point' of 
doctrine from it^ and applying it to thie edification of the 
he8a*€irfir. For" otherwise the bare reading of thle- scriptures 
ifif soriietimes called preaching ; as Acts xv. Si. For Mo^ 
(that is, the writings of Moses) of old &me hatJi in every 
city them that jireach him, being read in the syridgogues 
every sabbath day. But here I take the word preacmng in 
the forementioned sense, as now it is used. This is a noble 
pttrt of the pastoi^s duly, but difficult; it is not a work 
that every one should undeitake, or can' perform : for it re^ 
quires tlie knowledge aiid understanidin^ of the holy'^rip- 
Har^ and, in order thereunto, some skill in the learhed 
langu^eges, and other parts of human leandiilg'; it I'e^juires 
tf good iudgitteiit and discrietiion, I add' elocutiQil too: ^the 
time will not give me leave^ (if I were able) to set brfdre 
you all tlie rule9 or precepts of the art of piieiaching, and to 
give you an entire system of it. There are many learned 
men, who have written full treatises of this subject; f 
mention only our excellent bishop Wilkind, who ham pub- 
&hed a treatise, entitied, Ecctesiastes, or' the PreOchef^ 
which I recommend to the reading of youngei* divines, and 
firft b<^nners in the art of pi^eachiiig : to Whom also I 
give this further advice, that they should not at Gtst trust' 
to their dwn eomporitions, but/ fumidi themselves with 
stcfre of the best sermons that have been published by tHi^' 
, learned divihes of our church. These tney sAiould reiid' 
dften, and study to imitate them, and in time they will'ai>- - 
tain to a' habit of ffood preaching themselve^l Among' tlie 
{^rhitied sermohis, tjnpse of the late archbishop Tillottoii air» 
well known and approved by all: 

u 4 
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But what shall be done in those poor parishes, ^ere 
there are as poor ministers, altogether incapable of per- 
forming this auty of preaching in any tolerable manner? 
I answer, that in such places, ministers, instead of sermons 
of their own, should use the Homilies of the church, whidi 
ought to be in every parish. And they would do well also, 
now and then to read a chapter or section out of the 
Whole Duty of Man, which, I presume, is traosla]ted into 
the Welsh tongue. I add, that it would be a piece of cha- 
rity, if the clergy of the neighbourhood to such placefli 
who are better qualified, would sometimes visit those dark 
comers, and lend some of their light to them, by bertow- 
ing^ now and then a sermon on the poor people, suited to 
their capacities and necessities. They have my leave, yea 
and auttiority so to do ; and they may be sure the good 
God will not fail to reward them. 

III. The third work of the pastor^s office is catedbiang, 
without which preaching will not be sufficient. For if 
people be not well instructed in the necessary prindples of 
reli^on when they are yoiinff, they will hardly attain to 
any sound knowledge when they are old. For acocnrdiiig 
to the Greek apophthegm, 

To instruct an ignorant old many and to raise a dead 
many are things almost equally difficult. I shall not insist 
upon this, subject ; for the usefulness and necessity of cate- 
cnising is acknowledged by all, though the work itself is 
by many of the clergy sadly neglected. Where such neg- 
lect is, It is the duty of the churchwardens to present. I 
shall make it my business to see this fault amended. 

IV. Another, and a main part of the priest'^s office, is 
the administration of the holy sacraments, baptism and 
the Lord's supper. 

First, for oaptism ; the church strictly requires, that it 
be performed publicly, in the house of God, not in private 
houses, except in case of real necessity ; as when a cnild is 
weak, and cannot without endangering itself be brought 
to church. But notwithstanding this strict order of our 
church, in most places in this country, baptism is alto- 
gether administered in private houses, and scarce any (if 
any) baptized in the church. If this may be allowed, away 
with the font? in your churches, what^ do they signify ? To 
what purpose are they there i If all the authority I am in- 
vested with can do it, I will see this lamentable abuse of 
the sacrament of baptism reformed. 
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But further observe, that as our church strictfy requires 
that baptism be administered in public, so it aovises that 
it be performed (if conveniently it may be) on the Lord^s 
day, in a full congregation of Christian people. Hear the 
words of the rubric. 

<< The people are to be admonished that it is most con- 
^< venient that baptism should not be administered but 
^^ upon Sundays and other holydays, when the most num- 
'^ ber of people come together ; as well for that the congre- 
f^ gation there present may testify t^e receiving of them 
<^ that be newly baptized into the number of Chrisf s 
<< church, as also because in the baptism of infants every 
<^ man present may be put in remembrance of his own 
'< profesaon made to Groa in baptism.^ 

I take leave to add, that it is most for the interest of the 
infant to be so baptized, that it may have the benefit of the 
united pirayers oi a full Christian congregatioiD, which is 
much to be valued. Methinks there should be no need of 
iir^ng this to parents, that have any real love or affection 
to their children. This would incline them to desire that 
themselves, which the church desires of them. Remember, 
I beseech you, that your children are to be but once bap- 
tized: and what is but once done ought to be well done, 
in the best and most perfect manner. 

To come to tHe other sacrament, the eucharist, or holy 
supper: this is the most sacred and mysterious rite, the 
apex, the . top, and perfection of Christian worship, as the 
ancients term it; and therefore it ought to be performed 
with the greatest reverence and solemnity in every punc- 
tilio of it, according to the direction of our church in her 
rubric to the Communion Office. But this you are espe- 
cially to take care of, that you administer not the holy sa- 
crament to persons known to be vicious and scandalous. 
Hear the rubric of the church to this purpose, viz. 

** So many as intend to be partakers of tbe holy com- 
^^ munion shall signify their names to the curate at least 

" some time the day before. And if any of those be an 

open and notorious evil liver, or have done any wrong 
to his neighbours, by word or deed, so that the congre- 
gation be thereby offiended; the curate having know- 
*^ ledge thereof, shall call him, and advertise him, that in 
<^ anywise he presume not to come to the Lord^s table, 
until he hath openly declared himself to have truly re- 
pented and amended his former naughty hfe, that the 
congregation may thereby be satisfied, which before were 
'^ offendra ; and tnat he hath recompensed the parties to 
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^ whom he Inth done wrong, or at hmdr t9 deoiftn bun- 
<< lelf ta be in fiiU purpose wo todm^m abonr as bi oi* 
•• yemeatfy may J* 

I am not ignorant that there are loiiie who plmai fivt 
free admission to the Lord^s table, of all that are nicrtilw 
of the TinUe churchy and not yet exoommuiimifted; and 
fntdaMm Bgtiaut the exduaon m men from the hciy cmtt- 
munioii, as a; device, and usurpatieii of the predbyteriadi 
and other sectaries. But these mes are grosilj mutakei^ 
for yoa see it it the express order of our cbmra. ImU, 
that the same order was observed in the priraifive ttd 
apostoHcal churches; For Justin JiaartyTy who lliiiiiii#MI 
within forty years after the apostobc age, (i, e. ftftet the 
death of St. / ohn the apostle,) in his seottri ApoIcMf leBi 
us, that in his time none were admitted to the Imf'ea^ 
eharist but those who lived acccxdinff to the law of Clute 
It is a received distinction among aivine% that tbete iss 
twdTold excommnnicalaony exoonemaitcaiio fi»9or 0* 
<< the greater and the lesser excommunication/ lie j_ 
eaceonimunciation is an exdusioi^of a mas froni tlie( 
OMinion of the church, and the public osdittttUKfr vmw^ 
sdly. The tiesser excommunicabott is indeed in order ta 
ppevent the greater,, and to bring men under the disdpliM 
and correction of the church, fbr the anwendmeaft of their 
lives, ^t so at length Aey may be fit to be^ admitted' to 
the holy communion. 

So our church ii^nrmB us in her nibric to* ihf Coaa* 
munion Office, where the minister repdJing anjr from, the 
communion, is required '^ to give an account thereof to 
^* the ordinary within fourteen days after at the fiuthcst; 
^^ and the ordinary shall proceed iqjatnst the offiuidnigrper- 
^^ son^ aceordinff to the canon.^ So mucht for the adrnmia' 
tration of the holy sacraments of baptism^ and therliorAi 
supper. V 

V. I come to the fifth and last part of the pastoral oflitse, 
viz. visiting the sick* For this we hfive an* e xpr u sa ecm*- 
mand in iSie holy scriptures, Is am isick amcmg yrn^ let ' 
lum call for the elders of the churcn^y i. e; the pneabytertr 
of the church; as supposing they may not otjherwise lutfircf 
notice of his sickness. Sick men too commonly neglectf 
this duty, oftentimes out of fear, proceeding frottk an evil* 
conscience. They look upon the minister^^ condng' to their 
rick bed as a kind of a messenger of death, fbr whadk the^ 
are not so well prepared. But if the sick man does not 

^ Jattietrv, 14. 
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and for Kis niiiuBter^ the miniater (harii^ 0limt nodes ci 
Ilia flkdkneBt) ought to gor to him without b^i^ •tnl fir. 

^ How to pefform this diit|r towards sick men ar^it, our 
ohurch fully directs him, in hci exocUent QfBoe of thft 
Vintation of the Sick» which is so fiiU and perfect^ that 
there needs nothing to be added to it. 

But obsenre further, that it is the pasterns duty to 'visit 
his parishi<»|ers, not only when th^ are sidl,. out also 
when they are well and in good health; not cmly widb 
ciMMnon neighbourly viait^ bub visidi^ them to the par** 
poses of selYsubkm* He dioidd sometiona ^ home to thor 
nouses, and minister to their souls in ^i^rate^ mil^ re«* 
proving them for what faults he obscvresi ia them,, a&no*- 
nishii^ them of such duties as he knowsr them to be igno- 
Xttotof; asBotoomin^eonstantly todEinreii^nDtfrequentin^ 
the coBimunwTi» and we like* He is: these serioushi to esS; 
upon them, to miad them of the great eoneem of tibeir im^ 
BSQVtal souls, in lame to prepare fov sickness and deaths and! 
the tremendous judgment that foUoiws* Such partieidar 
WRvafee iqpplicatioBis cf the mintstor to. Us panahioneni are 
n^^y useful, and will r^aider the puUih ordinances moer 
besenoal to tboas* 

To you^ my bredifen o£ the dergy, I shall conclude all* I. 
have to say, in a short but smoua and adSaetionate exheab 
tation. 

1. In the first jdaoe,, and above all things, fidiow after 
holiness, witikotU whkh no man shaU see ihe Lord* Holi* 
nesB is^ a quafification, indispensabfy required in every Chris- 
tiaa^ and that «ti& periculo ammes^, as he hopes tO' be saived,, 
and to see the &ce of Grod ia heavens And can it.be ima.^ 
giaed,. that a minister of God should be saved without it? 
Nay, he is oUiged to holiness in a dbuUe capacitjr, both aa. 
a ChristiBn ana as a minister. As a minister, his calling 
oUiges him to be almost perpetually conversant about hcHy^ 
thii^ ; whicJi he profanes if he be not himself a holy- peru 
son. He prafimes God^s holy worship, his holy word, and 
hia holy sacraments^ and God wiU most certaudy and a&- 
verely punish such profanecs oi his sacred thiiq;a. 

J^Iay, a minister of God is obliged to an. exemplary holi* 
ness. Efnphanius tells us, that the duty of the laity ia to 
<rvf4fft8Tpoy xatL to avyymoTrov^ a more mederaie measure of 
piety4, suited to their capacity,, and tempered with: a {greater 
indulgence and mercy. But from* the clergy is expected i^*. 
xip) fruvran eucptfiokryla^ a more exact and accumte cowrse 
of life in all tilings. And St. Paul speaks to the same pur- 
pose, when he charges Titus to shew himself m aU tmngs 
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on example or pattern qf good worki\ For every patten 
must be excellent and extraordinanr. Mid such aa la mirdiy* 
of imitation. This the people will expect from ua, that ire 
should go before them, and lead them on to virtue aad 
piety by our exam{de* And however they fiul in other ci- 
vilities, they will be sure generally to obe^e thia piece of 
flood manners, they 'will readily give us the precedence in 
me w|iy to heaven, and be content to follow ua at » voj 
liumble distance. So that our conversation must be sonw- 
what extraordinary, if we expect by our example to biiiig 
diem up to the ordinary and necessary meaaurea <]f piety; 
and we shall hardly be able to do wel^ unleaa we^uraelvv 
do somewhat excellently. 

' ^ Be diligent, very diligent in the buanesa of ymnr eA 
ing; for it is a laborious calling, that will not admit. of eis» 
and idleness. I speak espedmly to the. yoimger deigy; 
ply your studies, ^ve yourselves to readinfl^y diiefty^ 
holy scriDtures, and the writings of learned men that hate 
exdLained them to you. 

The exhortations of St Paul to Timothy are foU to this 
purpose ; 7SU / come, give attendance to teadingy to- er- 
nortationy to doctrine, meditate upon these things, gixje 
thyself wholly to them, that thy profiting may appear 
unto all^. Consider, I beseech you, wiiat kind of person 
he was, whom St. Paul thus exhorts: he was one, who 
from a child knew the holy scriptures; one that had the 
gift of prophecy, and was endued with extraordinary and 
even miraculous g^ts. This man St. Paul earnestly calls 
upon to be diligent in reading and study ; what need then 
have we, even the best of us, of this diligence, who are so 
very far short of his accomplishments I In a word, an idle 
person in any calling whatsoever is very contemptible ; but 
an idle and lazy parochial priest is of all mortals the most 
contemptible and inexcusable. What I so muck business, 
and that of so great importance as the salvation of menV 
souls, and yet lale ? For the Lord^s sake shake off sloth, 
rouse up and bestir yourselves in tbe business of your call- 
ing, remembering that the souls of your people and your 
own souls are at stake. 

8. And lastly, be much and often in prayer to Grod, 
especially in pnvate prayer. Content not yourselves with 
reading prayers at church, but take care also, that there 
be daily prayers in your families, at least morning and 
evening ; andf some time every day retire to your studies, 

« Titus ii. 7. * 1 Tim. ir. 13, 15. 
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Udd there, upon your bended knees, eamegUy beseech Al- 
oDigfaty God to have mercy on you, to direct and assist you 
in your studies, and to eive you good success in your la- 
tx>urs. Pray for the souls of the people committed to your 
sharge ; pray for your own souls, that while you preach to 
others, you yourselves may not be castaways. 

If you do these things; if you adorn your holy profes- 
sion with a holy conversation; if you he diligent in the 
business of your calling; if you pray daily to God for his 
hdp and assistance ; he will not fail to be with you, and to 
carry you through all difficulties with honour and success ; 
and in the end your reward will be great and glorious, and 
an abundant compensation of all your labours. So St. 
Peter tells you in that excellent text, with which I shall 
cxmdude ; reied the flock of God which is among you, taking 
the oversight thereof not by constraint , but willingly; not 
fbrfllthy lucres but of a ready mind; neither as being lords 
over God's heritage, but being ensamples to the flock. And 
when the cldef Shepherd shall appear, ye shall receive a crown 
of glory thatfadeth not away^. 

• J Peter r, 2, 3, 4. 
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Reverend brethren^ . 

W HEN it pleased his majesty to translate me to the see 
of London, upon the death of a pious predecessor now with 
Grbd, I was very sensible of the great weight and difficulty 
of the charge, as requiring almost perpetual attendances of 
one kind or another, and entangled with a greater variety 
€ii emergencies, and mare exposed to the observation and 
censure of the world, than the administration of any other 
diocese. But as I was called to this charge without any 
ajpplication or endeavour on my own part, 1 conddered it 
as a providential appcintment, and firmly trusted that the 
same God, whose providence had calledf me to it, would 
mdously direct and support me in the discharge of it, to 
his glory, and the good of his church. 

And next to the divine goodness, upon which I humbly 
rely for such a measure of wisdom and understanding, and 
such strength of body and resolution of mind, as a station 
of so much labour and difficulty requires, I must depend 
upon the kind and unanimous assistance of you, my reve- 
r^id brethren; and I doubt not but you will be ready on 
all oecafflons to join with me in preserving and establish- 
ing order and discipline within this diocese; which, as it is 
acbmed with the capital city of the kingdom, from whence, 
as from a fountain, good and evil are derived to all parts of 
the kingdom ; and as it may well be presumed to abound 
with persons of greater learning, knowledge, and experi- 
ence, than any other diocese ; ought upon both these ac- 
counts to be a pattern of order and discipline to the whole 
nation. And more particularly ought it to be the pattem^ 

X 
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of a regular behaviour in the clergy, and of an exact per- 
formance of the public offices of me church ; upon wnich 
two, it may most truly be said, that national piety and te- 
ligion do mainly depend ; nothing being more clear in ex- 
perience, than that the spirit of piety and religion decays 
or increases in particular parishes, according as the incum- 
bent sets a good or bad example, and the public offices in 
the church are reverently or negligently performed. 

For the promoting these good ends, I choose, at my fint 
coming to you, to put into ]^our hands some rules and ob- 
servations, which more particularly relate to those two im- 
portant points. For though I doubt not but as many d 
the clergy of this diocese as have been a long time incum- 
bents in it, and have reaped the full advantage of boob 
and conversation, which is its peculiar blessing, are abun- 
dantly instructed in the several branches of the pa^xAil 
office; yet it must be remembered, that there are many 
others, whose age, observation, and experience are much 
less ; and to them therefore I would be understood more 
en)eciaUy to apply myself, in suggesting such rules as an 
of most constant use, and seem to me to be most necNlfiil, 
for discharging the ministerial functimi, with honour to tbe 
church, ana edification to the people : resolving also to put 
them into the hands of those who wiU have yet greater 
need of them, I mean, all such as I shall hereaner appoint 
to parochial cures, whether by institution or Ucense. And 
if the rules which I have laid down shall be thought pbn 
and obvious, it is a sufficient answer, that they are useful: 
since it may be truly said of all rules for the conduct of 
human life in any branch whatsoever, that the more jdain 
the rule is, the more important the duty. 

And because I shall begin with the decent and regular 

rirformance of the public offices of the chiu*ch ; that which 
must mention in the first place, as a general preparatioB 
for the rest, is, 

I. The decency of the place in which those offices aie 
to be performed, in point of repairs, cleanliness, and all 
accommodations of books, vessels, vestments, and other 
things, which the rubrics and canons of the church sup- 
pose and require. For nothing is more certain, than that 
the solemn appearance of the place is the means of b^et- 
ting a reverence in the minds of the persons, and a suitwle 
honour for the public worship of God ; and, on the other 
hand, all mean and unseemly appearances in the house of 
God, and all neglects of the decent and necessary prepaE»- 
tions for his public worship, beget an indolence and is- 
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activity in the minds of the congregation, and a contempt, 
c»r at least a disregard, of the worship itself. So that the 
observation is ormnanly true, that the want of decency 
and cleanliness in the bouse of God is a sign of the want 
of true piety and devotion in the hearts of the people. 
God be thanked, there has of late years been an unusual 
aieal in this nation for the repairing and beautifying paro- 
chial churches, and furnishing them with all proper ac- 
commodations for the decent and orderly performance of 
divine service : but where that spirit has not yet prevailed, 
and the churches appear to need it, I must beseech you to 
do all that is in your power to raise it among the people ; 
and particularly, I must beseech every rector to set his 
parishioners a jgood example upon this head, as well as 
others, by keepm^ his chancel not only in good repair, but 
in a decent condition. 

The decency and solemnity of the place being thus pro*, 
vided for ; that which comes first under consideration among 
the duties to be performed in it is, 

II. The readmg of divine service to the congr^ation. 
An office that is usually reckoned a matter of course, 
which all clergymen are equally capable of performing, 
and which they can hardly perform amiss; and yet it is 
most certain, that the edificaticm of the people, and the 
honour of -the liturgy itself, depend a great deal upon the 
fCEUumer of performing it ; that is, upon the reading it avt- 
dibly, distinctly, and solemnly. It is an absurdity, and an 
iniquity, which we justly charge upon the church of Rome, 
that her public service is in a tongue unknown to the peo- 

Ele ; but though our service is in a known tongue, it must 
e owned that as the reading it without being heard makes 
it to aU intents and purposes an unknown tongue, so con- 
fused and indistinct reading, with every degree thereof, is 
a gradual approach to it. The dissenters object against 
our public liturgy, that it is cold, and lifeless, and un- 
affectmg: but though the objection has no force in itself, 
(what uiey call cold and lifeless being no more than grave 
and serious, as all public liturgies ought to be,) yet we 
may give it veiy great force by running over the service in 
a cold and unaffecting manner. Our people themselves are 
too apt, in their own minds, to vilify and depreciate this 
part of our public service, as that which is ready composed 
to the mimster^s hand, and requires no further talent than 
the bare reading; but we fina by experience to what de- 
grees this objection vfmishes, and how devoutly and re- 
verently the service is attended to^ where it has the just 
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advantage of beiDe read in a distinct, solemn, and afieo- 
tionate manner. In a word, it is in vain to hope, that the 
people will be zealous, if they see the minister indifferent, 
or that any service will be duly attended to, which is not 
recommended to them as a matter of great <x>ncem and 
importance, by being performed in a serious and afiectii^ 
way; and whenever we perform it carelessly and preci- 
pitately, we must forgive them if they believe that we ac- 
count It a task and a burden to us, which we are willing to 
get rid of with as little trouble, and in as short a time, as 
we can: a consideration, that will oblige me to resist, to 
the utmost of my power, and where there is not the nooBt 
evident necessity, all attempts in ministers to charge them- 
selves with the performing of divine service on any Lord* s 
day more than twice; as it is a practice, which fcnr the 
most part must render the service less affecting and edify- 
ing as to the people, and almost unav(»dabfy draws the 
reproaches I have mentioned, both upon the liturgy and 
the minister. 

I am aware, that the duty which I am now pressdng is 
not equally in every one^s power ; all men having not an 
equal strength and felicity of voice. And, considering hof 
much depends upon these qualifications, in order to an 
useful and honourable discharge of the ministerial office, it 
is much to be wished, that greater regard were had to 
them, in making choice of persons for the sacred function; 
and particularly, that, in the education of those who are 
designed for the ministry, the right forming of the vcNce 
were made one special care from the very beginning, in our 
schools, as well as universities : a care, which, nowever 
omitted by others, it is to be hoped will not be forgotten 
by such clergymen who have sons that are intended for 
the ministry ; because they know by experience, and can- 
not but sensibly feel, the great importance and advantage 
of it In the mean time, with regard to those who are al- 
ready admitted to holy orders, I must beg leave to ob- 
serve, that as on one hand there are few whose perfections 
and abilities in this way are so complete by nature, as to 
supersede all endeavours after further improvement; so, 
on the other hand, there are not many, whose natural ta- 
lents are so very defective and unhappy as to be incapable 
of being bettered by care and observation. At least, it is 
very certain, that none are so irregularly framed, as not 
to be capable of officiating in a devout and serious manner, 
such as shall shew that the person who officiates is him- 
self thoroughly affected ; and this, where it appears, makes 
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such a strong and constant impression upon the minds of 
the congre^tion, as goes a great way to atone for other 
failings, which they see to be natural and unavoidable. But 
a supine, careless, and indevout way of performing divine 
service is utterly inexcusable both with God and man. 

When ministers have given it the utmost advantages 
they can, the^ will find it to be all little enou£fh to keep 
up the attention and devotion of the people; whose minds 
are overwhelmed with worldly cares, and too little accus- 
tomed to spiritual exercises of any kind. However, mi- 
nisters who officiate in that devout and affectionate way do 
a great deal towards the raidng in them a spirit of devo- 
tion ; and more they cannot do, unless the people will be 
persuaded to the practice of family devotion; which would 
iiinder the mind from being drowned in worldly thoughts, 
and habituate it to the moving and approaching towards 
heaven; and which therefore I must entreat you to pro- 
mote in your several parishes to the utmost of your power, 
vrith this view, among others, that greater degrees of at- 
tention and devotion may be seen in our public assemblies. 
For the same end, I will take this occasion to mention one 
thing more ; and that is, the practice of saying grace be- 
fore and after meals ; which, nowever small it may seem, 
yet being a devout acknowledgment of the providence of 
God over us, and of our dependence upon him, it would be 
another good means of keeping up a spirit of piety and de» 
votion in families, if it were brought into constant prac- 
tice. 

III. Besides that part in our public devotions which 
properly belongs to the minister, tnere is another, which, 
though it belongs to the whole body of the congregation, 
will Wdly be performed in a decent and edifying manner, 
Without some previous care and assistance on his part ; I 
mean the singing of psalms. This is a divine and heavenly 
exercise, which the scripture recommends to us as one 
special means of ediBcation ; and being then in its greatest 

Eerfection, when it is performed by Christians in a joint 
armony of heart and voice, it has been ever accounted a 
standing part of public devotion, not only in the Jewish, 
but in the Christian church. And in the church of England 
particularly, whose Sunday-service is made up of three of- 
fices, which were originally distinct, and in their natures 
are so, there is the greater need of the intervention of 
psalmody, that the transitions from one service to an- 
other may not be too sudden and abrupt. This ex^rdse 
therefore, h&ng a part of our public devotions, and very 
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useful when it is duly and r^ularlj perfcmned, must not 
be forgotten, while we are considenng of proper roles foe 
decency and edification in the church ; especially, nnoe it 
is so plain in experience^ that where no care is tskea in 
this matter, the performance will be very indecent, and in- 
deed shocking. 

To prevent that, and to provide for due solemmty in 
this part of our public service as well as the rest, I We 
often wished, that every minister would take the trouUe of 
directing the choice of proper psalms ; or rather, that they 
would once for all fix and establish a course of psalms, to 
be given out and sung in their order. By which mesos, 
the congr^ation might be furnished with those which are 
most proper, and also with a due variety ; aiul, by d^rees, 
the most useful parts of the Book of Psalms would be im- 
fdanted in the minds of the people, and become familiar to 
them. 

With a view to those good ends, and by way of asast- 
ance to the younger clergy, I have subjoined to. these di- 
rections a course of singing-psalms; which may be gone 
through every six months, and is so ordered, as to oonnst 
of a proper mixture, 1. of praises and thanksgivings, S. of 
prayer to God and trust in him, and, 3. of ^srecepts and 
motives to a godly life. But when I put this into your 
hands, I would not be understood to direct, but only to re- 
commend the use of it ; leaving you at full liberty to 
choose any other parts of the Book of Psalms which you 
may judge proper ; provided you leave not the choice to the 
parisn clerk, which I earnestly desire you will not. 

And, to the end the psalms so chosen may be sung in a 
more decent manner, it is further to be wished, that the 
people of every parish, and especially the youth, were trained 
up and accustomed to an orderly way of ^nging some of 
the psalm tunes which are most plain and easy, and of most 
common use ; since that is the proper season of forming the 
v<Nce as well as the mind, and the regularity into which it 
is then cast with great ease will remain with them during 
life, and not only enable them to contribute their part to 
the decency of this performance, but, even for the sake cS 
that talent, will incline them to be constant in attending the 
public service of the church. 

But when I recommend the bringing your people!, whe- 
ther old or young, to a decent and orderly way of singing 
psalms, I do by no means recommend to you or them the 
mviting or encouraging those idle instructors, who of late 
years have gone about the several countries to teaibh tunes 
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unoommon and out of the way ; (which veiy often are as li^ 
diculous as they are new ; and the conseouence oi which is, 
that the greatest part of the congregation, being unaccustom- 
ed to them, are silenced, and do not join in this exercise at 
all ;) but my meaning is, that you should endeavoiu* to bring 
yout whole congregation, men and women, old and young, 
or at least as many as you can, to ang five or six of the plain^ 
est and best known tunes, in a decent, regular, and uniform 
manner, so as to be able to bear their part in them at the 
public service of the church. 

Which last advantage, of bringing the whole congrega- 
tion to join in this exercise, will be best obtained, espe« 
cially in country parishes, by directing the clerk to read the 
psalm, line by line, as they go on ; by which means* they 
who cannot read will yet lie able to bear a part in singing ; 
and even they who can neither read nor sing will receive 
from the matter of the psalm both instruction m their duty, 
and improvement in their devotion. 

Under this head, I must take notice ,of the choice of 
parish clerks, who are assistants to the minister in per- 
£>rmin^ divine service, and are stUl in his nomination, by 
canon in all places, and by custom also in most And upon 
this account, their qualifications, ^^of honest conversation, 
^' and sufficiency for reading, writing, and singing,^^ are spe- 
cially provided for in the ninety-first canon ot our church ; 
which was made on purpose to guard against the ind&^ 
cencies that parish clerks, who are not duly qualified, al- 
ways bring into the public worship. In conformity to 
which canon, it is to be hoped, that, as there shall be occa- 
sion, ministers (setting asiae all private regards and appli- 
cations) will choose such persons to be their clerks, as are 
known to be of sober conversation, and of ability to perform 
the part that belongs to them (especially in the point of 
psalmody) decently and laudably. 

If what I have said under this head concerning psaU 
mody, and the qualifications of parish clerks, shall be 
thought a descenaing to points too little, and unworthy of 
regard, let it be remembered, that nothing can be called 
little, which conduces in any degree to so great an end, as is 
the decent and orderly performance of the public worship of 
God. 

But to return to the duties which belong to the minister 
alone. 

IV. What has been said under the second head, con- 
eeming the advantages of reading in a distinct and affec- 
tionate manner, equally holds in the duty of preadiing ; the 

X 4 
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effects and imprenons whereof, with the leYenil degieei 
of diem, do not more depend upon any one thing, thn 
the manner of delivering. When Demosthenes was ad^ed, 
What was the first qualification of a good orator? Us 
answer was, Pronundation ; and bong further asked, what 
was the second? and, after that, what was the third? he 
still went on to answer. Pronunciation ; ut earn mderi po$' 
setj non prcBopuamf sed 9olam^ jwMcasse^ as Qiiintilum 
adds, who relates the passaee. Thus it always has beeoy 
and always will be, in mixed and popular assemblies. And 
the proper inference from thence is not to fall into com- 
plaints that empty sounds should in so many instances ob- 
tain greater praise and a more favourable acceptance, than 
ffood sense expressed in proper language; but let the in- 
ference be, an endeavour to recommend good sense by die 
advantage of good elocution. For it is m vain to conteod 
aeainst experience; and in experience nothii^ is more 
plain and certain, than the great importance ot a distinct 
and graceful elocution, both to the honour of the preacher, 
and the edification of the hearers; and therefore an en- 
deavour after it is a justice that is owing as well to your 
own compo^tions, as to the souls which are oommittra to 
your care. 

But although, the church having composed a public ser- 
vice to our hands, all that is required on our part is the 
reading it in a distinct, serious, and affectionate manner; 
yet the work of preaching, being now left by the church 
entirely to incumbents, require^ an additional care as to 
matter, method, and other circumstances. In speaking to 
which heads I would not have it understood, as if my de- 
«gn were to enter into the general rules of preaching : this 
has been often done already by much abler hands : and m 
only aim is, to give a checlc to some particular irregulari- 
ties in this way, which young men are apt to fall into, and 
which, in my opinion, tend to defeat the main ends of pub^ 
lie preaching, especially in mixed and popular congrega> 
tions. 

To prevent this, it must be always remembered, in the 
first place, that we are Christian preachers, and not barely 
preachers of morality. For though it is true, that one end 
of Christ^s coming was to correct the false glosses and in- 
terpretations of the moral law, and, in consequence thereof, 
one end of his instituting a ministry must be, to prevent 
the return of those abuses, by keeping up in the nunds of 
men a true notion of natural religion, and a just sense of 
their pbligatic»]ui to the performance of moral auties ; yet it 
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is also true, that the main end of his coming was to esta- 
blish a new covenant with mankind, founded upon Inew 
terms and new promises; to shew us a new way of ob- 
taining forgiveness of sins, and reconciliation to God, and 
eternal happiness ; and to prescribe rules of greater purity 
and holiness, by way of preparation for greater degrees at 
happiness and glory. Tnese (that is, the several branches 
of what we may call the mediatorial scheme, with the se- 
veral duties annexed to and resulting from each branch) 
are, without doubt, the main ingredients of the gospel 
state ; those, by which Christianity stands distiiu^uished 
finom ail other reli^ons, and Christians are raised to far 
higher hopes, and far greater degrees of purity and per- 
fection. In which views it would seem strange, if a Chris^ 
tian preacher were to dweU only upon such duties as are 
common to Jews, Heathens, and Christians ; and were not 
more especially obliged to dwell on and inculcate those 
principles and doctrines which are the distinguishing 
excellendies of the Christian reli^on, and by the know- 
ledge and practice of which, more especially, every Chris- 
tian is entitled to the blessings and privileges of the gospel 
covenant. 

But yet so it is, that these subjects are too much for- 
gotten among young preachers; who, being better ac- 
3uainted with morahty than divinity, fall naturally into 
le choice of moral rather than divine subjects, and will 
of course do so, till the two subjects are equally consi- 
dered and understood. And this partiality (if I may so 
call it) to one above the other seems to have had its rise 
from the ill times, when, the pulpits being much taken up 
with scHne favourite points of divinity, discourses upon 
moral heads were less common; and after those times 
were over, their successors, upon the Restoration, desirous 
to CGtrect that error, and to be upon the whole as little like 
thdr predecessors as might be,* seem to have fallen into the 
contrary extreme ; so that probably in many places the heads 
of divinity began to be as rarely treated of, as the heads of 
morality had been before. 

The thing therefore, which I would recommend to young 
preachers, is, to avoid both the extremes, by ordering the 
choice of their subjects in such a manner, that each of 
those heads may have its proper share, and their hearers 
be duly instrud^ed upon both. Only, with these cautions 
in relation to moral subjects; that, upon all such occa- 
sions, justice be done at the same time to Christianity, by 
taking special notice of the improvements winch it ha& 
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made id each branch of the moral scheme, and waminff 
their hearers not to rest in the righteousness of a mariu 
heathen, but to aspire to Christian perfection ; and, in the 
next place, that all moral discourses be enriched by ezam- 

Eles and illustrations from scripture; which, besides its 
eing more familiar to the people than any other writings, 
has in it such a noble plainness and simplicity, as far sur- 
passes all the beauties and elegancies that are so much 
admired in heathen authors. To which ^ve me leave to 
add a third observation, with regard to the doctrines and 
duties peculiarly belon^ng to the Christian scheme, or the 
new covenant ; that the true way to secure to these tbor 
proper share, is the setting apart some certain seasom of 
the year for catechetical discourses, whether in the way of 
expounding, or preaching; which being carried on regu- 
larly, though at different times, according to the order and 
method of the Church Catechism, will lead the minister, 
as by a thread, to the great and fundamental doctrines of 
the Christian faith; and not only to explain them to the 
people, but to lay out the particular duties which more 
immediately flow from each head, together with the en- 
couragements to the performance of them; that so prin- 
ciple and practice may go hand in hand, as they do 
throughout the whole Christian scheme, and as they cer- 
tainly ought to do throughout the preaching of every Chris- 
tian minister. This was the foundation of that standii^ 
rule among our ancestors, to proceed upon every heai^ 
expressly, by way of doctrine and use ; and however the 
terms may be discontinued, the things never must, if we 
resolve to*preach to the true edification of our hearers. And, 
with the same view, it seems necessary to add one rule 
more, which is, that in our sermons the doctrinal part be 
comprised in as narrow a compass as the nature of the 
subject will fairly bear, that so sufficient room may be left 
for a distinct and particular enforcement of the practical 
duties resulting from it, and not barely for a brief and su- 
perficial mention of them, which is too often the case^'and 
must unavoidably be so, where too large a scope is given to 
the doctrinal part. 

This is an error, into which young men are naturally 
led by the practice in the universities ; where sermons be- 
ing required rather as an exercise of the preacher, than 
for the instruction and edification of the hearers, greater 
allowances may be made for theory and speculation: but 
this is a mischievous indulgence in other congregaticms, 
over which ministers are professedly appointed, as public 
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teachers, to instruct and edify their people, and not to 
make proof of their own abilities. 

The same is to be said of the choice of uncommon 
subjects, and the treating of those that are common in 
an uncommon and refined way; which gains great ap^ 
plause in our universities, as a testimony of good parts, or 
great reading : but in popular congregations it answers 
not any one of those wise ends, for which public preaching 
was instituted. 

In like manner, close argument, and a long chain of 
reasonings and consequences from the mere nature of 
things, are very useful and laudable before a learned au- 
dience, who have capacities to comprehend and follow 
them; but in Qjiher audiences, the reasonings may easily 
be so close, as to be unintelligible ; and therefore, in conde- 
scension to meaner understandings, they must be loosened 
and disentangled by proper divisions, and rendered plain 
and obvious by such examples and allusions as are most fa- 
miliar to the people. 

If the submitting to thes(! things shall be thought a di- 
minution to preachers who are capable of the more close 
and refined way, it must be remembered, that the being 
able to make things plain to the meanest capacities is no 
ordinary talent; that in all cases he.mpst be allowed to 
speak best, who in)eaks things that arise most naturally 
from the subject m hand; and that, particularly in the 
work of preaching, the faculty of discoursing pertinently 
upon all subjects, in a distinct method and proper lan- 
guage, with as close reasoning as the audience can bear, 
and no closer, is a very great perfection, not to be at- 
tained but by a clear unaerstanding and a solid judgment, 
improved by long exercise, and an intimate acquaintance 
with the best and most judicious authors. 

Against these and all other errors, into which young 
preachers are apt to fall, I know no better general reme- 
dies than these two : the first, that when they have pitched 
upon their subject, and considered what the heads are 
which it naturally suggests, they wei^h each head sepa- 
rately, and fill every one of them with hints of proper 
matter, befcN'e they begin to compose. By this means, 
the discourse will be more solid, and the several parts of 
it duly connected; and when they have before their eyes, 
and in one view, all the heads to be treated of, they will 
take care that the whole be uniform, and that no greater 
share be allowed to any one head, than is consist^t with 
then: doing justice to tlie rest. The second is, that, before 
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they go on to compose, they make references, imdcar eadi 
head, to such proots and examples of scripture, as tend to 
confirm or explain the several doctrines to be treated of; by 
which means, the text and phrases of scriptures (the best 
embellishments of all reU^ous discourses) will spread them- 
selves into every branch, and be sure to be taken in whoe 
the application of them is most easy and pertinent ; as th^ 
will also suggest many proper and useful thoughts in the 
whole course of the composition ; there h&ng no doubt but 
the Spirit of God is best able to acquaint us with the mo- 
tives and arraments which are most effectual for the propa- 
gating religion, and the reforming of mankind. 

The holy scriptures are our great rule both of faith and 
practice ; but the precepts and examples contained in them 
are not ranged into one view under the several heads of 
duty, but are mixed and dispersed throu^out the sacred 
books. And though those books are in me hands of the 
people, and will not fail to sive great light and good im- 
pressions, when they are senously and frequently read fay 
them ; yet it must be owned, that the wei^t and con- 
viction which they carry in them are much increased, when 
the several places of the same import and tendency are 
laid together and compared, and are applied to the mind in 
their united strength. A work, which cannot in reason be 
expected from the generality of the people, unless they 
had more leisure, and greater abilities ; and a work, there- 
fore, that certainly belongs to the ministers of God'^s wcnrd, 
who have both leisure and abilities, and who cannot lay a 
better foundation of sound and useful preaching, than in 
this way of digesting the precepts and examples of scripture, 
and making them mutual explications and enforcements of 
one ismother. 

Every minister declares at the time of his ordination, 
that he is determined to instruct the people committed to 
his charge out of the holy scriptures, ana that he will be 
diligent m reading and studpng them. And I am fully 
persuaded, that this method of comparing scripture with 
scripture, which is so very beneficial to the people in plain 
and practical points, will also be found upon trial to be 
the best method that a minister can take, in order to fonn 
a just notion of the spirit of religion in general, and of 
the meaning of such particular passages as are less plain, 
and need explication. Whether the difficulty arise from 
the phrase and language of scripture, or from some pecu* 
liar offices and usages of those ancient times, or from any 
seeming incoherence in the reasoning and argument: in 
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all these cases, and I will add, in aU other difficulties, of 
what kind soever, the frequent reading of holy writ till 
the style and spirit of it becomes fammar to us, and the 
comparing particular passages with others of like nature 
and tendency, will appear to be our best help and most 
sure guide. And whoever has patience ana resolution 
enougn to proceed and persevere in this way, though he 
may go on slowly, will go on surely, and 6nd himself in 
the end a far greater proBcient than those, who, neglect- 
ing this method, shall wholly betake themselves to asrist* 
ances of other kinds. Not that any assistance is to be 
neglected, which may furnish us with knowledge of sd 
high and valuable a nature ; but my meaning is, that, in 
general, scripture is the best interpreter of scripture, and 
that the comparing scripture with scripture is the surest 
way to the true understanding of it ; and therefore, that 
recourse ought not ordinarily to be had to the other ways 
(however seemingly more short and easy) till this has been 
fiiUy tried, and the mind still calls for further light and 
assistance. It was the sapng of a great man, that the time 
which he thought he spent best was between his Bibl^ 
and his Concordance: and however expositors may be 
useful, and even necessary, upon some particular points, 
yet it is very certain, that no person who is possessed of 
those two, and has not at least a competent knowledge of 
the holy scriptures, can fairly charge his want of knowledge 
upon the want of books : on the contrary, it can be a want 
of nothing but industry and application in the business of 
his profession. 

But whatsoever means or helps of other kinds we may 
have recourse to for the right understanding of the holy 
scriptures, there are two which will be always necessary, 
and which are equally in every one^s power, viz. a sincere 
de»re to know the will of Grod, in order to practise it when 
known ; and earnest prayer to him for the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit, in all our inquiries concerning the revelations 
which he has made to mankind. 

V. But, notwithstanding the greatest care and most se^ 
lious endeavours in mimsters to render their discoursed 
useful and edifying, we must not expect that preaching 
will have its full effect, unless there be some preparatioii 
also on the part of the hearers. For as no discourses in 
any art or science can be tolerably understood, where the 
cetera! terms and principles belonging to them are not 
leamt in the first place; so those particularly of religioii 
mudt in giieat measure be lost, unless the people be pre^ 
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Ered to receive and apprehend them, by a general know- 
Ige of the language and principles of Chnstiaiiitjr. TUi 
shews us the great necessity there is to be careful and di- 
ligent in the work of catechising, or instructing youth m 
the general principles of religion ; because upon that it 
mainly depends, whether our preaching shall be suoceaifiil 
or not ; in other words, whether people shall be capable or 
uncapable, during hfe, to hear and r^Eul religious diaoounn 
with pro6t and deUgfat. And as none who is a foithfid 
labourer in Grod^s vineyard can be indifferent, whethor the 
seed which he sows shall grow up or die ; so, in proportiaa 
to every one^s desire to see that seed grow up to perfec- 
tion, will his care and diUgence be to prepare the soil fir 
the kindly reception of it: a preparation, which must be 
b^un in repeating the Catechism by heart ; but, if it end 
there, will not avail much to the purpose of profitable 
hearing. And therefore it is of great use, and indeed ne- 
cessity, that children be likewise obliged to oommit to 
memory such plain texts of hcdy scripture, as confirm aad 
illustrate the several branches of the Church Catechim, 
and thaU as they grow up, they be exhorted to peruse aad 
consider some oi those larger catechisms, which give a mofe 

Srticular insight into the Christian faith, and which thore- 
:e may be properly said to finish the preparation that we 
are now speaking of. 

VI. The directions which I have been hitherto oBenng 
relate to the performance of public duties and offices in 
the church. But you are not to reckon your ministeritl 
cares at an end as soon as these are over; there hems 
other pastoral duties of a more private nature, to whi(£ 
you are equally obliged, though not in law as incumbents, 
yet in conscience as the ministers of Christ. 

For instance, dissuasives from vice in general, or even 
from this or that particular vice, when ddivered from the 
pulpit, may possibly not be heard by the persons who are 
most guilty ; or if they be heard, men are apt to be partial 
to themselves, and not to reckon, that what is dehvered 
equally to all concerns them more than their neighbours; 
or those general dissuasives may be capable of additions! 
strength from particular circumstances in the condiuon of 
particular persons ; the mention of which in public wouM 
be more apt to harden than reform. In these and the like 
cases, ministers will ofttimes see very great need of private 
admonition and reproof; and if those prove ineTOCtusl, 
there is one step further, which they either ou^t to make 
themselves, or procure to be made by the officers of the 
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churchy and that is, the presenting of obstinate offenders 
to the spiritual power, to bring them to public shame, and 
to deter others from falling into the like practices ; and so 
to deliver the Christian name from the scandal of open and 
barefaced wickedness, and our church from the reproach 
of suffering it to go on with impunity, and in defiance of 
her laws. Two vices I will name in particular, which are 
more common and more daring than the rest, drunkenness 
and swearing : but notwithstanding they are so very com- 
mon, and that the canon concerning presentments makes 
express mention of those two by name, yet I believe they 
are seldom found among the crimes presented: for what 
reason I cannot conceive, unless it be that the laws of the 
state have appointed temporal penalties for them. But as 
there is notfamg in those laws that has taken away the au- 
thority of the church, so is there no cause why the exercise 
of that authorit}r in these particulars shoula be disconti- 
nued ; at least, till we see tne temporal laws executed with 
greater zeal and better effect. 

In the next place, there may be those under your care, 
who are troubled in mind, or afflicted with scruples; and 
as Christ, in the words of the prophet, was sent to bind up 
the broken-hearted, which our Saviour also has specially ap- 
plied to himself; there can be no doubt, but you are obliged 
-to attend the same work, and to consider yourselves, in this 
respect among others, as his ministers upon earth : endea- 
vouring to discharge this branch of your office wisely and 
prudently, and to be able to resolve doubts and difficulties 
which relate to conscience, by a competent knowledge in 
casuistical divinity. 

This is oftentimes the case of sick persons; whom a 
lowness of spirits naturally subjects to doubts and distrusts, 
either wholly groundless, or far more dark and dismal than 
they need be ; and who in that condition are great objects 
ci your compassion. Or it may happen in other instances, 
that the fears are too well founded, upon the sense and 
<x>nsciousness of a wicked life ; and in that case they have 
still the more need of your counsel and assistance, to di- 
rect them in the gre^t affair of their souls, and the most 
probable methods which then remain, of making their peace 
with God. Or, though there be no doubts or fears of any 
sort, yet the bare weakness of body and mind calls for 
your assistance in prayer to God; which, besides the other, 
effects, is usually a great comfort and refreshment to them. 
Upon these accounts, our church has made it one part of 
the business of every minister to visit the sick ; ana ther^ 
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remainB yet one more duty in case of their reooverjr, name- 
ly, to be often presanff tnem to a serious reflectioa inno 
the danger they have been in, and a remembranoe of toor 
solenm vows and promises while they had death befosre ihat 
eyes. 

And while I am mentioning the pastoral duties €3i a more 
private nature, I must not omit that of making peace, and 
oomposine differences among neighbours; a w6rk, which 
certainly belongs to the preachers of peace and the nmns- 
ters of the God of peace, and for which they are goienJly 
much better qualified than other men, by th&r equal in- 
fluence over both parties, and the equal relaticm they beer 
to both. Acoordmgly our church, in her Ordinatioa-Ser- 
vice, reqiures of every person who is to be ordained a so- 
lemn declaration and promise, ^^ that he will maintain and 
*^ set forwards, as much as lieth in him, quietness, peaoci 
<^ and love among all Christian people, and especially among 
<' them that are or shall be committed to his charge.^ 

These and the like duties of a pastoral kind (wnich I ciD 
private, by way of distinction from the public duties in 
the church) do immediately result from the nature of your 
office and ministry, but are not so strictly bound upon yoa 
by the laws of church and state, as the public duties are: 
a circumstance, which adds much to the honour, as wdl is 
merit, of discharging them diligently ; since the more tUk 
appears to be the effect of your own choice and indinationi 
the more it endears you to the people, and is the strongest 
testimony both to them and yourselves, that you are acted, 
in the whole course of your ministry, by a true princn[de of 
conscience, and a tender concern for the souls of men. 

VII. But besides public instructions from the puljnt, and 
admonitions and reproofs in a private way, there is another 
sort of teaching, which is no less effectual, and that is, by 
our lives. This is a daily and hourly lesson to the people; 
and that, without which all other lessons are fruitless and 
ineffectual. And for this reason, even the heathen writen 
made it a necessary qualification of a good orator, that he 
should be a good man ; one, whose reputation for probity 
and sincerity might be a pledge of his dealing honestly 
with them, and might, by consequence, give every persua- 
sion and ar^ment its full force. Much more is this a ne- 
cessary qualification in a Christian orator, the great deagn 
of whose preaching is to persuade men to be good, upon 
the considerations of duty to God, and of future rewards 
and punishments; and it would be an extraordinary de- 
mand on our part, if we should expect to be thought an* 
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cere and in earnest in persuading others to be good upon 
those motives, on anj less terms than the being very good 
cmrsdves; not only m those negative Aegreea mkich pass in 
eommon account nir goodness, (the not being drunkards, 
nor swearers, nor prouuie, nor unclean, and the like,) but 
i that goodness, I mean, which consists in a steady and unu 
I fimn exercise of the graces and virtues of the Christian 
i4-. life; that which makes us fit to instruct and reprove, and 
^ to be patterns and examples to the flock of Christ. 

With those views of instruction, reproof, and example, 
and the unblameable character which tnese offices require, 
every clergyman solemnly promises at his oi^ination, 
^ That he will be diligent to frame and fashion not only 
^< his own life, but also the lives of his family, according 
^^ to the doctrine of Christ, and make both himself and 
** them, as much as in him lieth, wholesome examples and 
**' patterns to the flock of Christ,^ And the rules of the 
diuroh have descended to the minutest circumstances in 
their outward demeanour, and even appearance ; to, the end 
every thing about them may be grave and serious, and ]»•> 
note firom the gaycties of the world: more particularly 
their habit; which hath been ever considered as a certain 
mark of distinction from the laity, not only in the time of 
their officiathsr, but also in their travels; and which, b^ng 
stidi as is suitable to their office and character, is justly 
accounted a token of inward seriousness and oomposedness 
of mmd, and (as the canon of our church expresses it) ^^ is 
*^ one good means to gain them honour and estimation Stem 
^ the people."" 

For the same ends, the laws of the church in all ages 
have restrained clergymen frdm many freedoms and diver* 
flkms, which in others are accounted allowable and inno- 
cttBft: being ekher sudi* Exercises as are too eager and 
▼icdent, and therefore unagreeable "to that sedateness and 
gravity which becomes our function ; or such games and 
sports as frequently provoke to oaths and curses, which 
wm can neither decently hear, nor, at that time, seascmaUy 
vepnive; or such concourses and meetings, as are usually 
aeeompanied with jollity and intemperance, with folly and 
levity, and a boundless liberty of discourse; which are 
^^ery unfit for the eyes and ears of devout and serious 
CSlnistians, and among which temptations it is by no meatis 
piofier to trust so nice and tender a thing as the reputa- 
tion of a clergyman. The canons of our own and other 
churches abound with cautions and prohilnl^onB of thk 
wiUfre: and the wisdom of tkem is fidly justified in ex- 
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perience ; by which (if we will but make our own obaer- 
vations) it will be found very clear, that the <li£Eerent de- 
grees of respect and authority which ministers enjoy, de- 
pend upon no one thing so much, as th^ mixing en* not 
mixing with the laity, in those diversions and freedoeui of 
life. It is true, the submitting to such mixtures may gain 
them the reputation of good-nature; but that reputadoo 
may be easily got and maintained without it, ana is cer« 
tainly bought too dear, at the expense of their proper dii- 
racter, as ministers of the gospel. Or, it may c^ear them 
to free and irregular livers, who dehght in nothing moie, 
than to see clergjrmen willing to become sharers m their 
irregularities. But whether that, in the end, proves the 
foundation of inward respect, or inward contempt, is too 
{^in to be made a question. 

VIII. This is a snare into which the younger clergy me 
most apt to be drawn, and I know but one way that will 
effectually prevent their falling into it; which is, the en- 
tering into a course of studies suitable to th^ professicxi, 
particularly of the holy scriptures ; with a resolution to go 
through and finish that course, in the best maim^ that 
they are able, and their circumstances will admit ; <N]t of a 
laudable desire, not only to be qualified in all respects for 
the discharge of their duty, but also to improve and eniidi 
their own minds, and not to remain stranj^rs to any parts 
of knowledge, which it is proper for divines to be ac- 
quainted with. This will always secure to them an agree- 
able entertainment at home ; and whenever they de^re di- 
version abroad, (which it is far from my intention to dis- 
courage,) it will incline them to seek it diiefly among thdr 
own brethren, and among the most serious- and knowioff 
part of the laity ; and there the pleasure will be doubled 
by the mutual improvement of t>ne another, without dan- 
ger of giving scandal, and without temptation to irr^u- 
larities of any kind. 

And there is the greater need, in our days, to press upon 
the clergy a diligent application to the studies of th^ pro- 
fesaon, with regard as well to the dissenters, whose teacb- 
ers, generally speaking, are more learned than in Conner 
days, as to the papists, who are more diligent than ever 
in corrupting and seducing the members of our commu- 
nion. Against the assaults of both these, the parochi^ 
clergy cannot furnish themselves with any better armour, 
than those excellent treatises which were written by the 
London divines, in the reigns of king Charles and king 
James the Second. But, besides the attacks from those 
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two quarters, there is in our days a further need of study 
and application in the clergy, with r^ard to the younger 
gentry ; too many of whom, out of a k>ve of novelty, and 
under pretence of thinking with freedom, are l)ecome 
sealous advocates for such doctrines and principles, as 
subvert the Christian faith, and destroy the divine mission 
and authority of a ChrisUan ministry and a Christian 
bhurch. The broaching of these schemes carries in it a 
show of new discoveries, and of a penetration which dis- 
dains to go on in the common roaid, and in both these 
respects is calculated to feed the vanity of young men; 
who are therefore eager on all occasions to discover and 
maintain their sentiments, and think it no small matter of 
triumph, when they meet with clergymen unacquainted 
with the cause, and not able to manage the dispute against 
them. This is an open attack upon our common Chris- 
tianity, which it is tne more immediate work of the mi- 
nisters of the gospel to maintain ; and as many as shall 
take care to furnish themselves with proper and sufficient 
armour for that end, and shall employ it zealously, as they 
see occasion, against these enemies of religion, will be ac- 
counted faithful soldiers of Jesus Christ. Especially, if 
to thdr study and reasoning, by which they are able to 
bear up against the attacks of freethinkers, they add the 
powerful argument of an exemplary and truly pastoral life ; 
nrhich is a sort of argument that is easily understood by 
the people, and carries in it an irreastible force. No doubts 
will ever grow in the minds of the people, whether that 
pastor is a messenirer and ambassador of Christ, whom 
^ see diUgent iiTinfonning them, both by doctrine and 
example, concerning the will of Christ; nor can they evei^ 
be persuaded that uiey are not his shepherds and his stew- 
ards, who watoh over their flocks with such care as becomes 
those that believe themselves accountable to their Lord and 
Master. 

And that you may never be unmindful of the relation 
which you bear to Christ, and of the duties incumbent 
upon you in consequence of that relation, I must earnestly 
recommend to you a frequent and serious perusal of the 
forms of ordination^ especially that of priests; where, to- 
gether with that relation, you will see the solemn engage- 
ments which you entered into at the time of your ordina- 
tion, and fina the chief offices of the ministerial function 
distinctly laid out; and all this in such an excellent and 
lively manner, as cannot fail of making great impression 
t^n a serious mind. 

Y 2 
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The two qualifications laat mentiofied, namely, a goed 
Ufe, and a serious amplication to the study of diYine nut' 
ters, are the principal ingredients in the chaiacter cf a 
dersyman; those, without which he cannot only do no 
service in the church of Christ, but must bring didumour 
to his profession, and great mischief to the souls of men. 
On those accounts, it becomes the duty of every deivymsn 
not only to be possessed of those qualifications him^j 
but also to use his utmost endeavour, that none but sudi 
as are {^bssessed of them be admitted to holy orders, or 
the cure of souls ; and much more to take care that- he be 
not accessary to such admissions, by joining in undue tes- 
timonials for those ends. It is a duty wmdi every msn 
owes to truth, not to give his testimony to things whick 
he either knows to be false, or does not know to be tme: 
it is a duty which every clergjrman owes to hia bishop, 
not to deceive and impose upon him : it is^ further, a duty 
which he owes to the churoi whereof he is a member, not 
to be the means of sending into it ignorant and uninnrthy 
ministers: and, last of all, it is a duty which he owes to fan 
own soul, not to involve it in the guilt of all that wnj^t^M^ 
which such ministers do to the sows of others, and of sH 
that scandal and reproach which they bring upon their 
profession and order. By these and the like cxmsidem- 
tions, every clergyman must arm himself against the im* 
portunities which are usual on such occasions, and against 
all the arguments of compassion, and friendship, and neigb* 
bourhood. And whoever considers this matter aright will 
not only refuse to join in undue testimonials, but must 
think himself obliged, when he sees others joining in them, 
to convey beforehand such private intimations, as may kad 
the bishop to further inquiries, and hinder him from prO' 
ceeding, till he shall have given himself proper satisfactiflii 
in some other way. 

IX. From the distinction mentioned under the nxth 
head, between public duties, to which ministers are strictly 
obliged by the laws of the church, and the duties of a 
more private nature, which, though not so strictly bound 
upon them by the laws, are very important brandiea of the 
ministerial office ; from that distinction, I say, there arises 
another duty, namely, residence; as this is necessary to 
the due discharge of all those pastoral offices which are of 
a more private nature. And I choose here to resume that 
distinction, as a proper ground of the duty of rendenoe, 
because it has been ur^ed to me by some, as a suflicicBt 
reason why I might indulge non-residenoe, that iibef 
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should be near enough to perform the dutiet cf the Lord^s 
di^ in person, a&d if any necessary business should faU 
out on the week-da^s, as buryings, christenings, or the 
like, some neighbouring clergyman would be ready to at- 
tend. A way of reasoning, which rests upon this supposi- 
tion, that there are no mmisterial duties, but such as are 
made expressly necessary by the laws : and it will appear 
\ to be T^ w4>g reasc^ing, when it is con8iderecl,^W 
many excellent ends there are, which either cannot be at- 
tained at all, or at best in a very imperfect manner, with- 
out personal residence. Such are, a daily oversight and 
inspection, and, by that means, a constant check and r&- 
straint upon evil practices of all kinds, and upon the growth 
of oMTupt customs and habits among the people : such are 
also, a more intimate knowledge of their spiritual estate, 
and occattonal exhortations and reproofs, and, that which 
exhorts and reproves most e£Pectual]y of all, the daily sight 
and influence of a good example : to which we must add, 
the being always at hand, to observe and compose differ- 
ences, before they grow too strong ; and to assist the rich 
with counsel, the sick with comfort, and (according to your 
abilities) the poor and distressed with seasonable relief; and 
to perfcmn among them all neighbourly and charitable 
offices of the like kinds^ which are not only excellent in 
themselves, but are the means of endearing ministers to 
their people, and of opening a passage into their hearts for 
spiritual instructions of all sorts. 

I am aware, that there is one case which makes constant 
readence impracticable, and God knows it is a case too 
common in most dioceses, namely, the insufficiency of s 
maintenance ; which renders it necessary for the bishop to 
commit the care of more than one pansh to one and the 
same hand ; and, in such cases, we can only exhort and en^ 
treat ministers to have those good ends seriously in th^ 
thoughts, and to endeavour after them as far as such un- 
avoi&ble absence will permit But the cases which I now 
mean are those of convenience only, not of necessity ; and 
my desire is, to obviate all applications for indulgence on 
such occasions, by convincing the clergy, that personal re* 
sidence is of too great importance in tne ministenal office, 
to be sacrificed to private convenience. 

I. am also aware, that there are cases, in which the laws 
of ditirch and state suppose and permit ministers to be ab- 
sent frcnn their cures ; particularly the case of plurahties, 
and of rendence in cathedral churches: but, in regard to 
these, it is my duty to take care, thai such absences be not 
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more long, and more frequent, than the laws intend and 
direct By the express tenor of the dispensation, ewerj 
pluralist is bound to preach thirteen sermons every year at 
the place where he does not ordinarily reside, and to keep 
hospitality there for two months ; ana hj the forty-fourm 
canon of our church, every bishop is enioined to take care^ 
that all such residentiaries of his cathedral church, as have 
also parochial cures, be obiiffed to return to them as soon 
as ever their statutable residence is performed. Nor is it 
a sufficient plea for the habitual absence either of plunl- 
ists or residentiary-canons, that they have curates under 
them of good abilities and with sufficient salaries, who offi- 
ciate in their stead. For though it is to be hoped, cm one 
hand, that all curates will remember, that in the eye of the 
law and in the nght of God they stand dunrgeable widi 
the cure of souls; and, on the other hand, that all such 
incumbents who enjoy those additional advantages will 
freely and of their own accord allow such salaries to their 
curates, as are suffident and reasonable; yet is there a 
great difference, in the point of ability to do good, be- 
tween incumbents and curates. The curates, ordinarily 
speaking, must be supposed to have less knowledge and 
less experience in their profession, and not to have near so 
much mfluence and authority, as incumbents personally 
residing : and, not to insist upon the natural relation there 
is between a pastor and his people, a shepherd and his 
flock, which certainly ought to rest upon the mind of every 
pastor, it will be hard to persuade the people, that the care 
of their souls is the thing at his heart, if they receive not 
a reasonable share of pastoral offices, by way of return for 
the revenues of the church. 

From hence it appears, that where the law indulges 
non-residence, it does not intend a total disdbarge from 
the care which was originally committed to incumbents, 
but only a discharge so far as it necessarily follows from 
the ground and reason of such indulgence; and when that 
ceases, the obligation to a personal care and attendance 
returns of course. And even in the times of necessary 
absence many things may be done by an incumbent, to 
shew that he is far from reckoning himself dischaiged 
from all manner of care : the needy may be relieved, poor 
children may be sent to school, useful books may be dis- 
tributed, inquiries may be made from time to tmae coo- 
ceming the state of persons and things, and proper direc- 
tions may be given to the curate for his behaviour and 
studies, that he may be trained up to be an useful preacher 
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■ and a prudent pastor, and thorougfaly oualified for a pan>- 
i diial cure of his own, whenever it shall please Proviaenoe 
n to call him to it. A circumstance, which makes some 
fi amends to the church for the mischiefs of non-residence, 
and has doubtless a good effect, where learned and ex- 
perienced incumbents make it their care to direct young 
persons in the study of divinity, and to frame their min£ 
to a pastoral life. 

But, with whatever misfortunes, mischiefs, and incon- 
veniences, non-residence may be attended in itself, and by 
unavoidable necessity, it is certain that these ought not to 
be increased beyona what the laws allow, and natural ne- 
cessity requires ; but, on the contrary, to be made up and 
balanced by an exact observance of the rules which the 
church has laid down for the supply of the cures. Every 
incumbent has the cure of souls committed to him by the 
Inshop ; and he needs no other commission, while he con- 
tinues to attend that cure in person. But if either the 
law discharge him from constant readenc^, or the bishop 
dispense wim it, on account of health, or for other reason- 
able cause; in those cases he has no power, in virtue of 
his first commission, to transfer the cure to what hand he 

E leases, but, upon such failure of personal attendance, the 
ishop is the proper judge of the fitness of the person who 
shall be appointed to the cure. And if he were not the 
judge, the consequence must be, (what I have too often 
found by experience,) that numbers of cures will remain in 
the hands of persons, concerning whose abilities, morals, 
opinions, and even orders, the bishop has not the least 
satisfaction. An abuse, so unwarrantable in itself, and so 
pernicious in the consequences, that I shall think myself 
much^ wanting to my duty, if I do not put in execution 
the laws of the church upon thii^ head; especially since 
his grace the lord ^archbishop of this province, in his di- 
rections to his suffragan bishops, hath eitpressly recom- 
mended to us, ^^ That we make diligent inqmry concerning 
** curates in our several dioceses, and proceed to ecclesias- 
^^ tioal censures against those who shall presume to serve 
>< cures, without being first duly licensee thereunto; as 
*^ also against all such incumbents who shall receive and 
:^^ employ them, without first obtaining such license.^ Or, 
at least, without satisfying the bishop concaxiing the cha- 
racters of the persons they employ, till such hcense may 
conveniently be obtained. 

• Arcbbiabop Wake. 
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And when I am speaking of curates who enter upcm 
parochial cures without the lioenae or knowledge of the 
ordinary, I cannot omit to take notice of the yery mis- 
chievouB and im^ular practice of obtaining titles to coreii 
for the mngle end of obtuning holy orders m virtue of such 
titles, without any intention to serve the cures. This is a 
shameful imposition upon bishops, and defeats the wise 
end of the thirty-third canon of our churdi, whidh was to 
prevent the needless multiplying of deraymen, bcymd 
what the present occasions of the church require ; and 
this, when it happens, exposes the church to contempt, 
and the persons to reproach, and lays them under tempta- 
tions to submit to mean and sometimes indirect methods 
of application for preferment, and gives great advantMS to 
mercenary patrons. To prevent those evils as mudi m 
may be, I shall insist upon a solemn declaration to be 
made by every incumbent who gives a title £or orders^ thsl 
such title is true and real; according to a ^form whidi is 
printed for that purpose at the end m these Directions^ sad 
which I expect to be the standing form of all titlas that are 
sent to me. 

X. Hitherto I have applied myself to you^ aa wou stand 
intrusted by God and nis church with the adnnnistratioo 
of divine offices, and the care of souls. I must now my 
somewhat concerning another kind of trust, which is not 
indeed so high and important in its nature, but yet is 
such, as cannot with a good conscience be neglected; I 
mean, the patrimony of the church; without which, we 
could not, humanly speaking, have established cures, nor 
by consequence those many advantages of constant per- 
sonal residence, which I Kave enumerated uiKier the last 
head. Religion therefore is nearly concerned, that due 
care be taken to preserve and continue things, whi^ are 
such manifest su][^rts to it. And I need not say oa whom 
that care rests, since all our laws consider the churdi as in 
a state of minority and pupilage, and every incumbent ai 
the guardian, for the time being, of the rights of his own 
church; who therejGore stands obliged to transmit them 
entire to his successors, and is guilty of a breadi of trust, 
if through his neglect the church shall suffer loss or dimi- 
nution m profits or conveniences of any kind; if the 
houses shall run to decay, or the glebe he injured in til- 
lage, fences, or trees; or the tithes be diminuhed, by ub- 

^ This form has been omitted, as being no longer in general use. See the 
Clergyman's Assistant, 2d edit. p. 315. 
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due GOiDj[)o»itioiia) and by custimis and moduses growiog 
and gaining str«3gth in his dme. 

Where no house is, the law does not think it reasonable 
to inflict the penalties of non->reMdence ; and therefore it 
takes great care, where houses are, to keep them in due re- 
pair ; not only in a habitable, but, as an andent constitu- 
tion of our church expresses it, in a decent state ; such aa 
13 suitable to the character of a clergyman, and to the con* 
dition of a person who has had a liberal education, and 
such as may make personal resid^ice easy and agreeaUe. 
This is what the laws of the church require of every clergy- 
man, under severe penalties: but my present business is 
not to explain the obligation of law, but to enforce the o1>* 
ligation of conscience ; having far more delight to see jus- 
tice done to the church freely, than by constraint; and 
kjQowing how much m(»re agreeable it is to the sacred cha- 
racter and function, to be led into what is right by a sense 
of duty and conscience, than to be driv^i into it by the 
threatenings and penalties of the law. And a matter of 
conscience this certainly is, not only in itself, as it is the 
betraying a trust which the church commits to incum- 
bents; but in the consequences also, as it brings a great 
charge and difficulty upon the successors, and, wnicfa is no ' 
smaU aggravation of the injustice, a charge that might have 
been prevented at very little expense, by an early care in 
the predecessors ; the failings in falmcs }oemg like those in 
our bodies, cured and amended at small expense, if taken 
in time, but by delays becoming very chargeable, and ofU- 
times incurable. 

The thing then to be guarded against in this matter is 
delay; whi% must occasion a heavy burden somewhere: 
if upon the incumbait himself, it is great folly ; if upcm his 
successor, it is great injustice. Nor is it enough to satisfy 
the conscience under such delays, that their executors will 
be accountable to the next successor ; since they know, that 
the utmost which the law itself allows in that case, though 
generally much more than would have prevented the mis- 
diief, bears no kind of proportion to the real damage which 
the successor sustains by such delay. 

When I i^)ake, under the last head, of the many mis- 
chiefs of non-residence, I industriously reserved one of 
them for this place, viz. the decay and ruin of parscxiage- 
houses. It may be sumx)6ed, ordinarily speaking, that 
ekrgjrmen will provide for decency in the places where 
they dwell, not only from a sense of duty to God and the 
(joiurch^ but for tlieir own convaiieiice and caredit, and to 
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secure themselves from the contempt c^ their neig^boun. 
But we see too little of this, where incumbmts do not 
personally reside; the houses, in that case, usually fiilling 
into the hands of farmers, who are no further ccncarnea 
either in conscience or credit, than to keep them in a mere 
habitable condition. And where pluralists, who enjoy a 
double portion, can prevail with th^nselves to leave the 
houses of the church to the mercy of such inhabitants, 
they must have forgotten, not only the obligations whidi 
rest upon them in common with other incumbents, but 
also how unseemly it appears in them, to be less forward 
in doing right to the church, the more she enables them to 
do it ; to be less kind to her, the more bountiful die is to 
them. 

The mischief and injustice which attend those n^lects 
in the repairing of parsonage-houses do equally attend the 
n^ect of chancels, the care whereof is assi^ied, by the 
laws of the church, to rectors; who, by bestowing upon 
them a decency suitable to that most sacred offioe of our 
reli^on to which they are appropriated, do not only invite 
the parishioners to preserve tne church in a clean and de- 
cent state, but also leave the neighbouring impropriators 
without any colourable excuse, if they do not ngfat to the 
chancels under their care; which undoubtedly they will 
be less forward to do, as long as they can be kept in coun- 
tenance by the neglect of spiritual rectors. 

The like reasoning from the obligation of consciaMX 
will equally hold with regard to the possessions of the 
church ; both as they are a trust in the hands of the pre- 
sent incumbents, ana as the neglect or abuse of them is a 
great damage and injury to the successors. In the case of 
temporal possessions, if one is tenant of an estate for life 
only, and destroys the woods, or lets the houses and fences 
run to ruin, or uses the grounds otherwise than in a fair 
and husbandlike way ; the law accounts all this a plain in- 
justice to the next heir, and accordingly, at his ^motion, 
will give satisfaction for the damage done, and put a stop 
to such abuses for the time to come. In the case of eccle- 
siastical possessions, the next incumbent is not known, 
and patrons ofttimes live at a distance, or may not think 
fit to give themselves the trouble of interposing ; bu( inas- 
much as the being a tenure for life only is the foundation 
of the injustice, the crime is the very same here as in the 
case of temporal possessions; and tne less hold the law 
takes of it, the greater need there is to urge and enforce 
the obligations of conscience, and to beseech incumbents 
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to have a watchful eye over their agents and tenants, that 
the glebes be not abused by them, either in those or any 
other respects. 

In like manner, and upon the same obligations of con- 
science, great care ought to be taken in the ordering and 
management of tithes ; that no unreasonable compositions 
be made, nor permitted at any hand to grow into moduses ; 
which have already swallowed up so large a share of the 
patrimony of the church beyond the possibility of a re- 
trieve, and which therefore ought to be immediately bro- 
ken, where they are not yet arrived to a legal establidi.- 
ment. Nor must the clergy, when there is need to call in 
the assistance of the law, be discouraged by the fear of be^ 
ing thought litigious ; since, besides the special obligations 
upon them not to see the church injured, they have cer-^ 
tainly the same privilege with other men, to maintain their 
own just rights. So far are the clergy fiom deserving such 
a censure, that it is to be feared they are rather more easy 
and indulgent than is fairly consistent with their dutv to 
the church ; and if inquiry were to be made into all the 
suits that have been commenced for tithes, it would be 
found, that the instances in which they have miscarried 
bear no kind of proportion in point of number to those in 
which they have prevailed. But if any clergyman shall 
have entered unhappily into settled engagements for his 
OMm time, the church may however expect this justice 
from him, that he take care to inform his successors, ei- 
ther by an entry in the register-book of the parish, or by 
scHne other method equally proper and sure, that such 
continuance of the selfsame payments through a' succes- 
sion of years was owing not to any legal comporition or 
modus, but to special agreements between him and the 
parishioners* 

I doubt not, but those prdudicial compositions, which 
are slid by degrees into settled moduses, have been owing 
in many instances to the supineness and negligence of in- 
cumbents; but I am also afraid, that in some instances 
they may have been owing to a far worse cause, and that 
is, bonds of resignation, exacted by patrons, and ^ven un- 
awares by clergjnnen; which are not only inconsistent 
with the oath against simoniacal contracts, and contrary 
to the laws of the church in all ages, and upon both these 
accounts an unhappy entanglement to the minds and con- 
sciences of clergjnnen; but are also the means of enslav-* 
ing them during life to the will and pleasure of patrons, 
and particularly of tempting them to submit to all the 
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most unreasonable agreements and oompontioDs far tithes 
which can be proposed. 

These things are but small, in comparison of the duda 
which more immediately belong to the pastoral oflBce ; but 
the mischiefs occasioned by the neglect of them are not 
small ; nor ought any thing to be so accounted, whidi is t 
necessary means to preserve the rights of the church, and 
to enable the parochial clergy to go through their pastond 
labours with comfort and success. In the pursuit m wHA 
excellent ends, you shall always be sure at the best assist- 
ances that are in my power; and you cannot fail of a wpd- 
cial blessing from Heaven upon your undertakings, wUk 
you continue to express your zeal for the honour of God 
and the salvation of souls, by a faithful and oonacientioitt 
discharge of all the parts of the ministerial functicm. 

And now, my brethren, haying laid before you what I 
thought proper concerning the puolic service of our cfaurdi, 
and the provisions for a public ministry to attend that ser- 
vice, and having suggested such rules in relation to both, 
as seem to me to render them most effectual for the great 
ends of religion; I must beg leave to mention one wag 
more, and that is, the obli^tion that lies upon us all, not 
only to make the due admmistration of these a blessii^ to 
our own time, but also to do iEill that lies in our power to 
ensure the enjoyment of them to our latest posterity. In 
pursuance of this, ^I must entreat you to be very mligent 
in inculcating upon your people this most plain and im- 
portant truth, that there is no means, under God, of con- 
tinuing these invaluable blessings to us or our posteri^, 
but a zealous and resolute maintenance of the succession 
to the crown in the protestant line ; there being no thought 
more visionary, nor any reasoning more absurd, than the 
supposing that a protestant service and a protestant -mi- 
nistry can prosper or subsist under a popish prince. Put 
them in mind, (as many, I mean, as did not see it, or 
seem to have forgot it,) that the experiment has been al- 
ready tried, and not only failed, but that the swift progress 
which was then made towards the destruction of our reli- 
gious rights left the nation a most convincing proof of 
what they are to expect from a popish prince ; all princes 
of that religion being equally bound in conscience to en- 
deavour the extirpation of a pfotestant church. And let 
me further entreat you to urge upon particular persons, as 

^ This was added upon occasion of the plot, which had been laid aod car- 
ried on a little before that time, for abrogating; the protestant successioD, 
and setting a popish pretender on the throne. 
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you see occasion, tbe regard the^ owe to their religion 
and country ; and also, how abominable it must appear to 
all honest and sober minds, to find the general tenor of 
their actions and discourse a direct contradiction to their 
oaths. Above all, let me beseech you to make it your 
care, that every thing in your own conduct and conversa- 
tion be exactly agreeable to the oaths you have taken; 
and particularly, fail not to let your parishioners hear the 
king and the royal family constantly prayed for before ser- 
mon by name ; which I must peremptorily insist upon, as 
well in compliance with the canon of our church to that 
purpose, as to remove a reproach which the omission of it 
must occasion, as if such clergymen had not taken the 
oaths sincerely, and therefore are willing to avoid, as much 
as they can, all public notice of the king and the royal fa- 
mily, and all expressions of regard and respect to them : an 
opinion, which being joined to the remembrance of their 
having taken the most strict and solemn oaths of fidelity 
and abjuration, must lessen the rieverence of an oath in the 
minds of the people, and weaken the credit and authority 
of the clergy, ana be a great hinderance to the success of 
their ministnr in general. 

Finally, 1 must entreat you to go one step further in 
your expressions of zeal for the kmg and the protestant 
succession ; and that is, to endeavour to remove out of the 
minds of your people all those unjust jealousies and preju- 
dices against his majesty and his administration, which 
you see sown among them by the professed enemies of 
his government, with a design to overthrow it. And this 
I may and ought to press with the greater freedom and 
earnestness, both because the diligence of the enemy in 
sowing jealousies and spreading misrepresentations is in- 
cnredible ; and also because I can declare with the greatest 
edncerity, that I am firmly persuaded, that our good and 
gracious king has nothing more in his desire and inten- 
tion, than to preserve the constitution, as it stands esta^ 
blished both in church and state. 
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Reveretid brethren, 

I. When I hdd », „rta^ n«^ of *» d|„c«e, I 

Eut into the hands of the clergy a book of Directions, re- 
tting to the due discharge of the ministerial office, and 
the several branches of it And having made it a rule ever 
since to put the same into the hands of every person who 
has been instituted or licensed by me, as containing the 
several heads of duty, which I judged necessary to be at« 
tended to by every one who takes upon him the cure of 
souls ; having, I say, done this, there nas been no need to 
speak to you upon those heads, in the several visitations 
which I nave held since. And therefore I have usually 
chosen for my subject on these occasions such incidents 
relating to the church, or clergy, or religion, as have fallen 
out between the several visitations ; in order to give you a 
dear insight into the facts, and to make such applications, 
for our cpndtict and practice, as they naturally led to. And 
this is the method which I shall continue at present ; but 
I must first entreat your patience, while I further press 
and enforce one particular branch of the forementioned 
Directions. What I mean is, the distinction that is there 
made between duties legal, the neglect of which is punish- 
able by the laws of church and state, and duties pastoral, 
which are not expressly enforced by laws and pei^ties, as 
the others are, but yet are bound upon us by a more sa- 
cred tie, and that is, the obligation of duty and conscience, 
founded upon a serious sense of the nature and ends of the 
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ministerial function, and of the importance, or rather ne- 
cesnty, of those pastoral labours, towards a suooeflsful dis- 
charge of it. Such are, private admonition and repnnf ; 
the taking the advantage of sickness or other calamity, 
(which are apt to open the mind to instruction,) to infuse 
into your people serious and good thoughts, and such as 
may make the most lasting impression; to endeavour to 
convince and reform those who are found negligent in die 
great duty of resorting to the public service of uie churcli, 
or not careful enough to be present at the beginning of it; 
and, to bring all, in general, to a just sense of the obliga- 
tion they are under, to give a mligent attention of ttie 
mind in* all the offices of religion, wnether public or pri- 
vate. To which I must add, as a branch of thc^ pastoral 
office which is never to be for^tten, private exhortation 
to parents and masters, where it is found needful, to fit 
and prepare the youth under their care to be publicly cate- 
chised, together with those of their neighbours; and fur- 
ther, to accustom their children, from the banning, to a 
rejgular attendance upon the public worship of the amreli, 
with a decent and orderly behaviour therein ; and, to ched 
the first tendency they observe in them to any inegti- 
larities in life : duties, which are of great importance to 
religion, and to which parents and masters are strictly ob- 
liged, in pursuance of the powers that Grod has given then 
over their children and servants. But yet, in many casea^ 
it will require some care and pains on the part of the mi- 
nister, to make parents duly sensible either of the import- 
ance of those duties, or the special obligation they are un- 
der to perform them. And would to Grod they could be 
further convinced, how many and great blessings, spiriuud 
and temporal, the practice of family devotion wcnild pro- 
cure to them and tneir household ; and how just and rea- 
sonable a thing it is, to express their thankfulness to Grod 
for the supports of life, and to beg a blessing upon them, 
as oft as they feed upon the fruits of his bounty. 

II. These private applications, though no part ci the 
legal and ordinary offices of the church, are of great mo- 
ment towards the preserving among our people a seriooi 
sense of religion ; or rather, are absolutely necessary to 
the ^ving the legal offices their due effect. Men, for in- 
stance, are not over-fcM-ward in applying to themselves the 
public admonitions which are heard from the pulpit, nor apt 
to be duly affected in hearing them, unless they be privaterf 
put in mind, as there is occasion, of the more particalar 
concern they have in them. Next, if men can be Inrougfat 
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to serious thou^ts and resolutions, in the time of sdckness 
.*or other calalnity, by private applications, it may reason- 
ably be hoped, tnat nrom thenceforth the exhortations of' a 
-more public nature, while they find themselves in health 
and at ease, will take the faster hold of them. Again, if 
jnen will not attend the public worship of God, or, attend- 
*uig it, will Behave themselves there m a thoughtless and 
jneghgent manner, it is, to them, as if there were no pub^ 
lie worship at all. And lastly, if children be not early in- 
structed in the general principles of their reli^on, but re- 
main straneers to the sense and meaning of the terms 
under whi(£ they are couched, the public discourses they 
afterwards hear will neither be understood nor relished by 
them; at least, will lose much of the instruction they 
.would have conveyed, and the impression they would have 
made, if the hearers had been duly prepared, first, by a 
general knowledge of the principles of tneir reli^on, and 
next by an habitual reverence for the public devotions and 
instructions of the. church ; as ordinances of God^s own ap- 
pointment, and as a spedal means of obtaining his grace and 
ravour, to all those idio religiously attend them. 

By this it appears, of how great importance, or rather 
necessity, these pastoral duties ate, as well for the ^ving 
the legal duties their operation and e£Pect, as for the keep- 
ing up a true sjnrit or reli^on among our people. And, 
surely, there never was a time, when reli^on did more 
eamesdy call for those pastoral endeavours to support it; 
CT rather, to preserve it in being. Nothing is more evi- 
dent, than that a great looseness, both in principle and 
practice, is graduaUy descending to the middling rank, under . 
the influence and authority of higher examples, and through 
a too gireat disposition in corrupt nature to approve and 
foUow them. And nothing can iiinder this infection from 
descending lower and lower, till it becomes general, and we 
upon the pcnnt of being overwhelmed by it, but a diligent 
endeavour on the part of the parochial clergy, to check and 
reaist it; particularly in the methods already mentioned, 
add such others of the like Icind, as tend ip establish the 
people committed to their care, both in the principles and 
the practice of the Christian religion. 

III. I need not tell you, what gross representations have 
been made both here and in the Plantations, as if the ge- 
nerali^ of the cletgy of the church of England were shame- 
tvSfy remiss and negligent in the pastoral office. Tins slan- 
der upon our church and clergy has been publicly spread 
and avowed in a very'unworuiy and licentious manner,,. 
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and has received a reprdiension, thongh more gentle dm 
it deserved, in a late pastoral letter against the enthnaifli 
c^ these days. But however, the lepraaches ef those on 
may be so f ar <tf use to us, as to be made a fresh imals- 
ment to care and diliffence in the o£Boes belongiiiff to ev 
function ; that, after tne example ol St. Paul in a wLe cbk^ 
we may aU off all occasion qf slander frbm them wb 
desire occasion. And since it is not to be expected, thi^ 
amongst such a number of clergymen, there ahould be, is 
all, the same degree of zeal and activity in the dSuduatgt 
of their duty; those of them who have been hitherto ]m 
zealous and less active than their neighbours, must la- 
crease their diligence, upon this, among other motiva^ 
that they may cut off alt occasion of slander fioni thoK 
who seem not to be ill-pleased with any handle for it 
And we must all of us remember, that we cannot do 
ffreater justice and honour to our established churdh, tfaas 
by makmg it appear, in fact and experience, that ita mks 
and orders, pursued and invigorated as thejr always oog^ 
to be, are an effectual means of promoting piety and good- 
ness among the members of it ; an honour for Which it mmt 
at all times be mainly indebted to the care and Tigilanoe of 
parochial ministers. 

It is pow an hundred years since the like danxNirs were 
raised and propagated mrouehout the nation against the 
established clergy; as a body lazy and unactive in the 
work of religion, and whose defects in the discharge of 
their duty &d greatly need to be suj^lied by iunerant 
preachers. And these preachers, under a notion of greater 
zeal and sanctity, and by pretences to more than ordinaij 
measures of the Spirit, drew afetr them confused inultir 
tudes of the lower rank, and did all that was in their power 
to lay waste the bounds of parochial communion, and to 
bring the established service into disgrace. And we csa- 
not have a more pregnant testimony, how mischievouB 
such practices are to religion, and how productive not only 
at confusion, but of blasphemy, profaneness, and the mast 
wicked and destructive doctrines and practices, than these 
and the like effects which they then had, as they are set 
before us at large in the histories of those times. A suf- 
ficient warning to all who have a serious concern for reli- 
gion, and a just regard to public peace and order in ehurch 
and state, to use their best endeavours to oppose and sup- 
press that spirit of enthusiasm, which is now gone out, 
and which cannot be opposed and suppressed more efieo- 
tually than by preserving the bounds of parochial commu- 
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nion, and opponng all breaches upon them; and then by 
cprenr minister's satisfpng his people, in the oourse of a 
mgiiiar life and a diligent discnarge of all duties and of- 
fioes, pastoral as well as l^al, that they need no other in^- 
atrucdon^ nor any other means and helps for the saving of 
their soids, than those which the church has provided for 
them : on suppocdticm, that the people, on thdr parts, will 
seriously embrace those means and helps, and religiously 
conform to the established warship and discipline, and 
aufamit to the advice and instructions of those to whom 
the providence of Grod has committed die care of their 
aoiils. 

IVt And for the keeping up this ^|ood disposition among 
jour people, let them be maae sensible of tne excellencies 
at the public c&eea of our church ; as a service that com- 
pnsea all and every brandi of Christian devotion-— confes- 
maa of ons^ and declaratidn of pardon, to penitent sinnerB 
^ suitable and edifying mixture of psalms and hymns and 
the scriptures of the Old and New Testament — acknow- 
led^oits of our own weakness, and addre89es to God for 
^nntual aid and strength-Mxmfessiims of faith, and re- 
inembrances of duty to Qod and our neighbour, as set 
forth in the Ten Commandments, with the prajrer after 
every brandb^ to incline the heart to the performance of it 
*-Hnipplications for averting all evil, and prajrers for ob» 
taining aU good, to soul^ Dody, and estate— interoesEoons 
for blessings to others, and thsoiksgivings for mercies to 
ounelves^special prayers for the divine blesmng upon 
Idoigs and counsellors^ civil magistrates, and spiritual pas- 
ton ; as those, throqgh whose pious and wise administra^ 
tioii, national Uesangs and benefits^ spiritual and t^npo- 



iai^ are in the ordinary oourse of prondence conveyed to 
Biankhid^tsgedier with particular prayers and thanks. 
givings adiq)ted to particular seasons and occasions-— to 
which are added, proper iMces for a devout and solemn 
jdministration of every Christian ordinance and institution 
f"!f«nd the whole conceived, as public liturgies always have 
been,. and alwi^s ought to be, m a language that is grave» 
aerious, and expressive; without any of those irregular 
fliflhta and redmidanoes, from whidi ext^npore prayer is 
aeUom free ; and least of all, that sort of it, wnich jore- 
sumptuously fBUhers itself upon an immediate dictate of the 
SpintofGod. 

I have only to add upon this, head, that next to the 
exoellenoieiB of the liturgy itself, and that know- 
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ledge or rather feeling of those excellencies, wfikh a re- 
verent rq;ard and attention will breed in thie heart d 
every sincere worshipper; next to these, I say, notUng 
contributes more to tne possesung the minds of the peo- 
ple with a due sense of those excellendes, than thie mi- 
nister'^s giving the offices, throughout, the just advantage 
of being peiformed in a solemn, ' serious, md aflfectienate 
manner. 

And as to a personal respect to yourselves, and a due 
r^ard to your instructions ; the apostle has plainly pointed 
out the way to secure these, when he grouiids tne obedi- 
ence and esteem of the people upon the watchfulness and 
diligence of the pastor. His lesson to the people is,'6kjf 
them that have the rtile over you, and submit yowriehegj 
' and why? because they watch for your «oub, as^they M 
fmui gwe an account And aoain. Esteem those toAo an 
coer you in the Lord, very highb/ in lace; and why? fir 
their work^s sake. — Where there is a due watchfulness imd 
working on one side, there will very rarely -be wanting a 
due love and esteem on the other. 

V. I have taken notice before, that one branch of these 
pastoral duties, that every minister is bound to discharge, 
IS admonition and reproof; which cannot be perforoMd 
from the pulpit, without the danger of hardening, instead 
of reformmg. And this being, in truth, the most difficult 
part of the ministerial office, and yet highly necessary to 
DC done, and also done in such a manner as may make the 
greatest impression, and give it the most lasting efPects; I 
cannot omit to mention one expedient, which may make 
that work less difficult to mimsters, and more ^ectoal 
upon their people. What I mean is, the having in thar 
possession some small tracts a^nst particular vices and 
the more notorious defects in dutv, to be occasionally put 
into the hands of those who are found to be going-on in 
any habitual sin, either of commission or omission, and 'so 
to need a mofe dose and forcible application; whether it 
be by way of restraint from vice, or incitement to duty, as 
the case requires. As this is the j?entlest method of pro- 
ceeding, there is the least hazard of giving offence ; ana as 
the tracts themselves are both short and plain, they are 
most likely to be read and considered ; and they make a 
much deeper impresinon upon the mind, than either ge- 
neral admonitions from the pulpit, or particular admoni^ 
tions by word of mouth. A great variety oi tracts, cal- 
culated for that use, is constantly provided by the Sidity 
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jUir promoting Christian Knowle^e^; the members where^ 
gf are entitled to as many as they apply for, at one half of 
the {»rime cost ; which reduces the price to a trifle. And, 
that no part of my diocese might want the oonyenience of 
being furnished with them as they see occasion, the in- 
cumoents of the seyeral market-towns haye readily agreed 
to take the trouble of becoming members of the society, 
and so haye put themselyes in a condition to furnish th^ 
iidshbour% whether clergy or laity, with as many as they 
flhml need. 

This may seem, at first sight, to be a matter of small 
mcHSient, but in the effects it will be found by experience 
not to be small. And great need there is in this degene- 
rate age .to haye recourse to all expedients, whether great 
or smiQl, for putting a stop to the growth of vice and wick- 
edness, and tor raising and keeping aliye a spirit of reli- 
ffion among us ; the first, to ayert the judgments of God 
mm fallinir upon a sinful nation ; and the second, to make 
U8 , propj o^ect of his mercy and forbearance; Vice i. 

Sown bold and headstrong, and has well nigh broken 
96e from the last restraint, that of shame. And though 
the powers put into the hand of the civil ma^strate for re- 
straining and suppressing it, are very great, the fruit and 
eflFect <«r those pwers is found by experience to be very 
small. Nor is it to be expected, that the spiritual powers 
should be able effectually to encounter it m the way of 
disdpline and censure, while they are fettered to such a 
degree, and liable to be interrupted in almost every step 
they take. 

.And, as to the clergy; the utmost they can do in the 
way of punishmejit is, m the most prudent and respectful 
manner, to put the magistrate in mmd, that the authority 
with which he is intrusted is not only for the preserving 
of peace, but likewise for the punishment of vice ; one as 
a duty he owes to his prince, and the other as a duty he 
owes to his Grod. Both these are the duty of civil magis- 
trates; and it is greatly to be wished, that a due regard 
may always be had to tx>th in the appointment of them ; 
and much to be wondered, that any magistrate, who is 
otherwise a. serious person, and frequents the public ser- 
vice of the church, and appears to have a sense of duty in 
all other respects, should need to be put in mind of this 
branch of it, when the scripture so expressly charges it 

• At their office No. 67. Lincolii's Inn Fldds. 
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upon him, and when he is so freouently reminded of it in 
our own liturgy ; which makes it tne prayer of liiiii and si 
the whole oongr^don, ^Hhat all who sre in Butbantj vuf 
** truly and indi&rently minister justice, to the ptmisfameBt 
<* of wickedness and vice, and to the nudntenanoec^ true rd- 
** rion and virtue." 

Upon the whole ; till we see a greater probalnlity, tfaatns- 
donal wickedness and vice will be restrained and kept undor 
in the way of authority, coercion, and censure, the g^^f^ i^ 
fuge of religion must be in the parochial clergy ; and to their 
pastoral labours, under the divine blessing, the nation will 
DC chiefly indebted, if vice do not grow triumphant, md 
Grod do not visit us with some remarkable judgmoit ; or, 
which is the heaviest judgment of all, ^ve us over, and i^ 
move his candlestick from among us. 
' This is a melancholy subject; and the thought of na- 
tional judgments, an uncomfortable scene ; but yet no way 
unfit to be opened and represented before thoae, wfaoi, ujf 
their vigilance and activity m their several stations;, have iC 
so much in their power to prevent them. 

And though you may not find such a measure of sucoen 
as might be expected from your pastoral labours, be not 
discouraged, but labour on. Some of the good ^ed joa 
now sow, though seemingly dead for the present, mif 
hereafter, by the blessing of God, take root, and spmg 
up ; or if it do not, you, however, are sure of your rewara 
from God. 

The earnest wish of religious and good men always has 
been, and always will be, to see the world ^row better; 
and it is more peculiarly the duty of the miniaterB of the 
gospel to use tneir best endeavours to make it bettor* 
But it must be remembered at the same time, that it is a 
great work to keep it from growing worse. And therefine, 
though that part of the vineyard which the providence of 
God hath committed to your care should not increase in 
fruitfulness so sensibly as you could wish, do not despoDd, 
nor be discouraged, as if you were an unprofitable lar 
bourer ; but consider, for your oHnfort, how soon it wouM 
be overrun with thorns and briers, (the fruits of the seed 
sown by the wicked one,) if you did not watch their growth, 
and use the best methods you can to keep them under, (xr 
root them up, and to sow the seeds of region and fnety in 
their stead. 

VI. Next to the care of promoting the practice erf reli- 
gion in our particular stations, there is a gena^ obligation 
upon us all, to use our best endeavours to preserve and 
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nuuiitaiii the l^al establishment of it in this church and 
nation, as the most sure foundation, not only of preserving 
and order in church and state, but also oi preservii^g 
promoting reli^on, and the practice of it, within the 
several districts which that estabushment has fixed; pro- 
vided there be no failure, either on the part of the minister, 
I or on the part of the people. And where either of these is 
^ the case, the constitution cannot justly be charged, if it 
fail of attaising the ends of its establishment. 

There ate mree sorts oi people among us, who, plough 
of different principles and views, do yet agree in their 
I enmity to ihe established church: they who disavow all 
g revelation; they who are against all establishments, as 
J sudii; and they who diislike our present establishment. 
These, all together, are a formidable body of men ; ready 
,, to join, upon any fair prospect, in an attempt upon the 
, oonstitutioa of our church ; and^ therefore ought to be 
I diligendy watched and guarded against by all the true 
I lovers of it. 

, As to the first sort of enemies, they who disavow all re- 
vdation ; it is not to be wondered, that they contend with 
so much earnestness for no establishment, because they 
know how greatly a regularity, order, and uniformity in 
the public exercise of religion, tends to preserve the ho- 
nour of it, and to defeat their scheipes for promoting in- 
fidelity. Of the truth of which we need no other evidence, 
than me particular zeal which has been shewn by the chief 
patrons of infidelity, against all religious establishments, 
under colour of their being destructive of the seneral li- 
berties of mankind; whereas, in truth, they are destructive 
of nothing, but of that general licentiousness in prin^ 
etple and practice, to which the schemes and pursuits of 
mese people have so visible a tendency. And they know 
very well what they do, when they are contendmg for 
such a confused and irregular state of things, as not only 
HaturaUy tends to expose religion to reproach and con- 
tempt, but has been found by experience so to do. 
■ And therefore it has sometimes been a matter of wonder 
with me, that the second sort of enemies, those, I mean, 
who profess a serious regard to religion, but are yet against 
any national establishment, should not see that they are 
domg the work of the common enemy; especially when a 
nation of gathered and independent congregations, with- 
out any fixed parochial districts, is, at first fflght, so very 
big with confusion; and when they cannot but know, 
vehat a monstrous degree of profaneness, enthusiasm, and 
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immorality it produced, when the experiment was made 
m the days of thdr forefathers. 

As for the third sort ; those who are satisfied conoen^ 
ing the expedience, if not necessity, of a national estabUi- 
ment, but are dissatisfied with the present; it is tme 
enough to enter into reasonings with them, when ihej 
have agreed among themselves, what the establishment i^ 
which they would introduce in the place of the piesent 
.They have, indeed, in many of theur writiiqpHiinufled ex- 
ceptions against our liturgy, and some other pirta of our 
constitution ; (and what human constitution was ever per- 
fect ?) but what they have hitherto done in that way nu 
been mainly to justifjr th^ separation from the natiooal 
church, and soes little further than to the pulling down 
the present rabric. But, surely, it is most unreasonaUe 
in them to expect that any one who is well satisfied witk 
the present should be willing to part with it, till he has a 
full aihd entire view of what is to succeed in its place ; L e. 
till he is enabled to form a judgment for himself ;. first, 
which of the two is most agreeable to the word of God, 
and the practice of the first and purest ages; and next, 
which of them is best calculated to answer the ends of 
peace, order, and unity in the church, and makes the best 
provision for the instruction and edification of every parti- 
cular member of it. - . 

yil. Next to a sincere zeal and endeavour to keep up a 
serious sense of religion among your people, and a reverent 
regard to our established worship in subservience to that 
great end, there is another point which also demands your 
care, namely, the establishea provision which our oonstito- 
tion has made, to support the clergy with comfort mider 
their pastoral labours; and which, in that respect, is directs 
ly subservient to the great end of religion. What I mean 
is, the patrimony of the church, and the conveying it to 
the successive incumbents, unhurt and undiminishra. A 
caution, which I know you will not think unseasonable to 
be repeated^, when you remember the two attacks diat 
have Deen made in parliament ; the first, commonly called 
the Tithe Bill; and the second, of a later date, ana distin- 
guished by the name of the Quaker's Bill ; both of them 
indeed defeated in the first attempt, but, I doubt, not so as 
to discourage a second. 

You may remember, that the design of the Tithe Bill 
was to establish exemptions from tithe for ever, if in a 

^ See Directions, p. 328. 
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oertun number of years no tithe at all had been paid. 
This, if the bill had succeeded, would, as to exemptions, 
have made an entire chance in the present law of tithes. 
As the law now stands, the incumbent is entitled at all 
times to sue for tithe of common right, and the proof of 
the exemption rests upon the occupant and landholder. 
Suit, if such a bill shall ever succeed, the proof will be 
It upon the incumbent ; and he will fail in his suit, un- 
g^ shew, that tithe has been paid within the time 
limited hf the act. And this, a new incumbent may not 
be able to do; partly, because no tithe may have really 
been paid«rithin the time, through private agreements or 
personal indulgences, by one or more of his predecessors, 
or throu^ a natural inactivity, or an unhappy inability to 
sue for It ; and partly, through the difBculities of making 
proof a! payment of tithe, where it really has been paid 
within the time ; whether through a n^ligence in keeping 
accounts by former incumbents, or through the concea£ 
ment of those accounts by their executors; or through 
the fear of the poor to displeaQC the rich, and an unwil- 
lingness in one neighbour to be witness against another. . 
The manifold' and visible inconveniences which such a bill 
must bring upon the church, if it should pass into a law, 
make it the duty as well as interest of the whole body of 
the clergy, not only to do all that is in their power to 
obstruct It, but in the mean time to be guarding carefuUy 
against the consequences of it, if (which God forbid) it 
should ever succeed; by getting tl^e best information they 
can of the ground ana roundation upon which the claim 
of exemption rests, and whether it be such as the law will 
support ; and if it be not, to enter into proper measures 
for overthrowing it, while it is in their power, and before 
it receives a final establishment from such a law as we are 
now speaking of; which has been already attempted with 
great zeal, and may probably be attempted again. And 
as to moduses also, to take care to vary their agreements 
and compositions for tithe ; and having, from time to time, 
made due entries of such variations, to givp spedal direc- 
tion that the evidences thereof be faithfully transmitted to 
their successors. 

And to induce incumbents the more effectually to pro- 
vide against all encroachments upon the patrimony of the 
church, whether by exemptions or moduses, they must 
always remember, that as they are the proprietors K>r their 
own time, and that by as good a, title as any other estate 
is enjoyed, whatever the enemies of the clergy may pre- 
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tend to the ooDtnury; so they are likewise giiardiam nd 
iCTistees for God and his diinrch \ and, as such, are hound 
in oonsdence to use all reasonable care, that the ri^ts cf 
their respecuve churches be by them transmitted entire Id 
suooeeZTmcumbents. 

I need not say much of the other attack that has been 
flsade upon the patrimony of the churdi, I mean, the 
Quaker^s Bill ; both because it b of a later date, and be- 
cause the mischievous consequences of the billp while it 
was depending in parliament, were publidied to the woiU, 
and cannot be so soon forgotten by the cleigy, whose 
more immediate concern it is. It is enough to *mj in ge- 
Bfflral, that if it had passed into a law, the whole tiody ef 
the clergy would, in umumerable cases, have been depnved 
at once of the benefit of the established coulrts of the 
realm, ecclesiastical and temporal; that all iqyprdienskn 
jGnim those courts and the exact and regular proceedim|8 
therein, which at present do in many cases disoounige t£e 
Quakers from bong so vexatious to the clergy as -tbeir 
principles lead them to be, would then be removed ; that, 
if these restraints were removed, incumbents would be ex- 
posed to all the arts, concealments, and vexations, that 
they have reason to expect from a people, who think the 
der)^ have no right to tithe, and who are so fiur from 
e^irmng an obli^tion to pay, that thejr think themselves 
bound in consaence to do all that is in their pow^ to 
avoid it. These are difficulties which the passing such a 
Ull into a law would bring, more or less, upon me whole 
body of the clergy ; but would fall most heavily upon the 
poor vicars, whose all would frequently come within the 
compass of such an act ; and, as it conasts of small tithes 
which are not so easily ascertained, does greatly need the 
assistance of the established courts for that end. And, God 
knows, with all the assistance that the laws can ^ve, the 
clergy find it difficult enough to bear up against the many 
advantages, which the Quakers, as a kind of body cor- 
porate, and that of no small influence and zeal, are known 
to be in possesion of. And how greatly would the diffi- 
culty be mcreased, if the present advantages of the laws 
should be taken from them ! 

VIII. To conclude ; As the laws of the land are on the 
side of the church, it is not only her interest, but her duty, 
on all proper occasions, to take the benefit of them, and to 
endeavour to defeat all attempts that may be made to de- 

Erive her of that benefit. But, at the same time, it must 
e remembered, that against all manner of attempts, whe- 
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ther upon the constitution, or upon the rigfatB of the 
church, our best defoice and greatest security will always 
be, the love and esteem of our people ; and the only true 
way to be sure of this is, an exemplary life, a drcumspect 
behaviour, a diligent discharge of tne duties of our station, 
and a visible concern for the good of souls. These, I say, 
-will, in all events, be the best security to our church tliat 
human helps can afford, and the most likely means of en- 
gaging Grod to support and defend it: especially, if, toge- 
Uier with our own endeavours, we fail not to make our 
earnest prayer to him, to preserve it both in outward peace 
and inward purity : for its outward peace, to pray in the 
words of one of the collects of our church, << mat the 
^^ course of this world may be so peaceably ordered by his 
*^ governance, that his church may joyiuUy serve him 
^^ m all godly quietness:^ and for inwiu*d purity, in the 
i^ords of another collect, ^^that he will keep his house- 
<^ hold the church in continual godliness; and, that it may 
*^ be devoutly given to serve him in good works, to the 
*^ glory of his name, through Jesus Chnst our Lord.^ 
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My reverend bretkrenj 

JLHE providence of God having called me to the govern- 
ment of this diocese, I have judged it not improper for me 
to communicate my thoughts to you with regard to the exe- 
cution of your ministeri^ office, in order to the edificatioa 
and salvation of the souls respectively committed to your 
charge. 

To this end I shall reduce what I have to say to you 
under two general heads. 

The ^rst relates to your conduct in the actual performf- 
ance of divine offices in the house of Grod. 

The second relates to your behaviour at large towards 
your parishioners. 

In qieaking to the former, I shall confine myself to these 
four branches of your office, namely, pr«ichuigi prayiiig, 
catechismg, and expounding the holy scriptures. 

I shair begin with preaching, which is one of those 
means appointed by our Saviour, for the enliirhtenimr the 
minds, a^ening the consdei^ andl^r^tHe 
Koanners of your nearers* In order to answer these gteat 
ends, some decree of skill and address, as well as pf pains 
imd study, will be requisites and I shall, for the sake 
chiefly of such of you as have not 'been long in holy or- 
ders, communicate my sentiments with rc^^ard to the sub- ' 
ject, the composition, the style, and the pronunciation of a 
sermon. ^ . 

The subject of a sermon ought to be some pcunt of doc- 
trine that 1$ necessary for a Christian to know; or soxne 
duty that is necessary for Him to practise, in order to his 
salvation. I speak tnis in oppodtum to subtik questions 
and curious speculations, that are sbme the common level 
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€l the auditory, and which have often no other efiect, 
than to disquiet the minds and consciences of those who 
do not rightly understand them ; and if they please curi- 
ous and itching ears, yet will edify no man in faith and a 
good life. 

Upon this occainon I would recommend it to young 
preachers especially, to compose a set of sermons upon the 
chief articles of the Christian rdl^on, according to their 
natiural order and dependence. By this means they will 
improve thdr own knowledge at the same tiine that thej 
are teadiinff their hearers : but this should be done in tlie 
,j>lainest ana easiest manner, laying aade metaphysical nice* 
ties and the jargon of the schools, and especially avoidinff 
to explain mysteries ; for this is generally giving words and 
tarns without meaning; and no man has ever saooeeded in 
the attempt. 

When a useful subject is chosen, the next care of the 
preacher is to find out some proper and pertinent text, that 
will naturally lead him to pursue his suDJect, and that will 
yield him those doctrines and practical deductions whidi 
he had in his view, without force and torture. For want 
of this, the whole operation will be laborious, obscure, and 
perplexed to the composer; and the discourse vrill be yoid 
of tnat perspicuity, which is necessary to engage the atten* 
lion of the nearers. And I am sure there is no want of 
such texts upon all subjects in the Bible. 

It has given me disgust to observe in some preachers a 
certain affectation of choosing such texts as appear remote 
and foreign to their subject, that by this means they may 
have opportunity of shewing their wit and ingenuity in 
fetching that out of a text, which nobody imagined oouU 
be in it. They would do something miraculous, like bring- 
ing water out of a dry rock in the wilderness, in order to 
surprise their auditory : but this will ever give distaste to 
good judges, and there is no occasion for putting one text 
upon the rack, to make it speak that which would natu- 
rally and easily arise out. of another, that might as wdl 
have been chosen in the room of it. 

When a useful subject and a pertinent text are chosoi, 
the next work is composition, or the ranging of sisdi 
thoughts as naturally arise upon the subject, into a coii^ 
yenient order and method: tnis will be the plan of hb 
discourse; and the composer will reap no small advantages 
from this practice. 

First, As it will help him to enter all his loose and 
detacihed thoughts in their proper places, for want of 
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which MOke of them may escape him when he oomes to the 
fimdiii^ part. , 

SeooDa)|y, It will lead him to break his sermon into heads, 
is absolutel J necessary for giving strength and clear- 
to the whole, and for ensaging the attention of the au- 
dience; which will be soon uimted and tired with hearing 
flBL haraague where all the parts are run into one general 
hnaas, and nothii^ disdiictiy and specially offisred to the un- 
derstanding. 

Thirdly, The memory of the hearers wiU be greatly re- 
lieved; m a «ermon thus broken into particular neads will 
lie better imprinted, and more easily recollected, by reason 
ofihe defienaaioe and connection of the parts, where one 
Samms another s&et it like the links of a cmdn. 

And lastly. It will giTe the preacher an opportunity of 
ivterspernng apt texts of holy scripture for the suppcnt or 
illustration of every particular heacl. 

There may indeed be a faidty extreme xm this hand; for 
i have heard a sermon that has been so overloaded with 
testa txf acripture, that the thread of the reasoning was in 
a mannffl* lost, «ad the whole looked like a piece of rich 
pelshwork, without any ground appearmg at the bot- 
tom* But the other extreiiie, of a penury of sacred texts, 
prevails too nnich in our modem and. refined compac- 
tions; which, for that reason, may rather be called orations 
^Asok secmons. 

A due medium therefore ought to be dbserved in this 
case; but of the two, the latter extreme is axiBt Uameu 
mUe; &« a serknon will appear, lean and unsatisfying to a 
eeligions palate, :wfaen it is not sufficiently larded with 
wripture, out the whole ib made to rest on tiie veasonineB 
mt the preadier, unsupported by the authority of Groa's 

.iWMPd* 

J3y this means likewke he will ^become an expert tex- 
Jnary, inibidi is the first excellency of a Christiaa divine;; 
maA.€lie neople wiU 'ooeasionally lie siade acquainted widi 

. (Now this is what I call a ^sermon, in contradistmctuHi 
^ IBD loral&on, which by one imifcnira flcnv of doquence, 
latthout pmper breaka and divisions, glides like a smoiorch 
tstream over the soul, leaving no traces behind it. The 
-aioMl 4hus rdelieately sovvm Biay, like a ccnoert (tf music, 
idaUAt the ear while it lasts, but dies with the sound, and 
rffa iieardr wiU carry Uttle home, besides a insmcmbrance 
thit M was ifweetly enteitained. 

i>. She affiKit of un& will^ wihefe tthsie are any (kind df 

A a 
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talents for it, be a good style; by which I would be under, 
stood to mean that simplicity mid propriety of langiuM 
which clearly conveys the sense of the speaker into the mml 
of the hearer. When therefore, by the method before pro- 
scribed, the preacher is become master of his subject, ai 
has ranged all his materials fitly, fit words and expresnov 
will readily offer themselves to answer to his dear ideai; 
for nothing perplexes the style but a confused and perplend 
manner of thinking. > 

He therefore who would convince and persuade b 
hearers should above all things aim at that perspicni^ 
and simplicity, which are the greatest ornaments cf tn- 
guage : whereas, on the contrary, a tawdry style, C0> 
nished with flowers of rhetoric aiid flights of fancy, i&A 
are incident to young preachers, makes only a fang^ 
confusion, that glares upon the mind without enli^ites- 
ingit 

As to the doctrinal part of a sermon, the style cannot 
be too plain and chaste, though it need not des^nd to^be 
base and vulgar, (for there is a wide differenoe between 
these two,) because it is addressed to the understanding; 1 
but as the practical part is designed to move the affiactkn I 
and passions, the style may rise, and grow warm with sane ' 
heightenings of ima^ation, the better to answer tint 
purpose. 

I have only two short remarks to add on this heed. The 
first relates to the introducliGn, the second to the ccMicluaoD 
of a sermon^ - 

As to the former, if an introduction be necessary, it 
should always be short, pertinent, and leading as . soon » 
may be to the main subject of the discourse. If the teit 
needs any light from what goes before and follows it, tlus 
should be collected, and brought to bear upon the text 
with the utmost brevity and clearness ; for people are na- 
turally impatient to know what the minister would be at, 
and to have him take his main business in hand. Whei 
I hear a preacher set out with a general preamble, that hm 
no immediate relation to his text, and can never carry him 
to it but by a mighty circumference, I easily oondude 
with myself what I am to expect in the sequel of the dii- 
course. 

With regard to the conclusion of a sermon, it should be 
alwajs practical, and persuasive to a good life ; it sl^iiilil 
consist of exhortations and motives prop^ to enfioroe aoA 
duties and virtues as may pertinently arise firont the do^ 
trines and positions before laid down. For the great end 
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of preaching is to make men betters mere knowledge put 
into the head, if it does not penetrate to the heart, and 
from thence diffuse itself into the life and conversation, 
becomes not only useless, but hurtful, as it will turn to a 
man^s greater condemnation. 

I shall dismiss this eeneral head with some remarks upon 
Ale subject of pronunciation or elocution. And here I must 
observe to you, that no one manner of pronunciation will 
befit every sermon, nor every part of the same sermon, but 
tiimt it must be diversified according to the nature of every 
period ; it is impossible therefore to give predse rules where 
ID great a varietur of circumstances will arise, which require 
a difierent modification of voice and action; but every 
preacher must, in a good, degree, be left to the direction of 
ns own judgment, and the biest examples. 

All that I shall therefore attempt under this head, is to 
prcqpose some general rules that will extend to all cases, and 
dhat may be oi use for correcting some common faults and 
mistakes. 

The first is, to pronounce every word and syllable dis- 
kinctly, and to beware of sinking at the close of the period. 
This is undoubtedly the first and chiefest excellence of pro- 
nundadon, because the very end of speaking is so far lost, 
as it is not distinctly heard. 

I would not be here understood- to recommend that 
heavy and phlegmatic delivery that retails out words by 
their syllables; for this is more properly to be called 
qpelling than speaking, and is apt to tire iqen^s patience, 
uid lull them to sleep: but I mean that articulate ex- 
presnon, with rests and pauses properly interposed, which 
Aall break and distinguish the parts of a period according 
lo the sense; and herein conosts the propriety and beauty 
of elocution, which both speaker and hearer will sensibly 
enjoy. 

liiis rule is calculated for the cure of two faults that 
■re not unfreauent; one is a thick and confused delivery) 
runs syllables and words into one mass, so that the 
cannot well separate them, and the hearer is forced to 
■Bake up the sense by conjecture. The other is a rapidity 
of speech which runs off too fast to impress any distinct 
idea on the mind, by which means both the pleasure and 
profit of a sermon are in great measure lost. A little time 
and practice will certainly cure this fault, where there is 
DO natural defect in the organs. 

The second rule I would mention is, to be careful not to 
exceed the compass of the vmoe. There is a certain ne 

AaS 
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phts uUra to die organs of speedi ih every man^ and Iiis 
own feding alone can teach mm where it uea: if he ^oes 
beycmd this, his pronunciation will be harsh, unmusical, 
and disagreeable lx)th to himself and to his hearers, who 
cannot receive with pleasure what they perceive 4ie deli- 
vers with pain and violence ; bandes, that it is impossible 
for him duly to temper and govern his voice under ibeae 
unnatural straining^ and efforts. 

It is a great mistake to ima^ne that a voice must needs 
be well heard, merely because it is loud. This ia indeed 
a noble foundation n>r art and skiU to work iipmi; but 
without the aid cS these, it is often swallowed up and lost 
in itself. 

A moda^te strength of v<nce, with a due artacnladon 
of words, and distinction of pauses, will go further, even 
in a large congregation, than the tfaundei^ of hn unskilful 
ton^e; and fliis b that auamloquenHa, that mellowness 
and sweetness of speaking, so mu(^ prusled in some tf 
the Roman orators, in oppointion to the rusticity of noisy 
declaimers. 

Let me here add, by way of caution, the danser of 
fomiig and straimng the internal omanT I wbh fwete 
not an unlumpy example of this kind, and that I did not 
to this day feel the sad effects of maJdng too violent ef" 
forts in the pulpit, many je&m ago: &bm my own ex- 
perience therefore let me advise young preaStaexSj who 
nave not the most robust lungs, to have rrecdurae to art 
and management, rather than to force, for supplying that 
defect 

The third rule I would recommend to you is^ to observe 
one even and uniform manner of pronunciation. I Hvould 
not be here understood to mean, that a preacher is to oon- 
fihe himself to one simple note or sound, 6r to one decree 
of time and motion, from the be^nning to llie end ch his 
discourse'; for this is that monotonia^ or una giuedam .fpi- 
ritus ac 8(m intentio, which the great teacher of Bomui or»- 
tory explodes. 'It would be most absurd to dothu^ unless 
every thought and eVfery occasion were perf^ly alike. The 
spirit and beauty, and, I may say, the very essetaioe of pr»- 
mmoation, lies m proper emphases and accenta, abd in v»- 
rying the notes ana times pursuant to the diversity of senti- 
ments and occasions. 

But I am levelling this rule against that subsultory way 
of delivery, that rises like a storm in one pBoA cft the pe- 
riod, aiid presently sinks into a dead dihb, that will fl(adrce 
reach the ear. 1 allow that elevations and soflSenings of 
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tfaue Toice^ judiciously managed, >are hotH ornamental and liae- 
fid ; buit those sudden starts and explosions, are most ungraoe^ 
ful, and unbecoming the gravitjr of the pi^lpit, and are of no 
use, that I can think of, unless it be to startle a hearer that 
happens to be asleep : and the other extreme of sinking be- 
low the ear is still more ridiculous; far words which cannot 
be heard may as well not be spoken. 

The fourth and last general rule I would suggest is, to. 
distinguish carefuUy between the doctrinal and practical 
part of the dascourse, in the manuer of your pronunciation. 
The intention of the doctrinal part being to enlighten thef 
understanc&ig, and to lead it to the knowledge of truth, 
by cool reasoning and argumentation ; all that is proper and 
necessary here, is that simplicity of accent and emphasis, 
which may serve to pcunt out where the force of the argu- 
ment Ues \ and no man, who is master of his subject, cast 
greatly err in this part. 

But the practical part of a sermon requires a very difr 
f&peiat ecffiduct; for the mind having been before suffi- 
ciently enlightened, and the nature and obUgation of vir-, 
tue clearly proved, the intention is now to persuade tho 
wall to embrace it; to which end the passions are to be 
excited to oome in to assist the reason. And here it is^ 
that the pathetic allurements of voice will be useful and 
proper : ror experience shews us the power of the outward 
SMHiseft in this ease, and particularly that action and motion 
ddlfuUy presented to the eye, and musical sounds received 
hy the ear, produce wonderful effects on 'our pasdons and 
aTOCt]on& • It is therefore necessary, when your design is 
to raise fear or hope, joy or sorrow, love or hatred, to vary 
the aetion and pronunciation from cool and sedate, to that 
which is more waim and moving; in order to touch the 
spring of that passion which you would make use of to 
answer your eno. 

. To ckaoend to particulars in this case is impossible, b&. 
cause the variety is infinite. The simple accents required 
IB veasening are few and easy, and good sense alone will 
dive^ these; hut the* various modulations of the voice^ 
which Jfeadeat tone and cadence harmonious, are talents of 
Quite another kind : for these bedng in reality nothing but 
oifferent notes in the scale of music, require a musical ear to 
Sasm and direct ihem; and where this natural ^ft is want- 
ing, the preachy will fall into discords, and only expose 
hmiBdf by.bia attempt. 

For this reason, tne safest way is, ^nerally, of the two 
extremes, to avoid that of running into too much UHie 

A aS 
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and cadence; his defect cm this side will, at the wont, 
only not please, but an error cm the other ode will diatinb 
andf displeaae ; and it may moreover carry the appeamoe 
of affectation and self-opimon, which will expose him to om- 
tempt and censure. 

I ccmie next to the second branch of your cyfBc^ m the 
church, and that is reading the public prayers ; and I do a* 
sure you, there is no little skill recjuired to do this as it ouj^ 
to be done, I call it indeed readme the prayers, in compt 
ance widi the common phrase; but speaking^ propcnj, 
prayers ought to be prayed, and not readC 

There is a certam propriety c^ accent, cadence, and 
gesture, that befits the solemmty and seriousness cxf deio- 
tion ; and where this is duly observed, the minister vil 
find it a mat help, both to warm his own heart, and tB 
draw out the attention and affecdons c^ the cxjogi^alka. 
I do allow that prayer is a spiritual duty, and is prmwrij 
the action of the soul : but experience shews us to be » 
made and compounded, as that our souls receiTe gmt 
impresnons and changes from our outward senses. And 
therefore the minister should chcxMe those accents aoi 
gestures that are most apt and proper to excite his ofwn 
devotion, as well as that of the people : tie should pray to 
their eyes, and pray to their ears, as the readiest way tx> af- 
fect their hearts. 

But he must at the same time carefully avoid theatriod 
accents and gestures; all affectation is offensive to good 
judges ; but that of the theatre is of all others the moit 
unbecoming the house of Ood, and will disffust serioiu 
persons. And yet if accents and divernfic^tion of voice 
DC wholly rejected, the prayers will seem cold and lifielesi^ 
the attention will languish, and the devotion IcxK its spirit 
and fervour. 

There is likewise a due medium to be observed in the 
time and movement of prayers : if they are read tcx> fitft, 
they cannot impress the soul with due sentiments and af* 
fections as the minister proceeds ; on the other hand, slow 
and heavy reading will make the work dull and tiresome; 
and the impatient hearer will be apt to let loose his 
thoughts to wander upon foreign subjects, or perhaps com- 
pose himself to rest. 

So that it requires some degree of Judgment to steer 
between these extremes; and the reading of the puUic 
prayers is an art which all clergymen should set themselves 
to acquire by study and practice, and by copjring after the 
best examples^ 
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And yet I fear that it is too much neglected by those 
who are newly ordained ; and that, when they come first 
into the desk, they strike at random, and without any regard 
to prqpriety, into a certain manner of reading, which every 
boay observes to be wronj? but themselves : time and use 
will soon render this familiar; and as they never discover 
the fault, it becomes a haUt, and they never think of cor* 
recting it afterwards. 

It is indeed difficult to change a bad manner; but diffi- 
cult things may be done, and often must be done. And 
to make this point more easy, I will five you one short 
rule, which may be of use both to such clergymen as are 
yet to form their manner, and to those who have habitu* 
ated themselves to an improper one; and it is this: let a 
minister, when he opens nis book, possess his soul with 
this thoufifat; that he is going to address himself to the 

Seat Majesty of heaven and earth, who knows all his 
oughts, and beholds all his actions ; and that he is in the 
immediate presence of this adorable Being, who is very jea^ 
lous of his honour ; I say, let him possess his soul duly with 
this consideration, and he will naturally fall into all the pro- 
iirieties of prayer. 

The third oranch of your office is that of public cate- 
chising. 

The compilers of our liturgy acted very prudently in 
making the Church Catechism snort and summary, for fear 
of overburdening the memory, and rendering it distasteful 
and irksome. For this reason they did not support the 
doctrines and duties, there laid down, with proofs out of 
the holy scripture, taking it for granted, that this part 
would be supplied by the pastors of the church : this has 
accordingly been done by many of our bishops and learned 
divines, m their printed expositions of the Church Cate^ 
chism; descending to many particular questions and an- 
swers, which naturally branch out from the general heads of 
thJEit summary. 

Among these I must mention and recommend one in 
particular, composed by that most excellent prelate (now 
with Gkxl) who was my immediate predecessor in this dio^ 
oese and province, in whose steps I oeseech God to give me 
grace to tread. 

With regard to children, the chief use of catechisms is 
to treasure up the materials of knowledge in their memo- 
ries, though they may perhaps enter very little into the 
sense of them: but as their understandings ripen with 

A a4 
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time, and tb&r appetite for knowledge increaee&i it will 
be no small advantage that they have the weeds imd sm- 
tences ready stored up for use ; for thej will ea^j^ jpnt 
sense to them hereafter, and then it is that a more copoos 
exposition becomes seasonable and necessary : however, bo 
pains should be spared for enlightening them at present sc- 
cording to their capacities. 

And I am afraid that too many of your parishionoB 
who are of mature age, and even some wlio are advanced in 
years, have need to be taught what are the first prineipla 
of the oracles of Grod. Shame will hinder such from earn- 
ing to be catechised Uke children, but that ahame will be 
covered by your putting in practice the mediod I am ic- 
commendmg; for hght and knowledge will be oUiqu^ 
convened into their minds, and you wifl, by inatmctiBg diit 
dren m their presence, instruct them at the same toM^ with- 
out exposing their ignorance. 

In such parishes as afford a sufficient auditory at the 
evening service, this work may be then moat oenvemcntlj 
performed, till the short days come in ; but where tie ns- 
lishioners lie remote from the church, the moraii^ will oe 
the fittest time. It will indeed prolong the service for half 
an hour ; but they who come to worship Giod but cmee in 
seven days may look upon this as an easy oomposilion; 
and if the minister should not j^udge his pains, it will be 
hard if thejr should grudge theu" time, when they have no 
worldly business upon their hands. 

If you should at the same time take occasion to ex- 
plain and enforce the doctrines of protestantism, and of 
the established church, it might be ot great use to fnrtify 
your people, and prevent apostates, and perhaps to biing 
over such as may have the curiosity to be your beaiem 
And to speak the truth, there is no other way of eflfecDog 
this properly upon reasonable creatures and ChristiaDS, 
than the way of . reasoning and convictioii* Cocfcife 
laws may restrain and disable those who avow principles 
that are destructive to the churdi and state, and coercion 
in those cases is wise and necessary; but they can never 
convince any body : they may tie up men^s hands and 
tongues, but never reach their hearts ; this is only to be 
done by enlightening the mind, and working properly upon 
the conscience. 

I must therefore, my reverend brethren, most earnestly 
press you to be assiduous in the discharge of this part oi 
your office ; declaring at the same time, that I shall dis- 



tiBguish with my i^ards sudi nuaistarB wd QittiM#% at 
shul dUdngubh themselyea by thdr diUg^oe upon ibik 
and the folk^wing head ; 

Whieh is, fourthly, the reyiving of that ahnost anti- 
quated exercise of expouodii^ the holy scriptures to your 
congregations. 

I am afraid the bulk of your people are very little ac- 
<|uai]xted with this divine book ; some for want of incUiia*.. 
^on to read it, and others for want of proper helpa for uivi 
dqrstanding it ; and yet this is the book that is ame to mak» 
them wise unto salvation^ This book is the great rule of 
their fiuth and practice, and according to this book tliey 
must be judged at the last day. 

Who then should teach them to understand it but ibm 
pastors, who are called by that honourable name, because 
they are to feed thek people voith knowledge and tiNdern 
standing^ ? For the pries fti Ups should keep knowledge^ atid 
they should seek the law at his mouth; for he is the m^sse^ 
ger of th$ jLard of HosU^. 

By this means you wilt by degrees lead those iUlo thei 
kiK>wledge of the holy scriptures, who will not be at tbf» 
pains, or may want leimire, to read them at home ; or if 
they do read, yet, for want of ctwmentators, are aqm^ 
limes at a loss tor the true aena^^ 

Let me add, that thia eKCsrvsae will be of no small ad-^ 
vantage even to yourselves, as it will lay you under a n%^ 
cQssity of studying the WQvd of God, whidi you 9fe by 
psofession, and promise at your ordination, bound to do; 
for a clergyman can no more be imskilful in the holy sorip-* 
tores, without gi^at shame and reproacbt than a lawyer m 
die law. 

' The I^istles and Gospels, and I^efiSQns for the day, wiU 
fumiab you with choice of subjects for this work, whioi wiU 
become easy and familiar to the minister, after he has once 
luade himself master of the se^se and connection. And the 
same notes will generally sexve? as the same portions return 
in an annual rotation. 

But let me not be misunderstood: I am not rec(W-> 
mending this as an additional task, over and abpve the 
sermon, but to be substituted sometimes in the, place of 
it ; and which, in my judgment, will be more profitable ; 
eapedally if care be taken to make such practical infer** 
ences and applications in the course of the exposition, aa 
may naturally arise out of die text. This will indeed make 

> 2 Tim. iii. 15. bjer.iii. 15. «MiJLU.7. 
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it ft aermoii in another shape ; with this diflerenoe only, thsl 
the variety of subjects and incidents will enKven the atten- 
tion, and give a more agreeable, as well as instructive enter- 
tainment to the audience ; who, I dare say, will come with 
a better appetite to this exercise, when judiciously perfioniK 
cd, and fill your churches better. 

It will remain in the minister's discretion to interpose a 
sermon when he jdeases ; but he will do well to note down 
those Sundays, in order to expound in the following year 
those portions cf holy scripture, which by this means were 
omitted. 

And if the people were admonished to bring their BiUes 
wiih them, accoroing to the good old practice of our an- 
cestors, and to accompany the minister as he reads and 
expounds, they would understand and retain it better, and 
be enabled to spend an hour most profitaUy in reoidleeU 
ing and repeating to their fiunilies what they had heard at 
diuTch. 

If this custom, practised in the times €t puritanism, was 
laid aside in a licentious age, when all sanouanesa in rdi- 
ffion grew out of fashion, let us not be ashamed to revive 
It ; for it is no shame to leam that which is good from any 
body. After all, if a sermon in form should, in compliance 
with custom, be found indispensable, it may however he 
shortened to allow for the time that had been apent in the 
exposition. 

I come now to the second general head I proposed to 
to, viz. your duty at large, and out of the nouse cl 




The first I should mention is the visitatiim of the sick. 
And let me assure you, that this is a very critical office at 
certain conjunctures, and that great discretion is required for 
the right discharge of it ; for there may be danger in ad- 
ministering either too much fear or too much hope. 

To awaken a sick man to reflect upon his past life, and to 
call his sins to remembrance, in order to a particular repent- 
ance, will be of great use to him ; but care must be taken, 
not to throw him into despair of 6od''s mercy and forgive- 
ness ; for this will prevent his repentance, and shut the door 
of mercy against him. 

On the other hand, to set only the mercy of Grod before 
him, and deal out hope too liberally, will be the way to 
make him secure at a time when his soul is in the utmost 
danger, and when repentance is all that he has {or it. And 
by-standers will be too apt to lay hold of such sweet doctrine 
to their own undoing. 
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I am afraid it is too frequent for wicked livers, when 
they apprehend the approaches of death, to send for the 
minister, in order to receive the communion and absolu- 
tion as a kind of passport, which they hope will do their 
buinness at once, and carry them by a short way to heaven ; 
and indeed this is a very short way, if it would do. But 
alas ! we do not find in the holy scriptures that the way is 
quite so easy ; on the contrary, we find that repentance 
and a good life are the only sure foundation of hope and 
comfort at the hour of death. For this reason a minister 
ought not to be too ready with his absolutions; nor has 
he any warrant for it, unless the proofii of repentance be 
strong, and the nek person humbly and earnestly desire 
it,; in which case only, the rubric directs absolution to 
be given. 

And even then, it will be very proper for the minister 
to observe, that he has no power to for^ve sins absolutely ; 
but that all that he can do is to declare, for the comfort of 
the «ck, that God forgives him, in case his repentance be 
mncere, and his heart thoroughly changed. 

I confess, that when things are come to the last ex- 
tremity, repentance is dll that is in the power of a dying 
man, after a bad life : 'but God only knows, whether it be 
the mere effect of terror, or whether the heart be so 
changed as, in case of recovery, would have operated to 
a virtuous life. Charity, which hopeth all things, will 
make the best of it; but it is a very poor refuge; and as 
it would be cruel to refuse a dying man that little com- 
fort which his case may possibly admit, so it would en^ 
courage presumption in me living to give too much. 

But the case is quite otherwise wim r^ard to a virtuous 
and godly man in his last moments; here none of these 
cautions are necessary, but the minister may safely pour 
the oil of joy and hope with profusion into his soul. 

But the visitation of the inck is only an occasional branch 
of a pastor^s duty, and there is another of much greater 
importance and extent, and that is, 

Secondly, His visiting all his parishioners at th^ houses 
in a stated and a regular course. By this means only can 
he learn the true state of their souls, and all their spiritual 
wants. In the church he is to speak, and they to hear 
only ; but . his familiar conversation will give them an op- 
portunity of speaking in their turns, and of opening to him 
their doubts and scruples of conscience ; their fears, their 
temptations, and their ignorance; and he will take fit 
occafflons to admonish and reprove them privately, without 
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expottDg them to shame, aooording to our Sa^iow^s adnoa 
Tbp tenderness and regard to the character and credit ol 
an ofiender must natunQly toid to soften and reclaim him; 
but if after repeated admonitions he should prove obadnate 
and incorri^bie, then, and not till then, is he to be put to 
qp^ shame. PresentmentSy excommunications, j udidal cen- 
sures, and penances, are always to be the last resort, when 
private admonitions and expostulations have been r^ieated 
without effect. 

If there be domestic quarrels and dissensions^ the dis- 
creet advice of the minister may heal them, and restore 
unity and peace, and mutual affection between huabiaid 
and wife, parents and children, brethren and siatera. If 
reciprocal passions, or ill offices, have set ndghboura and 
friends at variance, and given rise to vexatious prosecutions 
and lawsuits, which are often occaooned hj a naere mis- 
understanding of one another, (or by malicious wbispen 
and insinuations,) he will set things in a better l^ht, and 
mollify them to a better temper ; and bring them to de-, 
dde tneir differences by the cheap and ChristiaB way of 
arbitration, to the saving of families from utter ruin. And 
indeed I have observed, that when once a minister ha% 
by his discreet, peaceable, and upright bdiaioour, esta- 
bushed himself in the good opinion and confidence of his 
parishioners, he becomes from that time a general arlMter 
iiod judge among them, and all thor little strifes are readily 
submitted to his decision. 

By the same means also he will learn if the worship of 
Grodbe kept up in families, as it ought; he will discover 
what good books are used among mem, and what bad 
ones, which may tend to corrupt their principles and 
manners. He will find if seducers have been privately at 
work in his parish, to practise on the ignorant and unsta- 
ble, and lead them astray ; and this will ^ve him an op- 
portunity to set them right, and fortify them. And I fear 
there was never more occasion for the vi^lance of minis- 
ters in this case, than in these days, when the flock of 
Christ is beset with wolves of various denominations. 

To name no more, he will learn from his own eyesi^t 
the distresses and wants of the poor families in his parish, 
which will move him both to extend his own charity, and 
to solicit that of others, for their relief. 

These and a thousand other good ends are to be ob- 
tained only by the diligence of a pastor in viating his pa- 
rishioners at their houses; so that if he should content 
himself with ofiiciating in the church only, and having 
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bardy a &ce-knowledge of tbera^ he wfll leave a j;reat part 
of his duty undene. 

It is incredible how far this practice would go towards 
reforming the people, and especially those of the lower 
rank ; for though he is doing no more than his bare duty, 
yet they would mistake it for a great honour mid conife- 
ficension on his part, to visit Uiem famitiarly in their 
homely cottages; and by. thus gainii^ their hearts, htt 
would fiad them soft to his good impresfflons, aiad patient 
under his reproofs. 

I hope, therefore, my teverend brethren, th&t you will b^ 
paiticuiarly asnduous in this brandi of yo«r duty ; and 
that, for the more easy and elftctual performance of it^ 
you will divide your respective parishes into oonvement 
clistricts, td be visited by you in a stated course. 

Need I obseirve to you, in the third and last plaoe, that 
the example of a virtuous and holy life in a mmister wiH 
have more effect upon his people, than a thousand dis^ 
ooarses from the pulpit, be they never so excellent. 

The bulk of maaftkind are much easier led by the ey^ 
than the ear; and thotirgh be should preach Hke jEui^angci) 
yet they will despise Ins dodtrihe, if they do not i^Ml it 
in his life: but when he shews himself in ali things * 
pa^em of good works, $Bad presents in his own life « fair 
oopy of all those giteces and virtues which he ireodmnKendit 
mm the pulpit, his peotde will believe hkn to be lA Midd 
earnest, and that his^Le aim is to save their sou^tt 
iFvell as his own. His hteiihty, meekness, and fomve- 
nesB, hiB charity and moderaticHi, Ms temperance and so^ 
briety, his grave, prudetit, and peaceaUe behaviour, htft 
etieouragement of rdli^on aind devotion in his^ywn taxoSiyy 
will procure reverence and authoiity to his person, «tt^ 
tkm to his preaching, and a 2eal to imitate his virtues : 
t^ey wiU think such a labomer tdorthy of his Mre; and he 
mast be of a v^ perverse temper indeed, who wffl not 
cbeetfully render him his dote. 

I mui^ here mske one observation, which most naturaUy 
arises -out of this faead^ and that is the indispensable dttty 
of tmicfing'on your regqpective cures^ for it is ef the laal^fe 
<df eitampies to be present and before the eye; so diat k 
minister who does not liveitoofie: his flock isan nev^ be vm 
example to them. ^^ 

I might here liiention, ais a lower >conndellratic)ih, the 
convenience of residence to yourselves ; not only for the 
better improvement of your glebes, and the providing of 
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more comfortable habitati(ui8 for yoursdveci and auooeMon, 
and being in the midst of your bufiineas; but also for 
avoiding all pretences of withnolding from you your lenl 
dues. 

When a minister is not readent, dither in person or by 
his curate, the parishioners are ready to plead, (and indeed 
with too much colour,) that they do not reo^ve the valii- 
able consideration of meir tithes. 

In strictness of law there is no foundation for this [des, 
because tithes are not the property of the tenant or the 
landlord, but free donations to the church by the piety 
of ancient times; which by unlucky accidents are ndloi 
into the hands of mere laymen, who can do no smrituil 
service for the same: ana in fact all estates aubiect to 
tithes were transmitted, or purchased, subject to mis in- 
Gumbrance; for which the purchaser must have paid s 

Kater price, and the farmer a higher rent, if they had 
n tithe-firee. Every man therefore must consider him- 
self not as a possessor in property, but as a trustee of the 
tenth part of the produce; wnich he holds in trust for the 
use of the parish minister; and which he cannot without 
injustice witnhold and apply to his own use, since he has no 
tide to it 

And the case is become the same where there are lay- 
impropriators; and yet these receive their tithes with la» 
grumbling and oppoedtion, though they can neither pray 
nor preach as a consideraticm for the same. 

The nonresidence therefore of the minister, or even his 
neglects of duty, are a mere pretence set up against pay- 
ing tithes; and I am afraid that if he would naciously 
remit his dues, too many of these damourers woiud readily 
dispense with his residence. 

But give me leave to observe, on the other hand, that 
if in law the minister be entitled to his dthes, the psp 
rishioners are in good conscience, and by the rules of the 
gospel, and the will of the donor, entitled equally to his 
spiritufd cares and labours in the execution of ma office 
for the good of their souls. If he reaps their carnal things^ 
it is in consideration that he shall sow tmto them spiritual 
things ; and as he is partaker of the aUar, he is required to 
uxwt at the aUar^ ; and therdTore if he proves remiss in 
the discharge of his duty, if he is not at hand to watch 
over his flock, to feed and to guard them, he miust not 

* 1 Ck)r. ix. U, 13. 
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wonder if they are untoward and difiScult in the pajrment 
of their dues; for though the kw be with him^ ^et they 
will justly set up the equity of the gospel against him. 

I cannot dismiss this general head without putting you 
in mind of one duty more, which, though it be not pro- 
perly canonical and within my province, yet is truly of reli- 
gious confflderaticm. 

I am speaking of that proviaon for your families, by a 

Erudent mana^ment of your incomes, which every man is 
ound by the laws of God and of nature to make. St. PauPs 
admoniticm in this case is at least as Undin^ as any canon of , 
our diurch : If amy one pwoide not for Im otim, and espe^ 
daUyfor those of Ms own house, he hath denied the faith, and 
is worse than an if^fidel^. 

And I am sorry to observe, that the memories of many 
dergymen lie under just reproach for their neglect of this 
dutV) which the laws of Ood and nature oblige every man 
to do. If a clergyman happens to have a temporal estate, 
something will remain for the support of his family who 
survive him ; but where his benefice is his only fiind, he 
must want natural affection and justice, or to suppose the 
best, he must be void of all thought, who spends it as fast 
as it comes in, without laying up some part of it for their 
support. Whether it be owing to indolence, or bad mat- 
nagement, or to idle projects, or whether his income be 
expended in entertainments and high livine, Msely called • 
hospitality, though it may more luroperly be called jHide 
and ostentation; yet it makes no difference with respect to 
.them, when there is nothing left for their subsistence. 

He would disdain to be told, that the only refuge of his 
vridow must be in some charity-house; and that his daugh- 
ters, after being delicately bred, must be quartered as hunv- 
ble companions upon some ^ood lady ; where, if they are 
treated oetter than servants m point of ceremony and re- 
spect, yet their condition is so far worse, as they serve with- 
out wages ; or if this should not be their good fortune, they 
must be exposed to snares and temptations, and at last pen- 
hiups fall a prey to some rich invader of their virtue^ for the 
sake of a maintenance: I say, he would disdain to be tcdd 
this, and yet he is taking the ready wa^ to bring things to 
this issue. For he well Knows that he is only a tenant for 
life, and that as he spends all while he lives, all his funds 
must die with him. 

How much better would it be for such a erne to re^ 

• I Timothy v. 8. 
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trench dl Alperfltiitiei in good time, and enter upon k new 
eoonoiBy ! What if he should not treat with wine, and rival 
men of pmnanent fortunes in his entertainments; what if 
Us wife and daughters were not to shine in silks, but be 
modestly clothed m decent 6tu&, and the saTii^ laod up 
for their fortunes; would any wise man think the worse 
either of him or them ? No ; his prudence and their hiuni- 
iity would be universally applauded, and would be set up as 
an example to other families in the like drcumstances. 

i should theiefore think it a most laudable resolution in 
levery clergyman, who is not possessed of a temporal estate, 
to lay up one half, or one thnd, or at the least one quarter 
ti his inconde, according^ as the thicu^ will bear, for the fu- 
ture occasions of his family ; and to bok upon such savings 
as not at all his own, but sacred to their use. 

It remains only that I exhort you to that which is not 
ao piopeily to be called a distinct and s^Muate head v£ 
duty, as a mode or quality that ought to run through aH 
iihe rest: I am leaking of zeal, or that* fervent desue of 
doing good to tiie souE of your parishionent, wthidi wiH 
irtiimatp and enliven every part of your duty. This is «p- 
]90sed to that indolence and lukewannness of i^firit, whidi 
always proceeds with indifference and filothf ulness in bun- 
4M8b; wineh does what is barely required, send no more, 
«nd therefore geBerafly unddxloes in every thicng. To sack 
(bempers every thing goes up hill and againi^ the grain; and 
is performed as if it were a task, which is done only because 
dt must be (done. 

But a principle of zeal will turn our duty intodelig^ 
and make us active and diligent ; it will ovsercone aH dif- 
ficulties, and spare no pains in promoting the honour erf 
Ood, and the Ovation of t^iose souls, that are oommitted 
to our chafrge. Our Saviour gives John the diaracter of a 
burning and n ^Mtimg Ught^, shining by tjse light of his doo- 
trine, and bnrningby we warmth «nd activity df his tseal: 
«nd the sitme idiould be the character of every mioisfeer «f 
the gospd. 

In order therefore to e&cite you to the efiedtnal mAs^ 
eharge of your spiritual offices with iia& laudable 1:eni|ier 
of nmid, I shftll, as I proposed, lay before you some mo- 
tives and considerations, which, if duly attended to, can- 
not fail of success. 

The first shall be taken from the nature ci that trust, 
which with your own consent has been committed to you. 

f John r. 35. 
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The touls of your j[iarishiotiet*s are your immediate charge, 
and you are to guide th^tn in the way to eterdal salTatiotl. 
Hence it is, that the office of a miniiiter is represented in 
die holy scriptuVeft under metaphors and tharacter^ import^ 
ing a Tery high tru^t. 

You are called shepherds, who are to feed the flock of 
Christ, by enlightening their minds with the knowledge of 
divine truths ; to estwlish their faith, and influence them 
to the practice of virtue. Simony son of Jonas^ lovest thou 
me? says our Saviour; Feed my sh^epS; which he repeats 
three times. The trUst is comprised m three words, but 86 
big with important matter as toight All a volume. How- 
ever, you may observe the fnincipfe and spring from whence 
it iii inferred and enforced; Lovest thou fnef strongly im- 
plying, that wherever there is a true love for our blessed 
Saviour, it will naturally operate by a zeal for promoting 
thii salvation of those souls for whom he shed his most pre- 
cious blood. 

At shepherds, yoU are likewise instructed to guard your 
flocks from spiritual enemies and dangers, especially as they 
are surrounded with those who will be asidduous. to pervert 
litid corrupt both their faith and manners. For this reason 
h good paiktor will always have an eye Upon his flock, to 
condnn those that are wavering, and to reclaim and recover 
sudi as have been led astray, being seduced by cunniiig m^, 
ijoho bxy in wait to deceive; for those wolves have ever haunt- 
ed about Christ^s fold. 

And it is in the same view and for the same purposes 
that vou are called watchmen ; for you are- to watch over 
the raith and morals of your people, and guard them 
A^nst infidelity, idolatry, false doctrines, corrupt reli- 
g^odi^ evil customd, and immoral prtotices. Son ofitum^ 
wkyt God to the prophCt, / hoaoe made thee a watchman over 
twe house of Israel; and the end follows, namely, to toam 
the wickedjrom his evU Way. St. Paul takes up the allu- 
sion. Obey them that have the rule over you, for they watch 
for your souls^. 

And here I cannot but repeat the hint of the necessity 
i^ reiiddence, whic^h is so clearly and strongly implied in 
those metaphoreh; for an absent and rambling sneOherd 
must needs neglect the safety of his flock, ahd a watoiman 
<x sentinel will-be punished if he leaves his post. 

'And lastly, to name no more, you are stewards of the 

«f John xxi. IfJ. ^ Hebrews xiii. 17. 

Bb 
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mysteries of God'^j and dispensers of the mefitns ci salvtf* 
tion in his church. The church is Christ^s housdudd or 
family ; and it is your office to administer their spiritual 
food to them, even the sincere tnUk of the wordy that so 
they may grow in grace, and in the knowledge of God that 
Saviour. 

Now these metaphors of a shepherd, a watchmaix» and 
a steward, express -m a most si^ficant and, lively manner 
the nature of that trust which is committed to every one 
^ho has taken upon him the holy character; and shew that 
be is responsible for the souls of bis parishioilers. 

And as every trust must one time or- other be accounted 
for, this leads me to the other motive, proper to excite you 
to a zealous and diligent discharge of yoinr office ; namely^ 
that you will most certainly be called to a strict acoount for 
the same. This is strongly urged by St. Paul,- in the place 
before mentioned, as an argument both to ministers and 
people to discharge their duties reciprocally ; Obey them 
tliat rule over you^for they watch for your souls j as those who 
must give account. 

And what account will a lukewarm, slothful, and negli« 
gent minister give at that day, if his unhappy parishioners 
should turn evidences against him, and, in excuse for their 
own faults, plead, that they miscarried tlirough his neglect? 
wiU he plead his obedience to the canons and rubrics, and 
that he performed every service which the letter of the law 
required ? Let me assure you, my reverend briethren, that 
this plea will not be admitted before the great Judge, and 
that the Father and Lover of souls requires much more at 
your hands. 

Canons and rubrics aire useful instruipents for keeping 
up external discipline, order, and decency in an established 
church; and it is small merit iilia cler^man to obey 
these, because he will be exposed to ecclesiastical censures 
for his neglect. But if he contents himself with this legid 
observance, and goes no further, he will be found want" 
ing when he comes to be weighed in the, balance. His 
heart and soul must be set upon his work ; he must ^ve 
up the best of his time and pains to it, labouring in season 
and outofseason\ performing many things as a volunteer^ 
which laws do not and cannot prescribe ; or he will never 
stand the inquisition of the great day^ but be ranked in 
the number of unprofitable servants. This day of reckon- 

i I Cor. iv. J. k 2Tim.iir. 2. 
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N ing miiM come; it is what you preach to others, and it is 
I what you should .seriously consider yourselves^ . fe^f , after 
li * preadung to them, you yourselves should be cast(mays\ 
i . But as. dreadful as this day will prove to slothful and 
fi merely canonical pastors, it wiu be no less joyful and happy 

4o those who have been zealous and diligent in saving the 
b souls committed to their charge. With what pleasure will 
k every such minister appear at the head of his happy flock 
if before the great Shepnerd, and in his owh words say, Those 
If ihou gavest me I have kept^ and none of them is lost! The 

ii^ht of his doctrine, and the living light of his example, 
I did not shine in vain, even with respect to himself, before 
g ius people ; for they that turn many to righteousness shall 
n .^Mne as the stars for ever and ever ^^ 
I .If any. further. motive were necessary, though one would 
i think it should not, you may turn to the Oflice of Ordina- 
I tion, and refresh your memories with the solemn promises 
j you made at your admission to the order of priests ; and I 
I would earnestly advise every clergyman to read over that 

Office once at least in every year, because stale promises 
j are too apt to be forgotten. 

i Having thus, my reverend brethren, delivered my 
I thoughts to you, though very imperfectly, upon some of 
I the chief branches of your sacred function, I hope you 
j will receive them favourably, and that they will not be 
Y quite unprofitable; and especially to such ot ^ovl as have 
I not long been admitted to the cure of souls. 
j I shall by God'^s assistance endeavour to cooperate with 
j you for promoting the great ends of your ministry ; I shall 

rejoice to live in harmony and a good understanding with 
I you ; I shall be happy in your esteem and aflection, and 
j. m giving you the oest proofs of mine. If any of you 
I should need admonitidk, you will remember that it is my 
I duty to give it, and yours to take it in good part : and I 
I hope always to give it in the spirit of meekness, and with 
. a oue regard to the dignity of your character. I shall be 

apt to take good impressions of you, and slow to believe 
r tnings unworthy of you; and would hope that this dis- 
j position of charity and benevolence will be mutual. I 

shall cheerfully assist you, as far as I am capable, with my 
. advice, and with my prayers in your behalf; and I hope 

I shall not want the benefit of your advice as there shall 

be occasion ; and especially of your prayers, that God will 

enable me by his grace to discharge faithfully the great 

» I Cor. ix. 27. ■ Daniel xii. 3. 
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trust committed to thie, for the promotidn of his glory and 
the edification of this diocese: that so, when the great 
Shepherd shall require an account of the flocks committed 
to our charge, you and I may be able to give it up with 
cheerfulness, and enter into the joy of our Lord. 

I ^hall conclude with those awful words of God to th6 
prophet Ezekiel in his 33d chapter. O son of man, I have 
set thee a watchman unto the house of Israel: tlierefore tlion 
shalt hear the word at my mouthy and warn them from me. 
When I say unto the wicked^ O wicked man^ thou shalt surebf 
die; if thou dost not speak to warn the wicked from his tray, 
that wicked man shall die in his iniquityj but his blood will I 
tequhre at time hand. Nevertheless^ if thou warn the wicked 
of his way to turn from it; if he do not turn from his way^ 
he shall ^ in his iniquity ^ but thou hasi delioered thy soul. 
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The venerable author of the following Instruct 
tions to the Clergy presented a copy of them, in 
manuscript, to every clergyman in his diocese ; and 
as they are admirably adapted to the end for which 
they were designed, we may reasonably presume 
that this instance of his lordship's aiSectionate con- 
cern for his clergy and people was attended with 
the happiest eJHfects. 

The Instructions comprehend sevet^ of the most 
important branches, of the pastoral office ; and as 
they are the fruit of long experience in the work of 
the ministry, and that too the experience of Bishop 
Wilson, they carry their own recommendation with 
them, and will, we doubt not, be favourably received 
by the reverend body, for whose use they are in- 
tended, and to whom they are most respectfully 
offered. 
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TO 



THE CLERGY 



OF THE 



DIOCESE OF SODOR AND MAN. 



Bishop s-Court, March 3, 1708. 

My dear brethren^ 

I PERSUADE myself, that you will take the following 
advice well from me, because, besides the authority God has 
^ven me, I have always encouraged you to give me your as- 
sistance to enable me to discharge my duty. 

Every return of Lent (a time when people were wont 
either to call themselves, or to be called, to an account) 
should put us, above all men, upon examining and judging 
ourselves, because we are to answer for the faith and man- 
ners of others^ as well as for our own ; and therefore this is 
a very proper season to take an account both of our flocks 
^ and of ourselves, which would make our great account less 
hazardous and dreadful. 

Let me therefore entreat vou, at this time, to do what I 
always have obliged myselt to; namely, carefully to look 
over your ordination vows. It is very commendable to do 
this every Ember-week, but it would be unpardonable neg- 
ligence not once a year to consider what we nave bound our- 
sdves to, and taken the sacrament upon it. 

In the first place, therefore, if we were indeed moved 
by the Holy Ghosts and truly called to the ministry of the 
churchy as we declared we were, this will appear in our con- 
duct ever since. Let us then consider, whether our ^eat 
aim has been to promote the glory of God with whion we 
were intrusted, ana the eternal interest of the souls committed 
to our charge, according to the vows that are upon us ? If 
not, for God'^s sake let us put on resolutions of better obe<» 
dience for the time to come. 

The holy scriptures are the rule by which we and oui* 
people are to be judged at the last doy ; it is for this wcy 
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solemnly promise, to be diluent in readings and to in- 
itruct our people out of the same holy scriptures. They 
do indeed sufficiently contain all doctrine necessary to 
eternal salvation, (as we profess to believe,) but then they 
must be carefully studied, often consulted} and the Holy 
Spirit often applied to for the true understanding of them; 
or else in vain is all our labour, and we are lalse to our 
vows. 

Upon which heads it will behove us to consider, how 
much we have n^lected this necessaiy study ; — ^how often 
we have contented ourselves with reading just so much as 
we were obliged to by the pubUc offices of the church ! — 
How apt such as read not the holy scriptures are to run to 
other books for matter for their sermons ; by which means 
they have been too often led to speak of errors and vices 
which did no way concern their hearers^ ox of things above 
their capacities :— and it has often happened, that they then^ 
selves have scarce been convinced of (and of course have not 
been heartily in love with) the truths which they have re- 
commended to others ; which is the true reason why th^ 
sermons may have done so little good. 

But when a man is sensibly affiacted with the yalue of 
souls, with the danger they are in, with the manner of theif 
redemption, and the price paid for them ; and is well ac- 
quainted with the New Testament, in which all this is plainly 
set forth ; — as he will never want matter for the best sermons, 
so he will never want arguments sufficient to convince his 
hearers, Jiis own heart being touched with the importance erf 
the subject. Under this head, we must not forget to chargd 
ourselves with the neglect of catechising ; for, as it is one of 
the most necessary duties pf the ministry, so it is bound 
upon us by laws, canons, rubrics, and constitutions, enough 
to awaken the mo$t careless among us to a more diligent dis- 
charge of this duty. 

But though we should be nesver so diligent in these du- 
ties, if our conversation be not edifjong, we shall cmly 
brin^ these ordinances into contempt ; and therefore, when 
a pnest is ordained, he promises, by God's help, to frame 
arid fashion himself andf family, so as to make botJi, b$ 
much as in Mm Ueth, wholesome examples and patterns qf 
the flock of Christ* 

Under which head it will be fit to consider what offence 
we may have given, by an unwary conversation, by (»rimi-> 
nal Hberties, &c. that we may beg Grod^s pardon, and mak^ 
some amends by a more strict behaviour for the futiH*e; 
th^t yt^ wty hft ex^^npl^ to the flocicy teaching them so* 
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brietjr^ by our strict temperante ; charity, by our feildineiift 
to for^ve ; devotion, by our ardettt zeal in thd offering up 
their prayers to Gkni. 

They that think all th^ir wotk is done, trheh the k^- 
Tice of the Lord^s day is over, do not retnember, that thfey 
have promised to use both public and private monitiohs, kh 
well to the sick as to the- whole, within their cures, as need 
i^hall require, and as occasion shall be given. Upon thift 
head, let us look back, and see how often we hav6 forborne 
to reprove open offenders, either out of fear, or frotn a siki* 
fiil modesty, or for worldly respects : — considerations which 
should never come in competition with the honour of God, 
with which a clergyman stands charged. 

Let us consider, how few we have admotiished privately ; 
how few we have reclidmed ; and how many, who are yet 
under the power of a feinful life, which we might have re- 
claimed by such admonitions ! 

Let us consider how many have be6h in ^tffliction of 
mind, body, or estate, without any benefit to their souls, for 
want of beih^ made sensible of the hand, and voice, and de- 
rign of Gk)d in such visitation ! How many have recovered 
from the bed of sickness, without becoming better men, only 
for want of being put in mind of the fears they were under, 
and the thoughts they had, and the promises they made, 
when they were in danger ! — Lastly, how many have Uved 
and died m sin, without making their peace with God, or sa^ 
tiafoction and restitution to man, for want of being forewarn- 
ed of the account they were to give ! A negligence which we 
cannot reflect upon without trembling. 

It will here likewise be proper to consider how many 
ofienders have escaped the censures of the church throusn 
our neglect, by which they might have been humbled for 
th^ sins, and others restriunea^ from falling into the like 
miscarria^s. — Other churches lament the want of that dis- 
cipline, \mich we (blessed be God) can exercise. How great 
then is the sin of those, who, by laziness or partiality, would 
bring it into disuse ! 

Because a great deal depends upon the manner of our 
p^orming divine offices, we ought to reflect upon it, how 
often we read the prayers of the church with coldness and 
indevotion, and administer the sacraments with an indif- 
ference unworthy of the holy mysteries ; by which it comed 
to pass that some despise, and some abhor the service of 
Godl Let us detest such indevotion, and resolve upon a 
beccAning seriousness when we offer up the supplications 
df the people to Gx>d, that they, seeing our zeal, may be 
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persuaded, that it is not for trifles we pray, nor out of cus- 
tom only that we go to church. 

The great secret of attaining such an affecting wi^ is 
to be constant and serious in our private devotions, which 
will be^t in us a spirit of piety, able to influence our voice 
and acUons. 

Having thus taken an account of our own engagements, 
imd heartily begged God^s pardon for our omissions, and 
prescribed rules to ourselves, of acting suitably to our high 
calling for the future, we sh^l be better disposed to take an 
account of our flock : always remembering, that our love to 
Christ is to be expressed hy feeding his sheep. 

I have observed with satisfaction that most people, who 
by their age ate qualified, do come to the LordV supper at 
£aster« Now, it is much to be feared that such as generally 
turn their backs upon that holy ordinance at other times, do 
come at this time more out of custom, or to comply with the 
laws, than out of a sense of duty. 

This is no way to be prevented, but by giving them a true 
notion of this holy sacrament, such as shall neither encou- 
rage the profane to eat and drink their own damnation, nor 
discourage well-meaning people from receiving the greatest 
comfort and support of the Christian life. 

To this end it will be highly conducive (and I earnestly 
recommend it to you) to make this the subject of a good 
part of your sermons during Lent. But let them be plain 
and practical discourses, such as may set forth the nature, 
end, and benefits of the Lord's supper. That it is to keep 
up the remembrance of the sacrifice and death of Christ, 
wnereby alone we obtain remission of our sins, and all other 
benefits of his passion. That it is a mark of our being 
members of Chrisfs church, a token of our being in cove- 
nant with God. That a sinner has nothing but this to plead 
for pardon, when the Devil or his conscience accuse him be- 
fore God. That we ought to receive as often as conveniently 
we can, that, as Peter Damien expresses himself, " the old 
^^ serpent, seeing the blood of the Lamb upon our lips, may 
" tremble to approach us.'** That Jesus Christ presents be- 
fore God in heaven his death and merits, for all such as duly 
remember them on earth. 

Let them know, that a Christian life is the best prepara- 
tion; — that God respects sincerity of heart above all thmgs; 
which consists in doing what God has commanded us, to the 
best of our knowledge and power. 

Let them know the danger of unworthy receiving, with- 
out full purposes of amendment of life. And that they 
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nliay know wherein they have offended, and that they may 
have no cloke for their wn, it would be very convenient, 
fK>me Sunday before Easter, to read to them some heads of 
a^-examination, (leaving out such sins and duties in which 
none of them are concerned,) such as you will find at the 
latter end of the Whole Duty of Man, and in many other 
books of devotion. 

But to make your sermons more effectual, (and I desire 
it and require it of you,) that you take an account of the 
state and condition of your particular flocks, during the 
approaching season, and visit and deal in private with 
those upon whom your sermons have probably had no in- 
fluence. 

Let them know that the church obliges you to deny them 
the blessed sacrament, which is the means of salvation, until 
you can be satisfied of their reformation. 

Let such as live in malice, envy, or in any other grievouft 
crime, and yet come to the holy table as it they were in a 
state of salvation ; let them be told, that they provoke God 
to plague them with his judgments. 

Admonish such as are litigious, and vex their neighbours 
without cause, that this is contrary to the spirit and rules 
of Christianity ; — that this holy sacrament either finds or 
makes all commfunicants of one neart and mind, or mightily 
increases their guilt that are not made so. 

Tell such as are wont, before that solemn season of re- 
ceiving, to forbear drinking and their other vices,— that fast 
and pray for a few days ; — 'tell them plainly, that none of 
these exercises are acceptable to God, which are not at- 
tended with amendment of life« 

Bebuke severely such as despise and profane the LordV 
day ; make them sensible, that a curse must be upon that 
family, out of which none goes to church to obtain a bless- 
ing upon those that stay at home. 

Tell such as have submitted to church censures, and are 
not become better men, how abominable that hypocrisy is, 
* that made them utter the most solemn j^romises, wnich 
they never meant to keep. 

By this method you will answer the ends of that rubric 
before the Communion, which requires all persons that de- 
sign to receive, to sigmfy their names to the curate at least 
.some time the day oefote, — an order, which, if observed, 
would give us rare opportunities of admonishing offenders 
who yet do not think tnemselves in danger. 

Lastly, in making this visitation you will see what chil- 
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dren ar^ uncat^diised, what families have no face of reli^ 
gi^i in than, &c. 

But tor God'^s sake remember, that if all this is not done 
ih the spirit of meekness, with prudence and sweetn^ 
j&a will nev^r attain the end proposed b j such a visitation 
9f your parish. 

Do but consider with what goodness our blessed Master 
treated "^ith sinners, and you will bear much in order to 
reduce them. At the same time fear not the face of any 
man, while you ak'e engaged in the cause of God, and in 
the way erf your duty. He will either defend you, or re- 
ward your sufferings; atid can^ when he pleases, terrify 
gainsayers. 

It is true, all this is not to be done without trouble ; but 
then con»der what ^efj and weariness, and contempt our 
Master underwent, m turning sinners firom the power ci 
Satan unto God : and as he saw the travail of has soul, so 
shall we reap very great benefit by it even in this world. 

We shall have great tsatisfEuition in seeing our churches 
thronged with communicants, who come out of a sense of 
duty more than out of a blind obedience. We shall gain 
a Wonderful authority amongst our people. Such as have 
any spark of ^race will love and respect you for your 
friendly admomtion : such as have none, will however re- 
verence you, and stand in awe of you. And they that pay 
you tithes, will by this be convmced, that it is not for 
doing nothing that you receive them, since your calling 
bbliges you to continual labour and thoughts of heart 

That you may do all this with a spirit of piety worthy 
of the priesthood, you have two excellent booker in your 
bands. The Pastoral Care, and The Country Parson, which 
I hope I need not enjoin you to re^ over at this time. 

I considered, that the best men have sometinies need of 
bein^ stirred up, that they may not lose a spirit of jnety, 
which is but too apt to languish. This is all the apology 
I shall make for this address to you at this time. 

Now that both you and I may give a comfortable accbunt 
of our office and charge, as it is the derign of this letter, 
so it shall be my hearty prayer to God. 

I am your affectionate brother, 

THOMAS SODOR AND MAN. 
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OF CONFIRMATION. 

Of answering the ends of this apostolical institution. 

I JLHERE is no question to be made of it, but that most 
of that ignorance, impiety, profeneness, want of charity, 
t of union, and order, wnich we complain of, is owing to the 
I n^lect or abuse of this one ordinance; which being ap- 
•f pointed by the apostles, and practised even when baptism 
i was administered to people of fiiU age% it is no wonder 
f that God punishes the contempt of it, by withholding his 
i holy Spirit, and those graces which are necessary, and 
would certainly accompany the religious use of it. 

If this were well considered, and pastors would resolve 
to discharge their duty in this particular faithfully, we 
should soon see another face of religion : Christians would 
be obliged to study their reli^on, ana to think it something 
more tnan a work of the lips, and of the memory, or the 
mere custom of the place where they live. And being 
made sensible of their aanger, (being liable to sin^ to deaths 
and to damnation,) this would make them serious, and 
ihougktful, and inquisitive, after the manner of their re^ 
demption, and the means of salvation; — and their con- 
sciences being awakened and informed, sin would become 
more uneasy to them, and virtue more acceptable. In 
teJiort, by this means, people would know their duty, the 
sacraments would be kept from being profaned, ana pas-* 
tors would be respected and obeyed, as being very truly 
the fathers of their flock. 

And certainly no greater injury can be done to religion^ 
than to suffer young people to come to confirmation, be- 
fore they know the reason of this service, and have been 
well instructed in the principles and duties of Christianity* 
This being the very time of seasoning their minds with 
sound knowledge, oi fortifying their wills witJi sober reso- 
lutions, and of engaging them to piety, before sin has got 
the possession of their aflections ; this being also the time 



* Acts viii. 17. 
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of qualifying them to receive benefit by all our future la- 
bours, and of arming them against apostasy, heresy, scUfln, 
and all other vices, to which we are subject in this state of 
trial. 

In short, I do not know how a clergyman could posBiblj 
spend one month better, than by leading young people, as 
it were, by the hand, into the design of ChristianiUr, h 
some such easy method as this following: which, if d^ 
berately proposed to every single person ih the hearing cf 
all the rest, (who should be obliged to be every day pie- 
sent,) and familiarly explained, not the most iCTorant (sup- 
posing he had learned, as he ought, the Chur^ Cotednsm) 
out would be able to give a reason of the hope that ii k 
him; and his faith being thus built upon a solid and sure 
foundation, would, by the grace of Grod now ifppifft4»<} to 
him in a greater measure, withstand all future trials and 
temptatipns. 

The method of dealing with young Christians^ in order tofi 

them for confirmation* 

I DO not ask you, whether you believe in God : you can- 
not open your eyes, but you must, bjr the world that yoa 
see, acknowledge the Goa that made it, and does stUl pre- 
serve it ; — that he is infinite in power, in wisdom, ana in 
eoodness ; — that in Him we live, and mbve, and have our 
being; — that he is therefore worthy of all the love and 
service that we can possibly pay him. 

How then do you think it comes to pass, that so many 
who profess to know God^ do yet in their works datf 
him^f Why, this shews plainly, that man is fallen from 
that good estate in which Grod created him. He knows 
that he ought to live righteously, as in the sight of an holy 
and just God ; — that he should be afraid of doin^ any thinff 
to offend so powerful a Being; — that he should love, and 
strive to please Him, upon whose goodness he depends ;— 
and that he should obey all his laws. And yet he cannot 
prevail with himself to do what he is persuaded he ought 
to do. 

This may convince you, that man^s nature has been 
sadly corrupted some way or other; we having, in eveiT 
one of us, tne seeds of all manner of wickedness, whidi, rf 
not kept under, will certainly grow up and be our ruin. 

Now, the holy scriptures tell you how this came to pass; 
namely, that our first parents being created perfect, (that 

»» Titus i. 16. 
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i% able to know and obey any law that God should give 

them,) God gave them the law of nature and right reason 

to live by, and required of them a perfect* obedience, with 

this assurance, that they should never die, if they did not 

1 ixansgress one particular command— of not eating the for- 

} bidden fruit, which command was given them both to try 

I their obedience, and to keep their appetites in subjection. 

ii Now, they did transgress this command, and thereby 

ei became subject to sin, to death — the reward of sin, and 

f to the wrath of God : for God withdrew the supernatural 

p ,powers and graces which he had given them, so that now^ 

t( though they knew what was fit to be done, yet had they 

fi no longer power to perform it i which would certainly have 

I driven them to despair, but that God was pleased imme« 

p diately to comfort them with this promise, that a time 

I was coming, when he would send one to redeem them and 

their posterity from this miserable bondage; and that he 

would then receive them again into favour, upon reasonable 

conditions. 

In the mean time, Adam begat a race of children after 
his own likeness^; that is^ with such a corrupt nature as 
bis own was now become; and his posterity grew every 
day more and more wicked, till at last God destroyed the 
whole world (except eight persons) by a flood. 

But this did not destroy the seeds of sin which was in 
them, for by these eight persons the world wa» peopled 
with a race of men, who in a short time did quite forget 
and forsake God ; and for the most part became the sub« 
jects of the Devil, and were led captives by him at his will. 
At last, God remembered his promise, and, resolving to 
, mend that disorder which sin haa caused in the world, he 
sent his Son to take our nature upon him, and to give man- 
kind assurance, that God would be reconciled to them 
upon very merciful conditions ; namely, if they would rfei- 
nounce the Devil, who first tempted man to sin, and accept 
ct such laws and rules as were necessary to change their 
nature, which was now become prone to evil continually. 

Now, to assure them that Jesus Christ came with *this 
caessage from Gckl, he did such miracles as none but God 
could do ; and to convince us how much he loved us, and 
' what a sad thing sin is, (which nothing but his death could 
atone for,) be gave his life a ransom for us; the punish- 
ment due to W being l^d on Mm. 

And God, to let us know that he was well pleased with 

* Genesis v. 3. 
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what his Son had dane^ and taughi, and mffered^ rused 
him to life after he had been crucified, and reoeived Uai 
up into heaven, and gave him all power in heaven and in 
earth, and sent down the Hol^ Ghost, with mighty poivcr, 
to set up his kinedom, which is his church, among men ^-j- 
to destroy the kuigdom of Satan, who hitherto had ruled 
without control ; — and to free mankind from the tymoaj 
and slavery of sin. 

In order to this, the Holy Ghost appointed certain per- 
sons, (who are called Chrisfs ministers,) and cave tnem 
power to receive into his church all such as would promise 
to obey his laws. 

Your parents therefore took care (as the Jews did bj 
ihm children) to consecrate you to Grod and Christ as soon 
as you were bom. And tnis they did by baptism, (as 
Jesus Christ had commanded,) by which holy ceremoii^ 
you were dedicated to God, who madeyou ; to Jemu Chuty 
who redeemed you ; and to the Holy Ghost j who Mificft/Eefft 
all God^s chosen servants. 

Thus you were translated (or taken) out of the Ungdom 
of darkness into the kingdom, protection, and government 
of Jesus Christ^^: and being thus received into Christ's 
church, you became a child of Grod, and an heir of tlie 
kingdom of heaven. 

But then you are to consider, that before you weaae ad- 
mitted to this favour, your sureties promised for you, that 
when you should come to age, you should in your own 
person, and with your own free consent, renounce the Devil 
and all his works, the world and all its wicked customs, 
and the flesh with all its sinful lusts: — that you should 
believe in Grod, that is, receive the gospel as a rule of faith ; 
and obediently keep God'^s commandments. 

You are now therefore called upon to do this, before 
God, who knows all the secrets of your hearts; — ^before 
God'^s minister, who will charge you very solemnly to be 
sincere; — arid before the congregation, who will be mi- 
nesses against you, if you shall break your vows. 

I must tell you further, that to root or keep out evil ha- 
bits, and to get habits of virtue, and to live as becomes a 
Christian, is not so easily done as promised. 

You will be obliged to take pains, to watch and pny, 
and deny yourself, and even lay down your life, rather 
than deny your profession, or dissemble it. 

But then you will not think this too much, when you 

«» Col. i. 13. 
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consider, that it is for your life, and that it is to escape' 
eternal death. 

For Jesus Christ has made known to us, that this life is 
a state of trial, and only a passage to another life, where 
God will take an account how all men have behaved them- 
selves here, and appoint them a portion suitable to what 
they have done in tne body, whether good or bad : When 
they that have done good, shaU go into life everlasting; 
and they that have done evilj into everlasting misery. 

Now, that you may not despair of going through the 
work of your salvation, and getting the victory over all 
your enemies, Jesus Christ hath sent down his holy Spirit 
to be communicated, by the laying on of hands^j to all 
9uch as are disposed to receive him; by which almighty 
Spirit, all your enemies shall be subdued, all your lusts 
mortified, your corruptions rooted out, and your soul pu^ 
rifled ; so that when you die you will be fit to be earned 
to the quiet and happy regions of paradise, where the souls 
of the uiithful enjoy perpetual rest and happiness. 



,' 



Every Christian, who is preparing himself for confirma. 
tion, ought to have this or some such short account of the 
method of divine grace read to him distinctly (and ex- 
plained where there is need) once every day for one month, 
at least, before that holy ordinance ; that he may remem- 
ber it as long as he lives, and be able to give a reason qf 
the hope that is in Mm. 

But, forasmuch as he is to renew his vows before Grod, 
who will be provoked with the hypocrisy and impiety of 
those who promise what they do not understand, or what 
they do not think of performing, a good pastor will not fail 
to ask every person, in the presence of the rest, (that by hear- 
ing them often they may be better able to remember them,) 
Home such questions as these following: 

Of renouncing the Devil, ^c. 

ARE you convinced that you ought to love God, as he 
is the author of all good, and upon whom you depend for 
Ufe, and breath, and all things ? 

Why then consider, that you cannot possibly love Grod, 
unless you renounce the love of every thing that may dis- 
please him. 

Do you know that all sin is displeasing to God, as being 
the transgression of his law^ ? 

* Acts ^i. 17. ' 1 John iii. 4. 
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Do you therefore renounce all un, aiid every thing that 
would draw you from 66d ? 

Do you renounce the Devil^ the great enemy of Grod and 
man; all his works^ such as pride, malice, revenge, and 
lying; and wicked men, which are his agents? 

Do you know that this is not the world you were made 
for ; that it is only a passage to another ? 

Do you then renounce the world; that is, all evil cw- 
toms, all that is wicked or vain, all covetous desires, and 
inordinate love of riches, or pleasures, or honours, — ^wbidi 
are the world^s idols, and draw the heart from the love of 
God? 

Will you renounce and abhor all vcuthfiil histSy all im 
of mfUTiiy and unclearmess^ and all sins which lead to 
these; such as, gluttony and drunkenness^ filthy words and 
sof^Sf intemperance^ and an idle life t 

Do you know that it is a very hard thing to break off 
evilhaoitsP 

Will you then call yourself often to an account, that 
you may repent and amend, before sin and hell get domin- 
ion over you ? 

Will you be careful to avoid all temptations, and occa- 
sions of sin, and especially of such sins as you are most iqpt 
to fall into ? 

Will you keep a strict watch over your heart, remem- 
bering that adulteries, murders, thefts, and all manner of 
wickedness, proceed from thence ? 

Since heaven and happiness eternal are blessii^ too 
m-eat to be attained without labour and pains, will you resolve 
m earnest to enter in at the strait gate, cost what trouble 
it will ? 

Will you be temperate in all things, deny yourself, and 
use such abstinence, as the flesh being subdued to the spi« 
rit, you may in all things obey all gooly motions ? 

Are you convinced, that the power to do good is from 
God? 

Will you then pray to God daily, that his holy Spirit 
may in all things direct and rule your heart ? 

And will you take care to remember this great rule d 
the gospel, — that he that makes use of God^s grace, he shall 
have still more grace; and he that neglects it, shall lose 
what he hath ? 

Of faith in God, in Jesus Christj §•€. 

YOU know it is your duty to believe w and to love 
God. 
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That you may do so truly, you must often think of God 
lu» the author and fountain of all good ; you must pray to 
him, give him thanks, and always speak of him with great 
reverence. 

Will you resolve to do so ? 

And if you set God always before you, and remember 
that he hates all iniquity, that he sees all you do, or speaks 
or thinky this will fill your heart with godly fear. 

Are you persuaded that nothing does happen in the world 
ivithout God''s knowledge and permission ? 

Will you then trust m the Lord with all your heart, and i 
rest assured that neither men nor devils can hurt you withr 
out his leave ? i 

Will you consider afflictions as coming from the hands 
of a good God, and therefore to be borne with patience, sub" 
mission^ and a firm faith that all things work together for 
good to those that fear God ? 

The holy scripture, as well as sad experience, assures us, 
that our nature is corrupt, und prone to evil continually* 
Are you truly sensible of this ? 

If you are, then you know for certain that you are liable 
to the wrath of God, and that there is a necessity of a 
Redeemer to make your peace with God, and to shew yoif 
how to please him. 

Know then, that it was for this reason that the Son of 
God took our nature upon him, that he might suffer what 
we had deserved to suffeir, and that God Jmd on him the 
iniquities of ns all, and that he hath obtained everlasting 
redemption for all them that obey him. 

Are you then persuaded, that such as do not lay hold 
of this mercy must suffer the wrath of God in their own 
persons? 

Are you then resolved to fly to God's mercy, for Christ's 
sake, to obey his laws, and follow his example ? 

Will you always endeavour to do what you believe Christ 
would do, if he were in your place and circumstances ? 

Will you set before your eyes his sufferings, his huml' 
Uty^ his patience, his charity, and his submission to the will 
of God, in order to direct, to support, and comfort you in all 
your troubles ? 

And remember that Jesus Christ is now in heaven, in 
his human nature, evermore interceding for all that go td 
God by him. 

Do you firmly believe all that God hath made known to 
us by his Son ? 

Do you believe that we must all appear before the judg<* 

c c 4 
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inent-seat of Christ, by whose rishteous sentence, they thai 
have done good shaU go into life everlastings and they that 
have done evU into everlasting misery ? 

Will you then live like one that believes all this ; being 
careful of all your thoughts, words, and actions, which must 
then be judged? 

Do you know that in baptism we are dedicated to the 
Holy Ghost, because it is he who must sanctify our nature, 
and fit us by his graces for heaven ? 

Will you then pray earnestly to Gkxl, and especially at 
this time, to give you this blesnng, since he himself hath 
promised to give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him ? 

Will you order your life according to that word which 
he inspired, and take care not to grieve him by continuing 
in any known sin? 

And since ^ou are taught and governed by a bishop and 
pastors commissioned by the Holy Ghosts, will you there- 
fore live in obedience to them, to whom Jesus Christ made 
this promise^ : Lo, / am toith you abvay, even unto the end 
qf the world? 

Will you treat all Christian people with love and cha- 
rity, as being members of that body, of which Jesus Christ 
is the head ? 

Will you hope for forgiveness of i^ns for Christ'^s sake 
only, and believe that the goodness of Gkxl ought to lead 
you to repentance ? 

Do you believe that there will be a resurrection both of 
the just and unjust ? 

Do you faithfully believe, that after this life there will 
be a state of endless happiness or endless misery ? 

Remember then that a saving faith purifieth the heart ; 
and that a good faith must be known by its fruits, as one 
tree is known from another. 

Of obedience to God's commands, ^c. 

ARE you persuaded, that the design of all true religion 
is to make men holy, that they may be happy ? 

Do you think that man is able to nnd. out a way to 
please Grod, and to govern himself by his own reason ? 

So far from it, that when God left men to themselves, 
(as he did the heathens,) they chose the most foolish and 
abominable ways of serving their gods, and fell into wick* 
ednesses scarce fit to be named ^ 

Will you then make the law of God the rule of your life? 

> Acts zz. 28. k Matth. zxviii. 20. * Rom. i. 
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Will you be careful not to love or fear any thing more 
than God P for that would be your idol. 

Will you worship God with reverence; that is, upon 
Your knees, when you ask his pardon or blessing; stand- 
ing up when you praise him, ana by hearing his word with 
attention ? 

Will you honour God^s name, so as not to use it but with 
seriousness? 

Will you abhor all manner of oaths, except when you 
are called before a magistrate ; and will you then speak the 
truth, as you hope the Lord will hold you guiltless ? 

Will you remember to keep holy the Lord's day, as that 
which sanctifies the whole week ? 

Will you honour your parents, and be subject to the 
higher powers, obeying all Uieir lawful commands ? 

Will you reverence your pastors, and take in good part 
all their godly admonitions ? 

Will you be careful not to hurt, or wish any man's death, 
not be ^d at misfortunes, or grieve men without cause? 

Will you be gentle and easy to be entreated, that God for 
Christ's sake may be so towards you ? 

Will you remember that whoredom and sins of impurity 
will certainly keep men out of heaven ? 

Do you believe that restitution is a necessary duty, 
(where it can be made,) without which there is no for- 
giveness ? 

If you believe this, you will never wrong any body by 
force, fraud, or by colour of law ; you will pay all your just 
debts, and never take advantage oi any man's necessity. 

Will you remember that the God of truth hateth lymg, — 
that the Devil is the father of lies, — and that liars, slan- 
derers^ and backbiters, are to have their portion in the lake 
that bumeth with fire and brimstone^? 

Will you endeavour to be content with your own con- 
dition, neither envying that of others, nor bettering your 
own by unjust ways? 

Will you in all your actions have an eye to God; and 
say to yourself, I do tUs, or forbear that, because God hath 
commanded me ? 

Will you remember this good rule, never to imdertake 
any thing which you dare not pray God to prosper ? 

Are you convinced, that all power to do good is from 
God ; and that without his grace you cannot keep his com- 
mandments? 

^ ReT. xxi. 8. 
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Will you then pray to God daily, that his holy Spirit 
may in all things direct and rule your heart P 

May the mcious Grod enable you to do what you have 
now resolved upon. 

You are now going to profess yourself a member of the 
church of Christ. 

Will you then endeavour to become a worthy member of 
that soaety ? 

Will you make the gospel of Christ your rule to walk by, 
and obey them that are over you in the Liord ? 

Will you promise, by the grace of God, to continue m 
the unity of ttiis church, of which you are now going to be 
made a complete member ? 

If you should be so unhappy as hereafter to fall into any 
scandalous sin, will you patiently submit to be reformed by 
godly discipline ? 

Will you be very careful, not to let wicked and profane 
people laugh you out of these holy purposes and resolutions, 
remembering the words of Jesus Chnst; He that demeth 
me, him wiuGod deny? 

If this short method were conscientiously observed by 
every curate of souls, for thirty or forty days before every 
confirmation, and two or three hours every day spent in 
reading deliberately the short account of religion, and in 
asking every particular person the questions, in the hearing 
of all the rest, (which according to our constitution ought 
not to be above thirty or forty at one time,) I will venture 
to say, that the remembrance of this duty would be of more 
comK)rt to a pastor on his deathbed than of ali the rest of 
his labours, 

A prayer that may be used every day during tike time of 

instruction, 

O LORD, graciously behold these thy servants, who, ac- 
cording to the appointments of thy church, are going to 
dedicate themselves to thee and to thy service. 

Possess their hearts with such a Uvely sense of thy great 
mercy, in bringing them from the power of Satan unto 
God ; — in giving them an early right to thy covenant, and 
an early knowledffe of their duty ; that, with the full con- 
sent or their wills, they may devote themselves to thee ; 
that so they may receive the fulness of thy grace, and be 
able to withstand the temptations of the Ijevilj the toorU, 
and the flesh. 

Continue them, O Lord, in the unity of thy church, and 
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^rant that they may improve all the means of grace vouch- 
safed them in this church, of which they are members. 

Preserve in their minds a constant remembrance of that 
love, which they are going to renew before thee and thy 
church. 

That knowing they are the servants of the living God^ 
they may walk as in thy sight, avoid all such things as are 
contrary to their profession, and follow all such as are agree* 
able to the same. 

O Lord, who hast made them thy children by adoption, 
bring them in thy ^ time to thine everlasting kingdom, 
through Jesus Chnst our Lord. Amen. 



OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. 

The method of instructing such as have been cof^firmed, in 
order to prepare them for this holy ordinance, 

IF Christians do frequently turn their backs upon this 
sacrament, and are not concerned to have it often admi- 
nistered, or seem little affected when they do partake of it, 
one may certainly conclude, they never truly understood the 
meaning of it. 

This might surely, in some measure, be prevented, if due^ 
pains were taken to give young people a distinct knowledge 
of this most important duty; ana of the manner of preparing 
themselves for it, before they should be admittea the first 
lime to the sacrament ; for want of which, very many con- 
tinue in a gross ignorance both of the meaning and benefits 
of this ordinance all their days. 

A good pastor, therefore, will not suffer any one to come 
to the holy communion, until he has taken pains to ex- 
amine andf inform him very particularly concerning the 
meaning oi this ordinance, and the ends for which it wasr 
appointed; — what this sacrament obliges Christians to, and 
the benefits they may expect from it; — ^with what dispo^ 
sitions a Christian should come to it, and the great sin of 
despising it. 

The young Christian should, for instance, be put in 
mind, that as there was in the Jewish, so there is in the 
Christian church, two sacraments. 

That the sacrament of baptism was ordained by Christ 
for admitting us into his church upon certain conditions, 
virhich such as are baptised in their infancy are to perform 
when they come to age. 
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And the hohf mpper he cmiaiiied, that Christians mig^t 
have an opportunity of renewing their baptismal vows, 
which they are but too Bpt to f<»*get, and of making their 
peace with Grod, when they had broke his laws, and de- 
are sincerely to return to their duty. 

Now, as Jesus Christ did by kis death make our peace 
with Gkxl, and obtain eternal redemption for all them thai 
obey Mm^ we Christians, in obedience to hia command, do 
keep up the remembrance of his death until his ooming 
agam, after this solemn manner. 

First, As Grod is the Eang of all the earth, we offer unto 
him the best things that the earth affords for the life ol man, 
namely, bread and wmey as an acknowledgment that all we 
have, whether for the supp(Ht or comfort of our lives, is 
owing entirely to his bounty. 

The bread and wine being placed upon the altar, (bj 
which they are sanctified, that is, set apart for holy uses,) 
we then proceed to give God thanks for his Son, our Lora 
Jesus Christ, who is the Ufe of our soulsy after this man- 
ner: 

The priest, by doing what Christ did, by prayer and 
thanksgivings by breaking the bread and pouring out the 
wine, obtaineth of Grod, that these creatiu'es becx>me, after 
a spiritual manner, the body and blood of Christy by re- 
ceiving of which our souls shall be strengthened and re- 
freshed, as our bodies are by bread and wine. 

For all this is done to represent the death of Jesus 
Christ, and the mercies which he has obtained for us; to 
represent it not only to ourselves, but unto Giod the Fa- 
ther, that as ilie prayers and alms of ComeUus are said 
to have gone up for a memorial before Gfod, so this service 
may be an argument with his divine Majesty to remember 
his Son'*s death in heaven, as we do on earth, and for his 
sake to blot out our sins, and to give us all an interest in 
his merits. 

After this we all receive the bread and wine (being thus 
made the body and blood of Christ) in token of communion 
with Christ our head, and with all his members. 

And that we may have a more lively sense imprinted 
upon our souls, of the love of God, of the kindness of our 
Bfedeemer, and of the benefits he has by the shedding of 
his blood obtained for us, the minister of Grod applieth the 
merits of Christ^s death to the soul of every faithful re- 
ceiver, in these words : Eat and drink this in remembrance 
that Christ died for thee, and that he may preserve thy body 
and soul unto eternal life. 
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By expUuning the meaning of this ordinance after some 
such familiar way as this, a young Christian will see, 

That by joining in this sacrament, we keep up the re- 
membrance of Chrisf s death, which is our salvation : 

We plead with Grod for pardon, for his Son^s sake, after 
a way which his Son himself appointed : 

We are hereby more firmly united to Christ our head, 
and to the church which is his body : 

And lastly, we do hereby express our faith and hope of 
his coming again to reward his iiuthful servants. 

Now, these being duties of the greatest concern to 
Christians, it is no wonder that the church, directed by 
St. Paul, very seriously exhorts all Christians to examine 
and to prepare themselves for this holy ordinance; for if a 
Christian should presume to come to the Lord'^s table, 
without knowing what he is going to do, without repent" 
anccy without purposes of leading a Ckristian life, without 
Jaith in God^s mercy through Christ, without a thanl^fid 
hearty and without charity, he will receive a curse instead 
of a blessing. 

Because many Christians, therefore, especially the younger 
sort, may not know upon what heads, and after what man- 
ner they ought to examiiie themselves, or lest they should 
do it by halves, or perhaps not at all, a faithful pastor will 
shew them the way, by examining them himself, after this 
or some such like plain method. 

Concerning their repentance. 

DO you know that God will not accept of the service of 
such as live in the practice of any known sin ? 

Let me therefore advise you, as you love your soul, to 
consider seriously, whether you are subject to any evil 
habit, either of lying, or swearing, or drinking ; or of any 
sin of uncleanness ; or of an idle Ufe, which will lead to 
these? And if you find you are, your duty is, to judge 
yourself, to beg Gxxl^s pudon, and to amend your life. 

Will you do this, and in obedience to God, because he re- 
quires it ? 

Will you promise rincerely to avoid all occasions of sin, 
especially of such sins as you have been most apt to fall 
into? 

If through weakness or temptation you commit any sin, 
you will forthwith confess your fault to God, ask his par- 
dcm, and be more careful for the time to come? 

Will you endeavour to live in the fear of God, always 
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remembeiing, that a good life is the best preparadon for 
this sacrament ? 

Will you constantly pray for Crod^s grace and asost- 
anoe, without which all your good purposes will come to 
Dothinff ? 

Will you strive to keep your consdence tender and 
lUrake, that you may know when you an, and that your 
heart may not be hardened, which is the greatest judg- 
ment? 

Lastly, Will you be careful to keep a watch ov^r your- 
self, that you may not fall into the sins you have repented 
of? 

And will you often examine into the state of your soul, 
especially beiore you go to the Lord^s table, that you may 
see whetner you grow in grace, and get the mastery over 
your corruptions ? For if you do so, you are certainly under 
the government of God^s holy Spirit. 

Concerning a Christian's purposes of leaSng a new^ that is, 

a Chrvstian life. 

DO you sincerely purpose to make the law of Grod the 
rule of your life? 

Will you do whatever you believe will please God, and 
avoid what you know or suspect will displease him ? 

Will you shew, that you believe, and fear, and love Grod 
with all your heart, by being fearful of offending him, by 

Siving him thanks for his mercies, and by praying to him 
aily for pardon, for grace, and for protection ? 

Will you have a great regard for every thing that be- 
longs to God, his name, his house, his day, his ministers, 
and his word ? 

Will you be careful to attend the public worship of God» 
and especially upon the Lord^s day, as you hope for God'*s 
blessing the whole week following ? ^ 

Will you be sure to behave yourself reverently in God*s 
house, not sitting at your ease when you should stand or 
kneel, lest your prayers become an abomination ? 

Will you reverence and obey your parents, your gover- 
nors, and your betters, and especially stu:!^ as are over you 
in the Lord? 

Will you endeavour to live peaceably and charitably 
with all men, avoiding all malice, revenge, ill-will, and con- 
tention ? 

Will you be chaste, sober, and temperate, as becomes 
a member of Christ and his family, avoiding all excess in 
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meat and drink, and an idle life, which are the occasion&r of 
sins not fit to* be named amongst Christians? 

Will you be true in all your dealings, avoiding all wrong, 
oppression, and extortion ? 

And will you remember, that without restitution, where 
it can be made, there is no acceptance with Grod ? 

Will you be careful to speak the truth, avoiding the sins 
of lying, of perjury, of tale-bearing, and meddling with mat- 
ters which do not belong to you, as things hateful to God 
and man ? 

Will you be content with your lot, whatever it be ; nei- 
ther coveting what is another s, nor envying his prosperity, 
nor being glad at his calamities P 

Lastly, Will you do these things out of the love and reve- 
rence you bear to God, whose laws they are ? 

And will you seriously beg of him to write all these laws 
in your hearts, and to incline and enable you to keep themf 

How a Christian should examine whether h^ hath a lively 
faith in God^s mercy tlirough Christ. 

AS the blood of the paschal lamb sprinkled upon their 
doors was that which saved the Israelites from death, so the 
blood of Jesus Christ is that which saves all Christians that 
partake of it. 

Do you steadfastly believe this ? 

Do you trust in Jesus Christ, and in what he has done 
and suffered for you, and in him only, for pardon and sal- 
vation ? 

Do you firmly believe that Jesus Christ is now in heaven, 
interceding with God, by virtue of his death, for all such as 
on earth do religiously keep up the remembrance of that his 
death, until his coming again ? 

Your faith being Duut upon the promises of Gt)d in 
Jesus Christ, and all his promises being on condition that 
we live a^ becomes Christians, will you seriously purpose to 
do so P 

And will you remember, not to presume on God''s mercy, 
or expect that he will communicate his graces, while you 
continue under the power of a sinful life P 

How a Christian may know whether he ha>s a thankful rememr 

brance of Chris fs death. 

DO you desire to have a thankful remembrance of 
Christ's death ? 

Why .then, consider what he has done for you, and for all 
mankind, to recover us from a state of sin and misery. 
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We were all enemies to God by wicked workg. Jesus 
Christ undertook to restore us affain to Grod\( favour. 
God therefore laid on him the iniqmties of tu (M: for the 
sake of his death Grod was plea^ to overlook the un- 
towardliness of our nature, to for^ve us our sons, to loA 
upon us as his children, to ^ve us all the grace and assist- 
anoe which we shall want; and, if we behave ourselves like 
his children in this state of trial, he will for Christ^s sake 
make us happy to all eternity when we die. 

You see what reason we have to remember his desth 
with thankful hearts. 

Will you therefore keep these things in your heart, and 
shew your thankfulness for the same, by living like one 
who has been redeemed from death and from damnatacm? 

And will you be sure to remember this; that Jesus 
Christ did indeed die to redeem us from death and hcJl? 
But then he must first redeem us from this present eril 
world, from our vain conversation, and from all iniquitv; 
that is, he must make us holy that we may be happy, vx 
fjoithout holiness no man can see the Lord. 

How a Christian may examine and know whether he is in 

charity with all men. 

OUR Lord Jesus Christ having by his death restored all 
mankind to the favour of God, he only expects this oi us; 
that we should love one another as he loved us. 

To this end he hath appointed, that in this sacrament 
we should all, as members of one family of which he is the 
master, as members of one body of which he is the head, 
that we should eat of one bread in remembrance of his 
death, and in token of that strict union which there ought to 
be amongst Christians. 

Will you then walk in love, as Christ liath loved ns, and 
given himself for us f 

Will you consider whether you have given any just occa- 
sion of offence, or injured any body, so as that you ought to 
ask their pardon, and make them restitution ? 

And that no worldly shame may hinder you from dfHDg 
so, you shall hear the very direction of Cnrist himself:— 
Matth. V. 23, £4. If tlwu bring thy gift to the attar , and 
there rememberest that thy brother hath ought against 
thee; leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy 
way ; first be reconciled to thy brother ^ and then came and 
offer thy gift. 

Will you therefore desire forgiveness of all such as you 
have offended ? 
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And do you forgive all that have offended you ?. 

Can you heartily pray for every body ; and will you do so?. 

Will you (as the apostle directs) love, not in word (ndy^ 
but in deed and in truth, .that is, doing good, as well as 
givbg good words? 

You will see Jesus Christ every day in some of his 
members; some naked, some hungry, some in affliction, 
some wanting comfort, others instruction : will you, for his 
sake, be kind to them, according to their wants and your 
power to help them ? 

After this, a good pastor will let the young Christian see 
the benefits of receiving as often as he has opportunity, and 
the great sin of turning his back upon this ordinance. 

Me will, for instance, put him in mind, that all Christians 
being obliged to examine themselves before they go to this 
sacrament; this will keep them from falling into a state of 
sin and security. 

That if we find we grow in grace, we shall have the 
greatest comfort; and if we have not got ground of our - 
corruptions, this will make us more carenil. 

That our faith will hereby be strengthened, when we 
call to remembrance what Jesus Christ nath done for us, 
and that his love and his power are still the same if we strive 
to deserve his &vour. 

Lastly, That by duly partaking of this holy ordinance, 
we.sbali come to such a state, that it will be uneasy to us td 
offend God, and the very pleasure of our souls to obey his 
laws. 

On the other hand, if a Christian turns his back upon 
this sacrament, (without good cause,) he transgresses an ex* 
press command : Do this hi remembrance of me. He shuts 
himself out of Christ^s family ; he lives without hopes, and 
without promises. 

If therefore he ask how often he should receive this sa- 
crament, he ought to have an answer in the words of an an^ 
cient writer : ^^Keceive it as often as you can, that the old 
<< serpent, seeing the blood of the true Paschal Lamb upon 
" your lip, may tremble to approach you." 

And ii to these instructions a pastor exhort the young 
Christian to be very .careful not to separate from the 
church, in unity, with which he may expect the Holy Spirit, 
and all other benefits of Christ'^s passion : and if tie like- 
wise require him, at all times h^eafter, before he designs 
to communicate, to give his pastor an account of it, (ift 

D d 
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obedience to the ordeTs of the churdi,) that he may receive 
further advice as there shall be occasion, he will have done 
a work worthy of a sood pastor, and will undoubtedly re- 
ceive a good reward lor so dmng. 



CONCERNING FAMILY PRAYEH. 

THE verv learned and pious bishop Pearson took ooesr 
uon very onen and pubhcly to bless Gk>d, that he was 
bom and bred in a family m which God was worshipped 
daily. And certainly, it is a duty which entails very many 
blessings on posteritjr ; for whidi reason a pastor dioald 
labour with all his might to introduce it into every fiunil? 
under his charge ; at least, he should give ndther hims^ 
nor his peo^e any rest, till he has done all that lies in his 
power to effect so good a work ; which if he does not do^ this 
very intimation wfll one day rise up in judgment against 
hun. 

And in truth this duty is so reasonable and advantage- 
ous, that a man, who will but set about it in good earnest, 
will find people less backward than at first he would 
imagine. 

To acknowledge God to be the giver of all good gifts ^— 
to put a man'^s self, his votfe, his children^ his servanUj and 
all that belongs to him under God^s protection ;— to ask 
from him, as from a father, whatever we want, and to 
thank him for the favours we have received: — ^ese are 
duties which the reason of mankind closes with as soon as 
they are fairly proposed. 

And then the advantages of family worship will be evident 
to the meanest capacities. 

First, To begin and end the day with Grod, will be the 
likeliest way to make servants faithful, children dutiful, 
ioives obedient, and hud)ands sober, lovmg, and careful; 
every one acting as in the sight of God. 

Secondly, This will be a mighty check upon every one of 
the family, and will be a means oi preventing much wicked- 
ness ;— <at least, people will sin with remorse, (which is much 
better than with a seared conscience,) when every one knows 
be must go upon his knees before he sleeps. 

Thirdly, This is the way to entail piety upon the gene- 
rations to come. When duldren ana servants, coming to 
liave faaulies of their own, cannot be easy till they fall 
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imto the same pious method which they* have been laagt 
used to. JYain up a child in the way he should ga^ am 
when he is old he wiU not depart Jrom it; nor primps 
his children after him for many generations. 

But if there are persons upon whom these motives make 
no impressions, let them know the evil consequences of n^- 
lectii^ this duty :— * 

TiSit the curse of the Lord is in the house of the wicked^. 

Pour out thine indignation^ saith the prophet^, (that is, 
Crod will do so,) upon the families that call not upon thy 
name. 

Add to this, that igmrance^ profanenesSf and a curscj 
nust of necessity be in uiat family where God is not owned ; 
wliere, as one observes, ikol a creature but is taken care of, 
not a swine but shall be served twice a day, and God only is 
fergotten. I say, he must be worse than a heathen whom 
these considerations do not influence. 

I know of no reason that can be oifered why every family 
in this diocese might not be brought to observe this duty, 
except this one ; that very many cannot read, and dre too 
old to learn the prayers provided for them ; (though it would 
be well if all that can read did consdentiously discharge this 
duty !) Now, where this is indeed the case, I make no queli- 
tioo, but that with half an hour^s patience and pains, a pas- 
tor might bring the most ignorant person to observe this fol-t 
lowing method of orderly devotion : 

First, Let him speak to his family and say. Let us confess 
our ans to God, saying. 

Remember not. Lord, our dSences, nor the offences of 
CHir forefathers ; nather take thou vengeance of our sins : 
mare iis, ^ood Lord, spare thy people whom thou hast re* 
deemed with thy most precious blooa, and be not angry with 
tis for ever. 

Then let him say to the family. Let us praise Grod for all 
his mercies, saying. 

Glory be to the Father^ and to the Son, and to the thly 
Ghost; 

As it was in the beginnings is now^ and ever shail &e, 
teorld without end. Amea: 

Then let him say to the family. Let us pray for Gkid^s 
blening and protection, saying. 

Our Father J which art in h^iven, Sfc. 

And then let him conclude the whole, saying. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christy and the love qf God^^ 

■ 

• Pror. iii. 33. ' > "Jer. x;25. 
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and thefeUowsMp of tlie Holy Ghost^ be wUhuB aU evermcre'. 
Amen. 

There is not one person but can say these pnhrera al- 
ready, and only wants to be put into a method of sayii^ 
them- after this orderly manner ; and I am sure the oom- 
fort and blessine of brin^nff all our people that cannot 
read to this, would be unspeakably great both to them and 
to ourselves; md for the love of 6od, let it be attempted in 
good earnest. 



AN ADMONITION PROPER FOR PAREN^TS., 

MOST parents are concerned for thdr children's prs^ 
sent welfEure, and too often renounce a good consdence ra- 
ther than not provide for them, while few are careful to give 
them such instructions and examines as, by the grace of 
God, may secure them an eternal mheritanoe^ 

They should therefore be often put in mind of their dutjr 
in this particular, that they may not have the torment of 
se^n^ th^r children for ever ruined by th^ ngglijgeoce. 

It' IS a strange stupidity, and they should be' tokTof it,* for 
parents to be much concerned to have their children dedi^ 
cated to God in baptism, and yet utterly unconcerned how 
diey behave themselves afterwards. 

The least that parents can do is, to instruct, or get their 
children instructed, in the principles of the Christian reli- 
gion ; — to pray for them daily, and to see that they pray 
daily for themselves ; — to possess their minds with a love of 
goodness, and with an abhorrence of every thing that is 
wicked ; — and to take care that their natunu corruption be 
not increased by evil examples. 

It is a sad thing to see children under the very eye of 
their parents, and too often by their examples, getting ha^- 
bits of vanity, of idleness, of pride, of intemperance, of lying 
and pilfering, of talebearing, and often of undeanness, and 
of many other sins which might be prevented by a Christian 
education. 

Parents therefore should be made sensible of their great 
guilt, in suffering their children to take evil ways. They 
Miould be often told, that human nature being extiremehr 
corrupt, we need not be taught and be at pains to go to 
hell ; we shall go thither of course, if we do not make resist- 
ance, and are not restrained by the grace of God, and our 
own care and endeavour. 

They should know (however loath they are to hear it) 
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that they are their children's worst en^nies, when they 
will see no faults in them^-— 'Connive at what owht to ble 
corrected,— -and are even pleased with what ou^t to be 
reproved. , . 

He tJvat spareth his rody saith Solomon <>, hateth his son, 
(that is, acts as if he really did so;^ but he that laoeth 
his son chasteneih him betin^^ that is^ before he grows 
headstrong, and before he is corrupted by evil habits. For 
a child left to himself bringeth his mother to shameP.. 

In short, a parent who has any conscience of his duty, 
will not suffer the least sin to go unreproved or without 
due correction ; but then he will take the apostle's advice 9, 
not to provoke their children to wrath^ by a causeless or 
too great severity, lest they be discouraged, and thereby 
their children's love, both (ot religion ana for themselves, 
be lessened. 

. When children are grown up to years of discretion, pa- 
rents should be admonished to Jit therm for covifinnation f-^ 
^privilege which both parenta and children would very 
h^hly value, if they w^re made jto understand the worth m 
it, which of all things a pastor should take care to explain to 
them. 

- In the next place, it would be great charity for a clergy- 
man to interpose his good offices^ ^t least to oner his advice,) 
when parents are about to dispose of their children in mar- 
riage, upon mere worldljr considerations, and v^ry often for 
little conveniencies of their own, without any regard to their 
children's future ease and welfare. 

It is seldom that either parents or children pray for Grod's ^ 
direction and' blesang upon an undertaking wiiich is to. last 
as long as life ; but run on headlonff, as humour, or passdon, 
or wondly interest lead them, which is the true occasion of 
so many mdiscreet choices and utfortunaie marriagesy which 
a.pistor shotdd prevent as ipuch as may be, by admonishing 
Cnristians of their duty in this particular, both publicly and 
in private conversation. 

And when parents are providing for their children, let 
this consideration be always present with them both for 
their own and thdr children's sake : Better is a Uttle with 
righteousness^ (that is, honestly gotten,) than great revenues 
unthout rights. 

When a curse goes along with a portion, it is often the 
ruin of the whole family. These, were the remarkable 

• Prov. xiii. 24. P Pror. xxix. 15. q CoL Hi. 21. ' Prov. xvi. 8. 
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words of the pious judge Hale to his diildren : '^ I lesve 
*< you but little, but it will wear like iron.^ 

liastly, A pastor^s advice would be Tery seasonable, and 
should be often repeated to such parents as are squander- 
ing away the inheritance which was left them fy thdr 
foreCsUliers, and left them m irugt onh for those that ahould 
come after them; depriving their children of thdbr right, 
exposing them to hardships, to temptations, and to curse 
thdr memory. Considerations which should make their 
hearts to ache, and force them to put an end to that idlmess 
and intemperance, which are the occasion of so much nn snd 
mischief. 



INSTRUCTIONS PROPER FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 1 

IT is the great misfortune of youth, that wanting expeii- 
mice, judgment^ and very often friends capable of givii^ 
them good advice, and following the bent or their passbas, 
they love and seek such company and pleasures as serve to 
strengthen their natural corruption, wmcfa, if not prevented 
by charitable advice, will be tiieir ruin. 

And certainly a pastor has much to answer fcor, who 
does not lay hold of every occasicm of shewinar youiuF 
people their^to^er and their dutu. "« ^ ■« 

The first thing a youth should be made sensible of is 
this: 

That he has in himself the seeds of all manner of sin and 
wickedness, which will certainly spring up and be his nun, 
if he does not watch against it, and pray daily for God^s 
grace to preserve him from it : 

That tne wickedest man he knows was once as capable (tf 
salvation as he thinks himself to be ; but by profvoking God 
to leave him to himself, sin and hell have got the dominion 
over him : 

And that therefore it is the greatest judgment that can 
fall upon any man, to be Iqft to himself. 

To come to particulars : 

First, Young people are apt to be headstrong^ and fond 
of their own ways^ and should therefore be told what 
God declares by Solomon « ; Poverty and shame shall be to 
him that refuseth instruction; but he that regardeth re- 
proof shall be honoured-^That there is a waif that seem^ 

• Prov. xiii. 18. xiv. 12. 
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eih right to a man, but the end thereof are the uxiys qf 
death. 

Secondly, They love idleness naturally, and therefore 
should be put in mind, — that shtl^ubiess caeteth mto a 
deep sleepy that is, makes men as careless of what will be- 
come of them, as if they were fast asleep; and that drocc^ 
riness wUl cover a man with rc^s. Above all, they should 
be put in mind of our Lord'^s sentence. Cast ye the unpro- 
jfiiable servant into outer darknesh. 

Thirdly, This being the age of sensuality^ libertinism^ 
^md vanity; it must be a great grace^ and very frequent 
instructions, that must secure young people from ruin. 

They should therefore be often told. 

That ybob (and only fools) make a moik of «m, it being 
too dreadful a thing to be laughed at: 

That whoredom and wbie take away the heatt ; that is,, 
niake a man a mere brute : 

That lying lips are an abomination ^ the Lordy. and thai 
swearu^ and cursing are sins easily learned, but hard to 
be left o£P, and will be punished most severely.: 

That evU communications wiU corrupt good manners : 

That therefore young people should not, at theb peril, 
run into unknown company and temptations, depending 
upon th^ own strength and gpod Ke8olttjlions.r— They 
tahould be told. 

That nobody is very wicked at enoe^--that there are 
few but had some time good notions, good purposes, and 
good hopes;— *and those that are promgatefy wicked be- 
came so aft^ this manner: they took delight in loose 
and wicked company; then they n^lected to pray for 
grace; then they cast off the fear of God; then hobness; 
after that modesty ; then care of reputation ; — and so con- 
tracting evil habits, they became at last abandoned of Crod, 
and left to themselves. 

Fourthly, A gckxl pastor vrill not forget to exhort young 
people to nee youthful lusts and all sins of impurity, filthy 
songs, and filthy stories, wfaidi leave cursed impresnons. 
upon the soul, do grieve Crod^s holy Spirit, whkfc waa^ 

Sven them at baption and at confirmation,, and provoke 
m to forsake them ; and then an evil spirit most oertaanly 
will take them under his government* 

Fifthly, Such as have parents shcHiId be^ exhorted to 
hve^ honoury and obey them: That, as the asgoside saiths 

* Epheslans vi. 3. 
D d 4 
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'ii may be well with thenij and that they may Uve laim on 
the earth. — That they may escape that curse pranounoed, 
Deut xxvii. 14. Cursed is he tnat ietieth %A^ by Ids fa- 
ther and mother; — and that of the Wise Man^, J%e eye 
that mocketh his father, and despiseth to obey Ms moiherj 
the raoens of the valley shall pick it out; that is, such a one 
diall act in every thing he does as if he were blmd. 

In short, children, as they hope for God^s favour and 
blesang, should strive to please their parents ;— be ffrieved 
when tney have angered them ;— -take their advice kindly, 
and follow it cheerfully; — and never marry without thor 
consent, as they hope for happiness in that estate. 

Above all tnings,— *younff people should be obliged to 
observe the Lord'^s day:— uiey snould'he taught to reve- 
rence God'^s house, and God^s ministers who pray for them, 
and are to ^ve an account of their souls. 

They should be exhorted to prajr daily for tfaemseho^ 
and agunst being led away by the vidlence of evil customs 
and ^e ways of the world, which they have renounced at 
their baptism. 

And when they have run into errors (which they are but 
too apt to do) they should be made sensible of the ruin 
they are brining upon themselves, that they niay return 
to a better mmd, and after the example of the prodical in 
the gospel, beg God^s pardon, and sin no more; beii^ 
^yften forewarned j that God will, otae time or other, make 
them to possess the iniquities of their youthv. 



OF WORLDLY.MINDEDNESS. 

A PASTOR will find that worldty-mindedness is one of 
the most imiversal diseases of his flock, and the most dif- 
ficult to be cured. 

People see an absolute necessity of taking care for them- 
selves, and duty obliges them to provide for their families. 

But then this care very often increases beyond necessity, 
and what was at first a duty becomes at last a sin ; when 
Christians begin to set their hearts upon the world, to place 
their happiness in its favours, to dread its frowns, and to 
depend upon it as a good security against future evils. 
' Wow, the consequence of such a love for the world will 
be, that many Chnstian duties must ^ve place to worldly 

» Prov. XXX. 17. • f Job xiii. 26. 
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business ; the very commatids of Grod shall often be Imken 
to ffain worldly ends; men shall make a mere idol of the 
world; love, and fear ^ and thinks and depend upon it, more 
than upon God, and will at last be so bewitched and blind- 
ed with it, that they shall not see the sin and vanity of all 
this, until the approach of death opens th^ eyes, and then 
they see the folly of their choice, but see too, that it is too 
late to make a I>etter. 

In short, it is hard to live in the world and not to lore 
it; and nothing in nature can prevent or cure this disor- 
der, but a sincere belief of the gospel, and a resolute prac- 
tice of the duties of Christianity. 

For the Christian religion lets us know, that while we 
are in this world we are in a state of banishment;— that 
^bere we have no abiding place;— that God has made our 
life short, on purpose that we may have no pretence to set 
our hearts on this world ; — that it is a dreadiul thing for a 
man to have his portion in, this life^ ; — ^that a man^s true 
happiness does not consist in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth; — and that God hath ordained that 
allthings here shall be uncertain, and full of troubles, that 
we may be led more easily to set our affections on things 
above, not on things on the earth. 

" ' And forasmuch as it is found by sad expmenee, that 
the more men have, the more fond they wiU be of the 
world, Christians should be often advised to receiv^' its fa- 
vours with a trembling hand, and to remember, that the 
more a man has, the more he must account for, the greater 
danger he is in, and the more pains he must take to pre* 
serve himself from ruin;— for it was not for nothing that 
our Lord said, Hovo hardly shall they that have riches enter 
into the kingdom of heaven ! 

In short, there is' no greater hinderance to piety than 
the love of the world; God therefore having made that 
and the care of our souls the great business of our lives, 
he has bound himself to take care of us, and that we 
shall want nothing that is necessary for this life. Take 
no thought, saith our Lord% for your life, wliat ye sJuM 
eat; nor for your body, what ye shall put on. Does not 
your heavenly Father fied the fowls of the (Arf Does he not 
know that ye are better than they, and that ye have need 
of these things? 

Let not uierefore Christians flatter themselves with the 
hopes that worldly business will excuse them from serving 

> Psalm xvii. • MatUiew ri. 25. 
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God; our Lord has already told us what sentence such 
people must expect^: l^ot one qf tho§e men shaU taaU 
qfmy iupper. That is, those that were so taken up about 
their oxen, their fields, and their worldly business, that 
they would not mind their Lord'^s inTitation. 

And indeed our L<»d tells us in another places that 
the very word of God will be lost on those whose hearts arc 
full of the careg of this worlds which choke the uxirdj and U 
becometh unfruitful 

But then Chnstians have another way of deoaving them- 
selves, and that is with the hopes qf recondling a love for 
the world with the love of GodL 

And yet our Lord Christ assures us» that they are as ut- 
terly inconastent as light and darkness ; that no maun can 
serve two masters; and that whoever will be aj^*tend qf 
the world is the enemy of God. 

To conclude. AU Christians are by th^ {Hxjfession 
ob^ged not to love the world. 

Tl^y are also obliged to use all {xroper means to prevent 
this love, which would otherways ruin them. 

Especially, they are obliged to great watdifulness and 
earnest prayers for Grod'^s grace to keep them from becom- 
ing slaves to the world ; — mm. placing their confidence or 
happiness 'in it; — from taking delight in the possession of 
it; — fpom distracting cares about it ; — ^from taking unjust 
ways 4o better or secure th^ portion in it ; — frmk being 
extremely grieved at the loss of it, or unwilling to part 
with it, when God so orders it; — ^from an hard heart and 
a dose hand, when the necesfflties of the poor call for it. 
And lastly, from being diverted, by the hurry of this world> 
from the thoughts of the world to ccHne. 

jFor what will it prqfit a num^ if he should gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul ? — Remember Lot's toi/e. 



ADVICE TO MEN OF ESTATES. 

MEN of estates are but too apt to abuse the advan- 
tages they have above others, and they are unwilling to 
Jbear of it; they imagine they are above advice, and for 
that reason they are in most danger. 

But whatever they fancy, a good pastor will shew them 
ihekr danger and their duty, whether they will hetur, or 
whether they will forbear. 

^ Luke xiv. 24. • Luke viii. 14. 
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NoW| such persons bong subject to idienessy to intem* 
perance, and to bear hard upon tbar poor neighbours^ they 
should have prudait hints ^ven them to avdid these mm 
whkh do eoiity beset them. 

That such, for instance, who have plenty without takii^ 
pains, may not contract an habit of idkness, which it 
the parent of infinite evils; (a man that has nothing to do 
h&Bg ready to do any thing that the Devil shall tempt him 
to;) — a dislike to business; — a love of ease;— a depend- 
ance upon an estate more than upon God^s providenoe ; — 
running into company to' pass away time;— ^ neglect of 
fiamily duties; — an evil example to children and servants; 
—on estate going to ruin for want of Grod^s Messing and 
an honest care. 

And though no man can call such a person to an account 
for leading an idle and a useless life, yet Gk)d often does do 
it; and hence it is we so often see families of an ancient 
standing broke, and estates crumbled into jneces, because 
the owners thereof were above taking pains, and nedected 
to pray for God's blessing upon their estates and fimmies. 

It will be great charity therefore, however such feapie 
will take it, in a pastor to put them in mind. 

That we are none of us proprietors, but only etewarde^ 
for the whole earth is the Loras, and he disposes of it a^ 
he ideaseth : 

That such as have received more than others, have more 
to account for: 

That if they only sedc to please themselves, they may 
justly fear the sentence of the rich man^; Remember thai 
thou in thy Itfetkne receioedit thy good thrngs^ for which 
thou art now tormented: 

That not only the wicked, but even the unprqfitable ser- 
vant, was cast into outer darkness : 

That if men have estates, they have greater opportunities 
of gaining Grod'^s favour, by domg good to others : 

That if they have more time to spare, they have more 
time and more reason to serve God : 

And if they feel not the afflictions of poverty, they are 
more obliged to assist and help them that do. 

But if, instead of dcmg so, they coostmie thdr estates 
upon their lusts ; and when having received more favours 
from God, they should be exam^es and encouragers of- 
religion, they become themselves the greatest contemners 
of religion ; — ^if their plasty makes them forget God, and 

^ Liikc XXI 25. 
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their power more troublesome to th&r poor nei^bours, 
then an estate is a curse and not, a blessing. 
- In short, those that have estates should be chargied, as 
the apostle directs^, not to be highmmded; fwi to inft 
m uncertain riches, but in the fomg God; thai they do 
good; that they be rich in good works; ready to Aitru 
iuie, willing to communicate; laying up in stare for them- 
sehes a good foundation against the tkne to come^ that they 
mavjay hold on eternal life. 

They should be extuNrted to give Grod thanks for his fii- 
Vours; to lay by a reasonable certain proportion of their 
incomes, to be bestowed in worVs of jnety and charity ; to 
be examples of industry, sobriety, and godliness to thor 
children, families, and neighbpurhood. 



CONCERNING THE POOR. 

THE poor being Grod'^s peculiar care, they ought to 
have a great share in the concern of his ministers^ to re- 
Uevcj to instruct^ and to comfort them. 

For nature being averse to contempt and sufferingSj 
which are often the lot of poor people, they are therefore 
too apt to charge God foobshly for the- unequal distribu- 
tions of his providence ; so that their minds must be satis- 
fied, and their spirits supported by such conaderations as 
these : 

First, That Jesus Christ himself, though Lord of the 
whole creation, yet made it his choice to oe bom, and to 
live in poverty; to convince the poor that that condition 
is not unhappy, if they do not make it so by their im- 
patience. 

Secondly, That there is no state whatever but has its 
proper difficulties and trials; and the rich especially, who 
are so much envied, are often forced to confess, that, as our 
Lord has told us, a man's life and happiness consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things which he possesseth. — 
And as to the next world, the poor have much the advan- 
tage of the rich, in wanting so many temptaUons to the 
rum of their souls ; — ^and in the less account they have to 
make for what they have received* And then the poor (as 
an excellent poet expresses it) 

will bless their poverty, who have 

No reckonings to make when they are dead. 

• I Timothy vi. 17. 
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I Thirdly, They should be put in mind that ' God has 
made poverty the lot of many of his dearest servants, fit- 
' ting them for future and eternal happiness by the short 
afflictions of this life ; weaning their affections from things 
temporal, 9Xkd forcing them, as it were, to look for rest, 
and ease, and an inheritance elsewhere. 

Fourthly, Let them therefcnre be often exhorted to put 
their trust in God, who is the helper of the friendless : 

To have much in their thoughts the joys of heaven^' 
which will enable them, as it did our Lord himself, to bear 
with patience the hardships of their condition ; not to envy 
such as are in better circumstances, nor to endeavour to 
better their own by unjust ways. But to believe assuredly, 
that, if it is not their own fault, God will make them 
sufficient amends in the next life for what he denied them 
in 'this. 

Thus poor Lazarus no sooner expired, but he was car- 
ried by the angels into Abr^ham'^s bosom, to enjoy perpe- 
tual rest and feucitv. 

Let them thererore be comforted with such scriptures as 
these : 

Your heavenly Father knows what things ye have need 
of Cast therefore all your care upon him^ for he careth 
foryou^f 

Be content with such things as ye have, for God hath 
said, I will never leave thee, nor forsake thees. 

Better is a little with the fear of the Lord, than great 
treasure and trouble therewith^. 

Hath not God chosen the poor of this world, rich in 
faith, and heirs of the kingdom which he hath promised- to 
them that love him'^ ? 

But then they must be put in mind oft^i to pray to God, 
to deliver them from the sins to which their poverty might 
tempt them. 

Not to give themselves up to sloth and idleness, but to 
do what tney well can for an honest livelihood; to bring 
up their children in the fear of God, and to be sure not to 
set them evil examples-— of murmuring against God, of 
coveting what is another^s, of filching and stealing ; for if 
they should be guilty* of any of these sins, they will lose 
all title to the promise of Jesus Christ ^ ; Blessed are ye 
poor, for yours is the kingdom of heaven. 

And if to these exhortations a clergyman adds his alms, 
or procures the charity of such as are more able than himr 

' 1 Pet. V. 7. « Hcb. xiii. ^. * Pror. xr. 16. « James ii. 5. ^ Luke vi. 20. 
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self, he will discharge a verj material part of his duQr, and 
he will have the prayers of those who have the fbeest ac- 
cess to the throne of grace. 



TO PERSONS IN AFFLICTION. 

MAN (as Job smth ^) being borti to trouble, a pastor can 
hardly vint his flock but he will meet with some who will 
want words of comfort ; with which therefore he should be 
always furnished, both to guide and to support the spirits of 
the afflicted. 

For Christians in affliction are but too apt to distract 
themselves, and increase their burden, by considering only 
what flesh and blood suggest, not what faith and religion 
propose for their support and comfort. 

They are too apt to charge God foolishly ; ^^ to be angry 
with those whom he has made or permitted to be the in- 
struments of thdr affliction; — to grow dejected and me- 
lancholy upon the thoughts of the sins which they suppose 
have provoked God to visit them ; — and lastly, to despair 
of ever seeing an end to their sorrows. 

Here then the pastor^s help will be seasonable and charit- 
able ; for he will teach such as are in trouble to seek com- 
fort in God, and in the aids of reli^on. 

He will convince them,( for instance,) 

That events are not left to chance, but that all things 
come to pass by the appointment or permis^on of God : 

That the very hairs of our head are all numbered : 

That we are under Gtxi's care, as well when he suffers 
us to be troubled, as when he smiles upon us : 

That he is a very undutiful child, wno will love and obey 
his father just as lon^ as he pleaseth him, and no longer : 

That God has a nght to try whether. Christians are sin- 
cere or not ; that is, whether they will believeT him to be 
their Grod and Father, as well when he corrects, as when he 
gives them their desires : 

That we are in darkness, and do not ourselves know 
what would be best for us : 

That God has made no earthly comforts ^U and lasting j 
on purpose that Christians, seeing the vanity of all worldly 
enjoyments, may not desire to set up their rest here, but he 
obliged to think of another life, where all tears will be wiped 
away : 

* Chap. V. 7, 
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That God often punishes us in this world, that he may 
not be obliged to punish us hereafter : 

That the best of men have need of bring awakened into 
a sense of their duty and danger : 

That a disciple of Jesus Christ must take part in the 
sufiperinffs of his Lord and Master, as he hopes to be a par- 
taker of his glory ; For if we suffer wiih himj we shall also 
reign with him. 

It IS thus a Christian may be taught to submit to God^s 
dispensations, and to make an advantage of what the world 
calls ndrfortuneSf a^^Kctions, calamUies^ judgments. And 
that instead of being impatient^ fretfid^ or dejected^ he 
should rather rejcnce in tribulation^ in wrtmgs^ in losses^ in 
mfferingSf and be glad that he has a proper occasion of of- 
fering fns will a sacrifice to the will of God, which is a most 
acceptable oblation. 

When a pastor has made his distressed patient sensible 
of the reason and ben^t of afflictions, he wul then proceed 
to shew him how to quiet the disorders of his soul. 

He will advise him (for instance) not to torment himself 
about the cause of his troubles, or the instruments at his af- 
flictions, or be over anxious concerning the issue of them. 
For this will only create vexation^ fruitless complaints, and 
a sif\fid distrust, which are all the effects o{ pride and self- 
love, and serve only to bereave him of that peace cff mind, 
which is necessary to carry him through his trials with the 
resignation of a Christian. 

He will then shew him, that by bring brought into these 
circumstances, whether his afflictions be for tried or punish^ 
menty he has a special title to the favour of God, and 
to many great and precious promises, provided he submits 
to Groas order and appcnntment For God has declared 
himself to be the helper of the friendless; the ccnonforter 
of the afflicted ; a lignt to them that are in darkness, and 
know not what way to take. He has prcxnised to be a fa- 
ther to the fatherless, and an husband to the widow ; that he 
will undertake the cause of the oppressed, and of such as 
call upon him in thrir distress. So that no man ought to 
think himself destitute and miserable, who has God to fly 
to, and God^s word for his comfort. 

Upon the first approach of troubles, therefore, his spiritu- 
al guide will direct him to fall down before God,— to hum- 
ble himself under his a^icting hand,— to acknowledge that 
God's judgments are right, and that he of very faithfulness 
has caused him to be troubled ; beseeching God that he may 
make a good use of his troubles j— *to cast his whole care 
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upon GocU trusting in his wiadom to know, and his good- 
ness to appoint, what is best for him ; resolving, by the 
ffrace of God, to make that his choice which he has prayed 
for all his life, that GocCs wUl may be done. 

He will also assure him, that let his mind be never so 
much disordered, and his soul oppressed with sonow, God 
can support and comfort him ; ttiat he has a promise of 
the same grace which enabled St. Paul to take pleanare m 
ajKctions, in persecutianSf in i»ifirmities, in reproaches; 
which enabled the first Christians to tdke joyfiilly the spoU-. 
ing of their goods, knowing that they had in heaven a bet- 
ter md an mduring substance ™ ; which enabled holy Job, 
under the severest trials, to submit without repinmg to 
Grod^s appmntment, saying only. The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away. Blessed be the name of. the 
Lord. 

Lastly, Hb pastor will tell him, that St. James is so far 
from looking upon the case of the afflicted as desperate, 
that he affirmeth. Blessed is the man that endureth tefnpta- 
tion ; for when he is tried, (that is, approved,) he shall. re- 
ceive a crown of life which fadeth not away. 

And sure no man will think his own case hard, what- 
ever his afflictions may be, when he is put in mind of the 
sufierings of Christ his Lord and Master, who had not 
where to lay his head ; — who was set at naught by those 
he came to save ;— who was called a dealer with the Deril, 
a glutton, and a wine-bibber ; — who was assaulted by all 
the powers of hell, so that his soul was sorrowful even to 
deatn ; was betrayed by one disciple, and forsaken by all 
the rest ; — was falsely accused by the Jews, set at naught 
by Herod, unjustly condemned by Pilate, barbarously 
treated by the soldiers, was led as a sheep to the slaughter, 
and suffered death, even the death of the cross. 

This was the treatment which the Son of Grod met with 
when he was on earth ; and this will silence all complaints, 
or else we are very unreasonable indeed. 

But after all, our greatest comfort is thb: that this 
Jesus, who himself was a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief; who felt the weakness of human nature, and 
the troubles to which we are subject: this Jesus is our 
advocate with the Father ; who for his sake will not suffer 
tis to be tempted above what we are able to bear, but will en- 
able us, as he did St. Paul, in whatever state we are to be 
therewith content. 

"» Hebrews x. 34. 
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* Wherefore^ let them that suffer according to the will of 
^ God commit the keeping of their souls unto him in well-doing 
f as unto a faithful Creator^. 



EXHORTATIONS PROPER FOR SERVANTS. 



SERVANTS make a considerable part of every clergy- 
man's charge, and will always stand in need of a particular 
application. They have as many duties and temptation^ as 
other Christians, and have need of as much care — to im- 

Ct the fear of God in their hearts, — to encourage them to 
with patience the difficulties of their state, — to teach 
them the duties of their calling, — and to 'secure them from 
such sins as they are most subject to. 

Servants' ought not to imagine that the meanness of 
their condition ,will free them from being accountable to 
God for their behaviour in that state of life in which his 
providence has placed them. They are as capable of eter- 
nal happiness, and as liable to eternal misery, as the masters 
they serve ; and as strict an account will be required of them. 
And therefore the apostles are very particular in setting 
down the duties of their calling, and the sins they ought to 
be most careful to avoid. 

For example: — That they should be diligent in their 
business J not with eyeservicey as men-pleaserSy but as the 
servants of Christ, in singleness of heart, fearing God ; 
knowing that of the Lord they shall receive a reward^. 

They should be often put in mind to make a conscience 
of their master's interest,' that nothing under their care be 
lost or wasted by their negligence. This is to shew all good 
JidelityP. 

To be exactly just and honest; not purloining, as the 
apostle speaks, but remembering, that he was an unjust 
steward, and not to be imitated by any honest servant, 
who made himself friends at his master^s cost^. 

To bear with patience the orders and the reproofs of 
those to whom they are subject, not 'only to the good and 
gentle,.but also to the froward. St. Peter saith expt6s1sly, 
that such submission is not only a duty, but a duty accept^ 
abletoGod^. 

They should have a strict charge given them to avoid 
lying, which is hateful to God S and talebearing, which 

» 1 Peter iv. 19. •Col. iii. 22, 24. p Titus ii. 10. 

< Luke xvi. 1. . ' 1 Peter ii. 18, 20. • Prov. vi. 17. 
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is the oocaidon of much sin and misdiief. Not to oorrupt 
their own or others^ hearts and memories with JiUky siorieSy 
wicked saiigSy or profane expressions. Never to be tempt- 
ed by the authority of a wicked master, or by the exampk 
of a wicked fellow-servant, to do any thing that is wgitt, 
extravagant^ or any way unlauifuL To avoid sloth and 
idleness^ which are very bad characters of a servant. 

They should be often called upon to be careful to keep 
the Lord's day holy. 

Servants have a special right and interest in that day, 
given them by God himself,— not to spend it in idloien 
and vanity, but in going to church and hearing Grod'^s word, 
and begging his grace, comfort, and blessing, that whatso- 
ever their lot is in this life, they may not fail to be happy in 
the next. 

For this reason they should be put in mind, that their 
state of life does not excuse them from praying to God 
daily as well as they can, that they may faithfully dischai;^ 
their duty, and patiently bear the burdoi laid upon them; 
which the meanest servant will be better content with, if he 
is put in mind of oiu* blessed Lord, who, though he was the 
Son of the Most High, yet he took upon him the condifioB 
of a servant, to teach us humility, ana that the lowest con- 
dition is^ acceptable to God, where people are careful to do 
the duties of such a state. 

Lastly, Servants should know that labour is the punish- 
ment of sin appointed by God himself, who passed this sen- 
tence upon Adam^, Tn the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread ; condemning him and his posterity to labour and toil, 
that they might look for rest in heaven, since there is so 
little true satisfaction on earth. So that such as accept of 
this punishment, in submission to the appointment of God, 
have indeed a better title to pardon and happiness, than 
such as spend their lives in ease and pleasure. 



OF DEALING WITH FORMAL CHRISTIANS. 

THERE is not a more desperate estate than that of the 
formal Christian, who has the outward show of godliness^ 
but denies the power thereof; who performs the common 
duties of Christianity without any great concern to do 
them w^l; — believes in God without any sense of his 
presence, or thoughts of being accountable to him ; and 

> Genesb Ui. 19. 
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in Jesus Christy without feeling the wont of a Redeemer ; 
without considering the life of Christ, which he ought to 
imitate, or the gospel, which is his rule to walk by ; — who be- 
Ueves m the Holy Ghosty without thinking how much he 
stands in need of his aids; without considering the enemies 
he has to deal with, the difficulties he shall meet with, the 
eelf-denial. he is to undergo, or the good works he must 
abound in, as he hopes for heaven. 

In short, he hopes for heaven with the indifference of 
one who scarce thinks of going thither, and believes eter- 
nal Unrments without being concerned to avoid them. He 
knows he ought to do more than he does, but he has 
some faint hopes. that what he does may secure him from 
heU. 

Now, this being the case of an infimte number of people, 
a pastor can hardly look abroad without meeting with one 
or other of these jorfnal, indifferent^ thoughtless Christians, 
mho live without fear of d^mg, and, if not hindered by 
timely care, will die unhappily. 

These Christians therefore should be often put in mind 
of Grod^s displeasure against such as pretend to be his 
servants, without any concern to serve him faithfully; — 
of the folly of being indifferent when a man's soul lies at 
stake ;-— of the absolute necessity of an inward conversion, 
as well as of an outward religion ; — of the very great sin of 
lecting or abudng the means of grace which God vouch- 
ees unto us. 

He will shew him moreover, that without a hvely faith it 
wiU be impossible to please God; — that without a serious re- 
pentance there is no forgiveness ; — and that without holiness 
no man shaU see the Lord, 

In short, such Christians should have no rest until they 
daall be forced, out of a sense of their danger, to ask in 
good earnest. What shall it pr(fit a many if he shall gain 
the whole world, a$id lose his own soul ? And that it was 
not for nothing that he commanded his followers — to seek 
the kingdom of God in the first place, and before all other, 
things. 

He will then shew him, that all outward ordinances from 
the beginning were appointed either to create or to protvUote, 
or to secure a lively sense of God, and-of the duties we owe 
him amongst men. 

And as these ordinances are not at our peril to be neg- 
lected, so neither are they to be depended upon, unless 
they lead us to the love of GoA. and of our neighbour, 
and become a means of recovering in us the image of God^ 
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m which we were created, which consists in righteousnm 
and true holiness. 

■ When he has convinced them of this, he will exhort 
them to lose no time, but to b^ of God to increase -thenp 
fmth^'-^Xo plant his fear in then: hearts,* — to. awaken in 
them an hearty concern for their souls, and to give* them 
such a measure of hope and love of God, as* may eoaUe 
them to overcome the difficulties, the temptations^ and the 
dangers of a Christian life. 

And the good pastor will not fail to add to these endea- 
vours his own earnest prayers, that God of his great meicy 
would awaken the careless world into a better sense of rdi- 
gion and care for their souls ; that men may desire in good 
earnest to serve God, and be solicitous how to do it hmM 
acceptably, without abusing the means of grace, or dducliiig 
themselves with the foolish hopes of serving God and mam- 
mon, of being indifferent here, and happy nereafiber. * • 



.# 



, OF DEALING WITH HABITUAL EVIL LIVERS. . 

TO visit people of this character, when they come to 
die, is so frightful and so difficult a part of -a clergyman's 
duty, that one would be at any pains to prevent so afflietiDg 
and so uneasy a task ; and which can only be prevented by 
dealing with such people very often and plainly,* while they 
are in health. 

By representing to them the danger they are in, while 
they live in open rebellion against God: that as. sure as 
God is just, he will call them to a severe account for the 
abuse of his good creatures, — ^for deiSling their own bodies,— 
for tempting others to sin, — ^for mispending that very time 
which God has given them to work out their salvation,— *for 
the evil example they give, — ^for leading an idle and un- 
profitable life, — and for dishonouring God, his laws^ his 
name, his word^ and his day. Upon all which accounts, they 
are under the displeasure of Almighty God ; his judgments 
are hanging over their heads continually ; nor nave they 
any hopes of mercy but by a speedy repentance. 

For (as it is plain from God'*s woird") the sentence of 
eternal death is already pronounced against then), and God 
only knows how soon it may be executed. Whorefifumgers, 
drunkards, unjust^ profane^ and even the unprofitable, 
shall not inherit the kingdom of heaven, but shsJlbe cast 

"Galatiansv. 19. 
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into outer darknensSy where the worm dieth not, and where the 
fire is not quenched. 

By doing this faithfully, a pastor will keep ,the con- 
science and the fears of a sinner awake ; he will sin at least 
with uneasiness ; and finding that sin is a real slavery^ he 
may perhaps at last resolve to s^k for ease in the ways of 
God'^s commandments. 

That he may do so, we ought to set before him the* hap- 

g'ness which he is yet capable, by God^s grace, of obtaining ; 
r the very deagn of tne gospel (as Jesus Christ . himself 
tells St. Paul*) is, to turn men from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God, that they may receive for- 
giveness of sins, and an inheritance amongst them that are 
sanctified by faith in Christ Jesus. 

After this a pastor must endeavour to drive him from all 
ins holds of false hopes and vain purposes. For instance,' — 
of repenting time enough hereafter; as. if sinners could re- 
pent when they please, or as if it were enough to be sorry 
tor one^s sins, wbich a man may be, when it is too late to 
amend, and to bring forth fruits meet for repentance. 

Let him therefore . see, that by deferring his repentance, 
he makes it still more difficult to repent ; and that, when 
once he has filled up the measure of his sins, he must after 
that expect neither grace nor pardon. 

Lest he should depend upon the goodness and long- 
suffering of God,, let him know that this ought to lead him 
to repentance. 

That it is a great mercy that God, notwithstanding all a 
^nner^has done to provoke him, will yet restore him to 
favour, and be a father to him. 

Let him know, that there is certmnly evil towards that 
man who sins and prospers in his ain, it being a sign of 
Grod^s greatest displeasure, and that he leaves such a man to 
himself: a condition the most to be dreaded. 

Let him be assured, that if once the 'sentence of the 
unfruitfuLtree is passed, Cut it down ; why cumbereth it the 
ground? the prayers and tears of the whole world cannot 
save it. 

And lastly, endeavour to convince him, that God is jtist 
as well as good, and that he has already shewn that, his 
mercy and goodness can be provoked, smce he has con- 
demned creatures of a much higher and better order than 

we are, even the very angels themselves, when they re- 

> 
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belled, which he hath reserved in everloitmg chains mUo Ae 
judgment of the great day. 

After this, represent to him the mercy of Grod, in spaiing 
him so long, and in not cutting him off in the midst A 
his sins ; his readiness to forgive such as truly turn unto 
him ; and that there it jcy in heaven over a sinner that 
repenteth. 

And that he may not think his case desperate, (as great 
nnners are apt to do, when their consciences are awake,) 
or that it is a thing impossible to overcome the evil habits 
he has contracted ; let him understand, that as the good* 
ness, so the power of God is infinite ; diat the same Spirit 
which raised up our Lord Jesus Christ from the dead, can 
raise a ^nner n*om the death of sin unto a life of righteom" 
ness. 

This let him steadfastly believe^ and use his endeavours, 
and such a faith will work wonders. 

Now; if a sinner is once brought to a sense of his evil oon- 
dition, and has thoughts of becoming a new man, he will 
still want his pastor^s assistance and advice, what methods to 
take in order to his mncere conversion. 

And first, he must be told plainly, that he has a work of 
labour and difficulty to go through, such as will require 
thoughts of heart, great patience, earnest prayers, and 
earnest endeavours, self-denial, and perseverance ; but then 
he must consider, that it is for his life, and that Jesus 
Christ has told us, that strait is the gate and narrow is the 
way that leadeth unto life. 

He must then be made sensible, that as of himself he can 
do nothing, so by the grace of God he can do every thing 
that God requires of him, which he must pray for with the 
concern of one that is in earnest. 

To his prayers he must add his best endeavours ; that is, 
he must avoia the occasions of sin, keep out of the way of 
temptations, avoid all company that may any way divert 
his thoughts from his holy purposes; — ^he must fast, and 
deny himself a great many things which his corrupt heart 
hankers after. 

And if these things appear difficult imto him, let him ask 
himself, whether it is better to do so now, than to dwell with 
everlasting burnings hereafter ? 

A sick man for his health will do all this: he will avoid 
company; he will observe rules; he will take very bitter 
potions; he will endure very many things to make the 
remainder of a short life comfortable. A sinner that con- 
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siders, that his soul lies at stake, and that et^nal hap- 
piness or misery will be the event, will not think any thing 
too much which Grod prescribes. 

Lastly, if to these pious endeavours a pastor adds his 
own prayers fen* the sinner, that God would touch his 
heart, take from him all obstinacy and blindness;—- that 
he would awaken him, give him a lively sense of his sad 
condition ;— call him to repentance, enable him to break 
all his bonds, graciously forgive him, and give him all 
those helps that are necessary to become a new creature : 
a pastor (whatever is the oHisequence) will have the com* 
fort of having done a good work, and his duty. 



NECESSARY INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUCH AS ARE 
UNDER THE CENSURES OF THE CHURCH. 

WHAT the church of England so passionately wishes 
for, (namely, that godly discipline may be restored,) this 
church, by God'*s favour, does actually* enjoy. Notorious sin- 
ners are put to open penance^ and punished in this worldj 
that their souls may be saved in the day of the Lordj and 
that others, admonished by their example, may be more 
dfiaid to offend. 

Now to make this a real blessing to our church and 
people, it is necessary that they should be often and plainly 
told the meaning and reason of church discipline. 

They should be told, for instance, that the church is 
Christ's family; — that all the members of Christ's family 
ought to be blameless and holy, as they hope for any re* 
ward from him; — that none are admitted into his house- 
hold, but such as do solemnly promise to live as becomes 
his servants; — that therefore such as, after this, turn dis- 
orderly livers, are first to be rebuked, and by fair means, if 
possible, brought to reason ; if not, to be turned out of his 
liouse, tiU they become sensible of their error; which if 
they do, and give sincere marks of their repentance, they 
will be readmitted into the church, and partake of its pn- 
vileges as formerly. 

Now that all tlus may be orderly performed, Jesus Christ 
himself ordained his apostles, and gave them power' to or- 
dain others, to be the stewards of this his familv. To 
them he gave the keys of his house, with full power to 
receive such as they should find worthy, and to shut out the 
unworthy. 

E e 4 • 
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For the faithful discharge of which trust' ihej will he 
accountable to him, their Lord and Master ; which consi- 
deration ought to make them very careful — to do nothing 
jby prejtMlice or partiaUtyy : to use the power which- the Lord 
hath given them for edification^ and not for the destruction 
of his peopled 

Then let your people know, that our power is purely 
spiritual; and that when we force people by fines and 
iniprisonments to submit to discipline, this is by the laws 
of the land, and we execute those laws, not properly as 
Christ^s ministers, but as subjects to the civil power: for 
when princes became Christians, and were persuaded that 
they were answerable to Grod for the manners of their sub- 
jects, they endeavotured to ease themselves of that burden, 
by puttingit into the hands of churchmen, which has had 
this unhappy effect, that Christians are often more afraid 
of worldly punishments, than of being denied the holy sa- 
crament and other ordinances of the Christian religion, 
prescribed for their salvation. 

Christians therefore should be made sensible, that as 
by baptism they are made membeis of Chrisfs church and 
family, children of God; that is, have a right to aj^ly^to 
God with the freedom of children, and heirs of the king- 
dom of heaven ; so, by church censures, they are verily cut 
off from these privileges, until they sincerely repent of their 
rins, and are restorea by Christ's, ministers to the peace of 
the church. 

If any are so foolish as to say, (as some have done,) that 
they can go to another churchy ask them,, as the apostle 
did% Is Christ divided? that is, is he the head of a party, 
and not of the whole church? Is not ours a member of 
that church ? Have not Christ's ministers here the same 
authority from their Lord, as any other Christian bishops 
and pastors, viz. the authority of binding and loosing ? And 
if we proceed according to the rules of the gospel, and 
our sentence be confirmed by Christ, what will it profit 
them, if, for want of being reconciled by their proper 
pastor, they shall be shut out of heaven ? 

Read therefore the commission which Jesus Christ has 
given us; read it to them out of his word^: Verily I say 
mto youj Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth (proceeding 
according to the rules of the gospel) shall be bound in 
heaven, &c, and. He that receiveth whomsoever I send^ re- 

y I Tim. V. 21. « 2 Cor. xiii. 10. • 1 Con i. 13- »> Matth. xviii. 18. 
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ceioetk me^. And whoso despiseth me^ or whomsoever I 
send^ despiseth God that sent me^, 

. 'Let |)eople know, that we take no pleasure in using our 
authority ; that we do not desire to lord it over God^s he- 
ritage. Our aim and endeavour is, to oblige si)lners to 
change their course of life, and be converted, tUtt their 
souls may be saved; and that whenever they give us hopes 
of a sincere repentance, we receive them with open arms 
and joyful hearts. 

Convince them, that it is not to expose offenders that we 
oblige them to do public penance, but that they may ^ve 

flory to God, and aeclare to all the world, that since tney 
ave been so unhappy as to dishonour God by breaking 
his. laws, and despising his authority, they are heartily 
sorry for it, and think it no shame to own it after any 
manner the church shall order ; believing that such a sub- 
mission to God^s ministers will be acceptable to God him- 
self, and a means of obtaining bis pardon through their 
. intercession. 

Assure them, that in the primitive times Christians 
begged with prayers and tears to be admitted to public 
penance, as the only way to obtain the pardon oi their 
sins; they looked upon it as much a favour, as if a man, 
who had forfeited his life or estate, could have them re-> 
stored upon acknowledging his crimes, and promising 
amendment. 

Lastly, let them know for certain, that if the church 
should not take notice of them^ but admit them to her 
holy offices and sacraments, while they continue impeni- 
tent, this would be no more a blessing to them than it was 
to Judas, of whom the Devil took more sure possession, 
after he had received the sacrament from our Lord^s own 
hands. 

By taking pidns to instruct penitents (and your people 
too out of the pulpit) in these particulars, 

Offenders will be brought to a sense of their evil con- 
dition ; — they will perform penance after an edifying man^ 
ner : 

You will promote the honour of God, the good of sin- 
ners, .the truth of religion, and the public weal, and siecure 
the authority of the church. 

« John xiii. 20. * Luke x. 16. 
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OF VISITING THE SICK. 

IF one seriously considers how the gcnandity of Chris- 
tians go out of tlie world, how ill preponid for eternity, 
and how seldom such as recover make that good use of 
sickneil(ivhich God designs by such viatat^oos; one can- 
not but wish, that sudi as have the care of souls would 
think in good earnest how to improve such momentous 
occasions to the best advantage. 

And surely a good pastor must have a great concern 
upon his spirits, when any of his flock are visited with 
sickness. 

For if the sickness shall be imto death, here is a soul, 
in a few days, to enter upon a state of aidless happiness 
or endless misery: — a thought which should make pne^s 
heart to tremble. 

But if the sick person shall recover, and is not bettered 
by his sickness, here i^ periiaps, die last opportumty 
(which God may afford that man of seeing the errcM* of his 
ways) for ever lost; and where the blame will lie, God 
himself has told us<^ : He is taken away in his iniquiig, 
but his blood tvUl I require at the uxxtchman's hand. 

Why, what could the watchman do? He could at least 
deliver his own soul. But he must do a great deal more : 
so saith the Spirit of Grod by Elihu^ : fVhen a man is chas- 
tened with pain upon his bed, and his soul draweth near 
tmto the grave : if there be uAth him an interpreter ^ that 
is, one able to explain the meaning and use of such visita- 
tions; if he say^ I have sinned, and it profited me not, 
that is, if he be brought to true repentance ; then will God 
be gracious unto him^ and his soul shall see the light Lo^ 
all these things worketh God oftentimes with man, to bring 
back his soul from the pit, to be enlightened unth the light of 
the living. 

In short, sickness, whether mortal or not, cometh not 
by chance, but is a warning for men to prepare for eter- 
mty. And it mightily concerns such as nave the care of 
souls not to lose such occasions of doing the greatest good 
to the souls of men, always remembering, that / wa^ sick, 
and ye visited me not^, is one of those reasons for which men 
will be shut out of heaven. 

Now, the design of this paper is, — to propose a method 
of answering the ends of the church in her excellent Office 
for visiting the sick. That such as are put into our hands, 

^ Ezck. xxxiii. 6. • Job xxxiii. * Matth. xxv. 36. 
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by the prowMMSt of Grod, may be dealt with as their needs 
require: whether it be to examine the sincerity of their 
faith and repentance, or to receive their confession^ and 
administer absdbtion to such as earnestly desire it ; or to 
awaken the consciences of the careless ; to comfort ^ected 
spirits; or lastly, to exhort such as recover, to con4ifer the 
mercy they have received, and to dedicate the remainder 
of their lives to the service of God. 

And, in the first place, a good pastor will not always 
stay till he is sent for. He knows that the repentance of 
the dead comes too late, and that the fear of death, which 
is to determine a man^s state to all eternity, will make men 
willing to hear reproof, and to take advice: such an op- 
portunity, therefore, he will not lose, if he can possibly 
nelp it. 

They that omit the salutation, — Peace be to this hmse, 
and to all that dweU in tf, or pronounce it so low as not 
to be heard, have not well considered the authority they 
have, as ministers of Christ, to offer peace and salvation to 
all that are disposed to receive it^. 

If the short Utany and prayers following be said with 
deliberation and devotion, diere cannot better be made use 
of: besides, they are the voice of the church, which will 
be sure to be heard at the throne of grace. 

After these follow two exhortations^ which should never 
be omitted ; but then they should be read with veiy great 
deliberation, that the sick person may wdigh what is said, 
and receive instruction and comfort from it. 

And now, forasmuch as a well-grounded faith in God 
will be the sick person^s best defence against the assaults 
of the Devil^, who will be sure to tempt him, either to 
despair of Grod^s mercy, or to presume upon his own right- 
eousness, or to be impatient, and to charge God fooUshly ; 
the church, therefore, in the next place mrects us — to ex» 
amine the sick persarCi faith, that is, whether he believes 
as a Christian man ou^t to do, or no: and in order to 
that, to ask him, — Dost thou beUeve in God the Father 
Almighty y 8fc. f 

But lest sick people, and such as are of slow under- 
standing, should profess with their Ups, what they are not 
able to apply to their soul'^s ccmifort; it will be highly 
charitable and useful, after repeating the Creed, to prc^se 
the use that ought to be made of it, in short questums, 
after some such way as this following: 

• 

« Matth. X. 13. >» Eph. vi. 16; 
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Do you believe that it is Grod who o M^ W ^ ^all things 
both in heaven and on earth ? 

Then you must believe that nothing can come by chance; 
and that, as our Lord saith, even a spcaHlfffi does not die 
wkhim^lod*s knowledge and hk leave. 

DoVmi believe that this present visitation of yours is 
from God ? 

If God is our Father, his correction must be for our 
good. 

Do you firmly believe this ; and that this sickness is or- 
dered by him for some special end? 

Then consider for what ends a loving father corrects his 
child: either he is careless, or disobement,-.or foists, his 
duty; or takes such ways as would ruin himself^ if he were 
let alone. 

Is not this your case ? 

To be sure, if it were left to your own ordering, you would 
never choose afflictions; but Gtxl sees that it is good for 
you to be in trouble ; or it may be^ Gt)d will txj whether 
you will love and trui^t in him, as well in sickness as in 
health. 

Will you therefore, like a dutiful child, be thankful that 
your heavenly Father takes so much care of you ? 

Will you endeavour to bear your sickness patiently, and 
submit to God^s will, whether it be for life or for death ? 

Does not this affliction convince you, that nothing de- 
serves our love but God, since no being else can help us in 
the day of adversity ? 

Will you tbererore, in the first place, make application 
to God by prayer for an happy issue out of this affiction P 

Jesus, you know, signifies a Saviour ; and we all hope 
that he will be a Saviour to us. But this he will not be, 
unless we obey him as our Lord, that is, as our ruler and 
lawgiver. 

You must therefore consider wherein you have broke 
his laws, and you must repent of it, ask Grod^s pardon,. and 
resolve to do so no more, as you hope that he will be a Sa- 
viour to you. 

You believe that he was conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
and born of the Virgin Mary. 

' Why then you are sure that he is the Son of God, he is 
able to save such a^ come unto God. by him; and as he 
was born of a woman, and took our natuiie upon him, he 
knows, for he has felt, our weaknesses, and will pity our 
infirmities. 
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You bel^n»> thxt he suffered under Pontius Pilate,: was 
crucifiedp dead, and buried. 

Are you not then hereby convinced what a sad state 
man was in, lUlten Grod could not be reconciled to him, 
till his own Son had suffered what man had deanred to 
suffer? " 

And do not you see, at the same time, that no true pe- 
nitent need despair, since here is a sufficient price paid for 
our redemption ? 

Neither ought you to doubt, that God will deny us any 
thing, since he spared not his own Son, but gave him up for 
us (uL 

Do you therefore place all your hopes of mercy in Christ^s 
death, and in the promises of God, for his sake, made to 
us ? 

Will you endeavour to follow the example of your Lord 
and Saviour, who bore with submission and patience what- 
ever God thought fit to lay upon him ? 

And will you remember that he did so,. though his very 
judge found no fault in Mm ? But we suffer justly, for we 
receive the due rewards of our deeds. 

And lastly, you will do well to remember the \d3ang 
words of our Saviour ; and when you come to die^ com- 
mend your spirit into the hands of God. 

You believe that Jesus. Christ rose again the third day 
from the dead. 

Why then you are sure that his sufferings and death 
were well pleasing to God, who otherwise would not have 
raised him to life again. 

And though your soul, when you die, shall go into an .un- 
known world; yet, if you die m the favour of God^ you 
will have the same God to take care of you that Jesus 
Christ had. 

And lastly, you are hereby assured that God, who raised 
Christ from the dead, will also quicken our mortal bodies ; 
for so he hath declared in his word. 

Since yo*i believe that Jesus Christ ascended into heaven, 
and sitteth at the right hand of God, you must conclude, 
that all power in heaven and in earth is committed unto 
him. 

ArSi can there be greater comfort for a sinner than this ; 
that he who died for us is ever with God, pleading the 
cause of his poor creatures that come unto Gxxl by him ? 

Though therefore, for your own sake, you cannot look for 
favour, yet for Jesus^ sake you may, who ever Uveth to make 
intercession for us. 
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Will you therefore endeavour to set jour^eart above, 
where your Saviour is ? 

And that you may do so more earnestly j^ lemember your 
Saviour^s words when he was leaving thSa ^ pa i ' l d i I go t» 
prqHJOf^M place for yoUf that where I am, ye may be ai$o. 

Yodrbelieve, that Jesva Christ shall come to judge both 
the mUk and the dead. 

It you believe this so truly as you ou^t to do, you will 
take care to jud^ yourself beforehand, that you may not 
be amdemned of the Lord, when he oometh to judge the 
world in righteousness. 

Will you therefore examine your life, and see wherein 
you have oflPended, that you may repent, and make your 
peace with God, remembering, Uiat as death leaves you, 
judgment will find you ? 

However, you have this to comfort your soul, if you are 
nnoerdy penitent, that he who knows our infirmities, he 
who died to redeem us, is to be our judge. 

And Grod grant that you may find mercy in that great 
day. 

You profess to believe in the Holy Ghost, to whom you 
were dedicated in baptism, and by which you were sealed to 
the day of redemption. 

Now, if you have grieved this holy Spirit, and by wicked 
works have driven him from you, you must sadly repent of 
it, and earnestly pray God to restore him, without whose 
aid you can never be sanctified, never be happy. 

And when you call yourself to an account, consider whe- 
ther you have lived in obedience to those whom, the Holy 
Ghost has set over you ; that is, the ministers of the gos- 
pel. 

Do you propose to live and die in tlie communion of this 
church in which you were baptized ? 

Our Lord tells you what a blessing it is to be a member 
of that church, of which he is the head. 

/ am (saith he) the vine, ye are the branches ; as the 
branches cannot bear fruit unless they abide in the vme, no 
more can ye, unless ye abide in me. 

In short,, a member of Christ^s church has a right to the 
formveness of sins, — to the favour of God, — to the iherits 
of Christ, — to the assistance of the Holy Ghost, — and to 
the ministry of the holy angels : — blessings which you can 
never be suniciently thankful for. 

Do you firmly believe that God, in consideration of 
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Christ^s suflkrings, will forgive all such as with hearty re- 
pentance and true faith turn untoliim ? 

But then you must consider, that forgiveness of sins is 
to be hoped fer only in God^s own way, that is, by .the mi- 
nistry of those to whom Grod has committed the voosd of re- 
conciliation. 

And that the promise of fore^iveness of sin should be no 
pretence for continuing in sin in hopes of pardon. 

Do you believe that we shall all rise again, some to ever- 
lasting happin^Sf and some to everlasting misery ? 

If this faith be in you of a truth, it will convince you of 
the vanity of this world, its profits, pleasures, honours, 
fame, and its idols ; so that you will not, as unbelievers do, 
look for your portion here. 

Do not you see what a mercy it is when God.punisheth 
sinners in this life, since they whose punishment is deferred 
till the next must suffer everlastingly ? 

And if the difficulties of repentance and an holy life af- 
fright you, consider this one thing, Who can dwell with 
everlasting burnings ? 

Remember the words of Christ to the penitent thief, — 
7?^ day shalt thou be with me in paradise. 

Let the expectation of that happy day, and a faith and 
h(H)e full of immortality, make you diligent to make your 
catling and election sure, and sweeten all the trouble and 
difficmties of doing it. 

And may Almighty God strengthen and increase your 
faith, that you may die in this belief, aiid in the peace and 
communion of the church. Amen. 

The sick Christian having thus professed his fai^i in 
Gody the next thing necessary to be inquired into is, the 
truth of his repentance. The church therefore ord^s, that 
now the minister shall examine (not exhort him to it only) 
whether he repent him truly of all his sins. 

And verily the church in* this consulted the necessities 
of sick pet^ons, who are not able to attend to long exhor- 
tations, and are too apt to forget what is said to them after 
that manner ; and may be brought to know the true state 
of thtpr souls by examining them, that is, by short, plain, 
and ptoper questions; of which hereafter. 

In the mean time a prudent pastor will find himself 
obliged (here) to consider more particularly the circum- 
stances of the person with whom he has to do, that he may 
examine his rq^entance accordingly. 
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For instance, ChrisUans are not always s^sifole of their 
own lulments. 

First, Some are very ignorant^ and know^ not why they 
live, or what will become of them when tb^f^die. 

Secondly, Some are vamly confident^ ana must be hum- 
bled. . , 

Thirdly, Some are too much dejectedf and must be com- 
forted. 

Fourthly, Some are hardened, and must be awakened. 

Fifthly and lastly, Such as hope to recover will be apt to 
put off their repentance, and reject the counsel of Grod for 
their good. 

Now, something in all these cases should be said, to dis- 
pose the sick to a sincere repentance. , 

1. To such as are very ignorant. 

Such as are ignora,nt should be made sensible, that this 
life is a state of trial, and a passage only to another. 

That God has given men. reason and conscience, and has 
also given them laws to walk by. 

That after this life we mu^t all appear before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ, who iMl render to every man accord- 
ing to his deeds '. 

That such as have done good, shall go into life ever- 
lasting ; and such as have done evU into everlasting mi- 
sery. And that thus it will be, whether men lay these 
things to heart or not. 

And the only comfort a sinner has is this, that God for 
Christ's sake will accept his sincere repentance. 

I require you, therefore, as you value your soul, to make 
your peace with God speedily. And that you may know 
wherem you have offended, I will set before you the law 
of God, to the end you may judge yourself, and call on 
God for mercy, as oiten as I shall put you in mind of any 
sin you have been guilty of. 

^. To such a^ are vainly confident. 

Such as are confident of their own righteousness, or de- 
pend upon an outward profession of Christianity, should 
be put in mind of our Lord's words to the Pharisees^: 
Ye are they that justify yourselves before men, but God 
knoweth your hearts. 

They should be told, that the publican who durst not 

' Romans ii. 6. ^ JLuke xvi, 15. 
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l^ftuphis eyei to heaven, bui ^mote vpovi his breast, saying, 
God be mercyul unto me a sinner, returned justified before 
him who thought too well of himself. 

And that our Lord invited such only as were weary and 
heavy laden to come to him, because these only are pre- 
pared to become his true disciples. 

Thou say est that thou art rich, and hast need of nothing, 
(saith our Lord to the church of Laodicea,) and knowest 
not that thou art wretched, and ndserable, and poor, and bUnd, 
and nakedK 

You see how sad a thing it is to have too good an opin« 
ion of one's self. 

And it is only because Christians do not con^der the 
many duties that they have omitted, and the many sins 
they have been guilty of, that makes them speak peace to 
their souls. 

In the laws of God, therefore, which I am going to set 
before you, you will see, as in a glass, the charge that is 
against you ; and I require you to judge yourself, as you 
expect favour from God. 

3. To such 05 want comfort, being dejected. 

And first, if the sick person is under agonies of mind, 
on account of some great sin, or wickedness long lived in, 
a prudent pastor wiB not too hastily speak peace to him ; 
he will rather endeavour that he may continue to sorrow 
qfter a godiy sort : that is, not so mucn for having ofiended 
against a G;od who can destroy both body and soul in heU, 
but as having offended a gracious Father, a merciful Sa- 
viour, and an holy Spirit. 

Such a sorrow as this will not lessen a Christian's hor- 
ror for sin, but will make him more humble, more fearful of 
offending ; — acknowledging God's justice and his own un- 
worthiness, but yet resolving to lay hold of the promises of 
mercy, for Christ's sake, to penitent sinners. 

But then, there bein^ a sorrow that worketh death, mak- 
ing sinners impatient, doubting God's goodness, question- 
ing his promises, neglecting repentance ; — such a sprrow is 
to be resisted and discouraged, as a temptation of the Devil, 
beinjK the effect of pride, and of an unwillingness to submit 
to G^. 

But if the dck person's sorrow proceeds, as it too often 
does, from mistakes concerning God : the extent of Christ's 
sufferings; the unpardonaUeness of some sins, and some 

1 Rerelatioii iii. 17. 
Ff 
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states; the sincerily of his own faith and repentance; he is 
then to be comforted with such truths as these : 

That God deUghteth in mercy '^^ 

That he is gracious and mercifidj abimdant in goadmss 
and truth, forgtomg imquityy and transftresAmy and 9m^. 

That the Devil, knowinff this, uses all his arts and endea- 
vours to tempt dinners to despair. 

That therefore Grod himself bids us to caU upon him in 
time oftrouble, and he wiU hear us. 

Nay, he calls himself a father^ on purpose that sinners 
may consider how a father would deal with his own child, 
when he saw him truly sensible of his errors. 

Tliat Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners^^ 
even such as were lostif: That he ever Uveth to make inter- 
cession for us^. 

And we have his own promise for it; He that cometh 
unto me, I wiU in no wise cast aut^; and, He that beUeveth in 
him shall receive remission ofsins^. 

That the gospel is a most gracious dispensation^ requiring 
only such an obedience as a poor frail creature can pay. 

That that faith is not to be questioned which purifieth 
the hearts ; which worketh by love^; that is, makes us do 
what we can to please God; and which resisteth tempta- 
tions, and enables us to overcome them. 

That wherever amendment of life foUoweth such a faith 
as this, there is true repentances and that where there is sin- 
cerity, there mir obedience will be accepted, though it is not 
perfect as the law requires. 

In short, no man will have reason to despair, if he con- 
siders, that God doeth nothing in vain : and that if he visits 
a sinner ; if he exhorts him by his ministers ; if he touches 
his heart ; if he gives him time to consider his ways, when 
he might have taken him away without warning ; why, it 
is because he designs to be gracious, if the sinner is not 
wanting to himself. 

I wul therefore set before you the law of God, not to 
affright you, but that you may know, and confess, and for- 
sake your sin, and find mercy, as God hath promised^. 

4. To such as are hardened in wickedness, and must be 

awakened. • 
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rhis is indeed a melancholy case; but a good pastor, 
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while God continues life, will continue his endeavoiurs, for 
he does not know but this is God^s time. 

He will therefore try what the sword qfthe Spirit will do, 
that word which, the same Sjpirit tells us, is profitable for 
correction as well as for instructionX. 

He will therefore put him in mind, that if he dies in his 
sins unreprented of, he will go out of the world a professed 
enemy to that Grod who can destroy both body and soul in 
hell; who wUl^ as the holy Scriptures assure us, take ven- 
geance on all them that know not Gody and that obey not the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ , and wJw shall be punished 
tvith everlasting destruetum^. 

He will let him know, that this may be his condition in a 
few days ; for our Lord assures us, that as soon as ever the 
wicked man died, he was carried to hell^ 

That this is the last time, perhaps, that, ever God will 
afford you to beg his pardon ; and you will be desperately 
mad to neglect it. 

It "is true, God is not willing that any should perish, and 
he can conquer the stubbomest heart, but he will not do it 
by force. 

He has shewn his mercy in afflicting your body, and in 
taking from you the power to do evil. 

What is this for, but that you may open your eyes» and 
see your danger, and ask his pardon, and jbeg his assist- 
ance, and be delivered from the severity of his wrath, which 
you must C6rtainly feel, without a speedy repentance ? 

It may lie, you do not know the charge that is against 
you ; I will therefore repeat to you the substance of those 
laws which you have broken, and by which you must be 
judged. 

If you have any concern for your soul, if you have any 
fear of God in your heart, you will hear, and judge, and 
condemn yourself, that you may escape iii the dreadful 
judgment of the last day. 

5. To such aSy in hopes of recovery y put off their repentance. 

Such should be made sensible, — that sickness is not only 
the punishment y but the remedy ofsin\ 

That it is the chiefest of those ways, by which God shews 
men' their sin, — by which he discovers to them the vanity 
of the world that bewitches them, — ^by which he takes down 
the pride of the heart, and the stubbornness of the will which 
has nindered their conversion. 

' r 2 Tun. iii. 16^ < 2 ThcM. i. 8, 9. >LakezH.23. kMiciibTi.9. 
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In short, it is God^s time: so that not to repent in faifk- 
ness is in ^ect to resolve never to repent 

For what shall indine a man to repent when he recovers, 
whidi does not move him now ? 

His hopes of heaven, and his fears of hdl, will not be 
greater then than now. 

And it would be the highest presumptioa to expect that 
Grod will ^ve that man an extraordinary degree cS grace, 
who despises the most usual means of conversion. 

A pastor, therefore, will set before him the law of God, 
which he has transgressed, that he may see the need he 
has of repenting, and that he may not provoke Grod to 
cut him off before his time^ because there is no hopes of 
amendment. 



ExanAnaAon of the sick person's rqpeniance. 

DEARLY beloved, you are, it may be, in a very short 
time to appear before Grod. 

I must therefore put vou in mind, that your salvation de- 
pends upon the trutn oi your repentance. 

Now, forasmudi as you became a ainner, by breaking the 
laws of God, you have no way of being restored to Grod^s 
favour, but by se^g the number and the greatness of your 
sins, that you may hate them heartily, lament them sorely, 
and cry mightily to Grod for pardon. 

I will therefore set before you the laws of GM, by which 
Grod will judge you ; and I will ask you such questions as 
may be proper to call your sins to your remembrance ; and 
you will do weU, wherever you shall have reason, to say 
with the publican, — God be merciful unto me, for I have 
offended in this or that thing. 

And be not too tender of yourself; but remember, that 
the more severe you- are in accusing and condemning your- 
self, the more favour you may expect from Gkxl. 

Your duty to God, you know, w, to fear hiniy to Ume fdmy 
to trust in Mm, to honour^ and to obey him. 

Consider, therefore, seriously, — Have you not lived as if 
there were no Grod to call you to an account ? 

Has the knowledge of God's almighty power, and his 
severe justice, made you fearful of ofiending him ? 

Are you convinced that you have not loved God so much 
as his goodness and care of you deserved ? 

Has the love of God made you desirous to please him ? 

Have you so put your trust in God as to be contented 
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with what he has appointed, without murmuring, and mth- 
out questioning the wisdom of his choices ? 

Have you not been unthankful for Grod^s merdes ? 

Have you never, as you know of, taken any false oath ? 

Have you never been accustomed to swear, to curse, or 
to take God^s name in vain ? 

Have you not very oftoi spent the Lord^s day idly f 

Have you not been careless and irreverent in Grod'^s 
house? 

Have you been careful to pray to God daily for his par- 
don, his grace, and his protection ? 

Have you constantly received the Lord'^s supp^ when 
you have had an opportunity ? 

Have you never gone profSanely to the sacrament with^ 
out examining yourself, mi withiout purposing to lead a 
new life? 

Have you not des^nsed Grod^s word, hb ministers, or his 
house? 

Your duty to wmr neighbour isy to love Mm at yourself. 

Have you so loved all men, as to wish and pray ancerely 
for their wdfare ? 

Have you not hated your enennes ? 

Have you paid diie reverence in heart, in word, in beha- 
viour, to your par^its, and to all such as were over you in 
place and authority ? 

Have you aot been subject to sinful, unadvised anger ? 

Have you never done any thing to shorten the life of 
your n^hbotur ? 

Have you not Hved in malice cm* envy, or wished any 
man^s death? 

Have you not been accustomed to sow strife and dissen- 
sion amongst your n^hbours ? 

Have you not fallen into the sins of drunkenness, glut- 
tony, tippling, or an idle life ? 

Have you kept yourself free from the sins of whoredom 
impurity, or uncieanness? 

Have you none of the sins of injustice, extortion, or of 
any way wronging your ndghbour, to answer (dr ? 

Have you not been unmithful in any matters ol trust 
committed to you ? 

Have you not been subject to the evil habits of lying, 
slandering, or talebearing ? 

Have you never ^ven false evidence, outfaced the truth, 
or countenanced an evil cause ? 
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Have you not been pleased with evil reports ; and have 
you not Deen too forwurd to propagate them ? 

Have you not been vexatious to your neighbour, and 
grieved him without cause ? 

Have you not been dissatisfied with the condition whidi 
God allotted you ? 

Have' you not coveted your nei^bour^s goods, envied his 
prosperity, or been pleased with his misfortunes ? 

Have you done to others as you wish they should have 
done to you ? 

Can you call to mind any iniury or injustice, fcnr which 
you ought tb ask pardon, or maxe restitution? 

And remember you are told the truth, that the unright- 
eous and unjust shall not enter the kingdom of heaven. 

Is there any body that has grievously wronged you, to 
whom you ought to be reconciled ? 

Kemember, that if you forgave not, you will not be for- 

SVen ; and that he wiu receive judgment without mercj/y who 
ith shewed no mercy. 

Are you therefore in charity with all the world ? 

Have you been kind to the poor according to your ability? 

And remember that the moment Zaccheus resdlved to do 
right to every body, and to be kind to the poor, our Lord 
tells him, that salvation was then come to his house. 

You would do well therefore, as a proof of your thank- 
fulness to God, to be liberal to the poor, according to your 
ability. 

And if you have not already settled your worldly con- 
cerns, and declared what you owe, and what is owmg to 
you ; it is fit you do so now, for the discharging a good 
conscience, and for preventing mischief after your death. 

And be very careful that in making your will, you do no 
wrong, discover no resentment, that the last act of your life 
may be free from sin. 

And now I will leave you for a while to God, and to 
your own conscience; beseeching him to discover to you 
the charge that is against you ; that you may know, and 
confess, and bewail, and abhor the errors of your life past ; 
that your sins may be done away by his mercy, and your 
pardon sealed in heaven, before you go hence and be no more 
seen. 
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CONCERNING CONFESSION AND ABSOLUTION. 

CONCERNING confession, archbishop Usher has these 
•words : " No kind of confession, either public or private, 
•* is disallowed by our church, that is any way requisite for 
** the due execution of the ancient power of the keys, which 
** Christ bestowed on the churchc.**^ 

Concerning absolution, bishop Andrews hath the;se w(»rds : 

It is not said by Christ, Whose sins ye wish and pray for, 

or declare to be remitted; but, Whose sins ye remi*;— to 

which he addeth a promise, that he will make it good, 
^^ and that his power shall accompany the power he has 
** given them, and the lawful execution of it m his church 
•^ for ever.'' 

And indeed the very same persons baptize for the remis- 
fflon of sins, and administer tne Lord's supper as a seal of 
the forgiveness of sins to all worthy communicants. 

It is not water that can wash away sin, nor bread aiid 
wine ; but these rightly administered, by persons truly au- 
thorized, and to persons duly qualified by faith and repent- 
ance. And thus absolution benefiteth, by virtue of the. 
power which Jesus Christ has given his ministers**. 

In short, — our Lord having purchased the forgiveness of 
sins for all mankind, he haui committed the ministry of 
reconciliation to us ; that having brought men to repent- 
ance, we may in Christ's name, and in the person of Christ^, 
pronounce thdr pardon. 

And this will be the true way to magnify the power of 
the keys, which is so little understood, or so much despised; 
namely, to bring as many as possibly we can to repentance, 
that we may have more frequent occasions of sealing a pe^ 
nitent's pardon by our ministry. 

And now, if the sick person has been so dealt with as 
to be truly sensible of his condition, he should then be in- 
structed in the nature and benefit of confession (at least of 
such sins as do trouble his conscience) and of absolution. 

For instance, — ^he should be told, that as under the law 
of Moses, God made his priests the judges of leprosy f, and 
gave them rules, by which they were to determine who 
were clean, and fit to enter into the congregation, (which 
was a type of heaven,) and who were not clean : 

Even so, under the gospel, he has given his priests au- 
thority to judge sin, which is the leprosy of the soul. He 
has given them rules to judge by, with authority to pro- 

« Answer to the Jesait, p. J34* * John zx, 23. •2 Cor. ii. 10. - ^ Let. xiii. 
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nouDoe their pardon, if they find them qualified ; for this is 
thdr commission from Christ^s own mouth, fVhosissoeverim 
ye remity they are remitted unto them. 

But then we dare not take upcm us to exercise this audunr- 
itj, until simiers ^ve such signs of a sincere faith and true 
repentance, bs may persuade one charitably to believe, that 
amendment of life will follow, if Grod shall think fit to grant 
Chem longer time. 

At the same time, therefore, that we are bound to encour- 
age penitents earnestly to de^re absolution, and to exhort 
tnem to recdve the Lord^s suraer, as a pledge to assure them 
of pardon ; we must loncereuiy admonish them not to hope 
£nr any benefit either from the one or the other, but upon 
condition of their nncere repentance. 

It will be proper, therefore, before absolution, and for 
more satisfiiction, to ask the sick person some such questions 
as these: 

""Have you conudered the sins which you have been most 
sifbject to? 

Are you conyinced that it i$ an evU thing and bitter to 
forsake the Lord? 

Are you resolved to avoid all temptations, and occasions 
of the sins you have now repented of? 

Do you verily believe that you shall not tail into any of 
these sins again ? 

If you snould do so, will you immediately beg God's 
pardon, and be more watchful over yourself? 

Will you strive with all your might to overcome the 
corruptions of your nature, by prayers, by fasting, mid by 
self-denial ? 

Do you purplose, if God shall prolong your days, to bring 
forth fruits meet for repentance? 

Are you in perfect charity with all the world ? 

Every Christian, whose me has been, in the main, un- 
blameable, and whose repentance has thus been particu- 
larly examined, and who has given a satisfactory answer 
to these questions, ought not to leave the world, without 
the benefit of absolution, which he should be earnestly 
pressed to desire, and exhorted to dispose himself to receive, 
as the church has appointed. 



CONCERNING HABITUAL SINNERS. 

IF a person of this character be visited with sickness, 
a prudent pastor will not presently apply comfort, or ^ve 
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him assurances of pardon; he will rather strive to increase 
his sorrow to such & height, as, if God. should spare -him, 
might produce a repentance not to be repented of. 

It was thus (as Dr. Hammond observes) that God him- 
self dealt with such kind of sinners?. 

Hie children of Israel did evil again; that is, they went 
on in their wickedness, upon which God sorely distresses 
them. They cried imto God, but he answers them, /tinU 
deliver you no more. However, this did not make them 
utterly to despair; for they knew that his mercy had no 
bounds ; they therefore still went on to apply to him for 
pardon and help, and resolved to do what was at present in 
th^ power towards a reformation ;— at last God was pre- 
vailed on to accept and dehver them. 

And thus should we deal with habitual idnners :— we 
should not break the bruised reed ; — we should indeed ^ve 
them assurances of pardon, upon their sincere repentance: 
but forasmuch as it is very nard, even for themselvM^. to 
Imow, whether their sorrow and resolutions are such as 
would bring forth fruit answerable to amendment, of Ufe : 
all that a confessor can do is, to exhort such persons to do 
all that is in their present power; — ^to take shame to them- 
selves ;— -to pve glory to God in a free confes^on of their 
crimes, (which St. James saith is of great use towards ob- 
t^dning dieir pardon ;) — ^to pray- without ceasing ; — to warn 
Others to beware of raUing into the same sad condition ; — 
and to consider, that a wicked life,, to whidi^Grod -has 
threatened eternal fire, cannot be supposed to be forgiven 
by an easy repentance. 

And thougn the church has no rules in this case to go by, 
but such as are very afflicting, yet God is not tied to rules ; 
-fae sees what is in man, and may finally absolve one whom 
his ministers dare not, until after a long probation they have 
Teason, in the judgment oi charity, to believe that his repent- 
ance is sincere. 

Ajid this a prudent pastor will be careful to observe, 
'both to prevent the scandal of an hasty absolution, and 
•because he knows such ministrations do no good to those 
♦that receive them. 

s Judges z. 6. 
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TO SUCH AS HAVE HEGOVERED FROM 

SICKNESS. 

AND, in the first place, a pastor (should be very careful 
to put his people in inind, that the first fruits of health 
should nlwaj^ be offered to Crod* 

And fcw^smuch as there is nothing more common, nor 
more to be l/wnented, than for people in sickness to make 
very scdemn promises pf beUer obedience, and uppn th^ 
reoov^ to mrget 4II, and to return to th^ former care- 
less life ; — a pastor will warn them betimes how Grod hates 
such backalidmgs, how unthanj^ful, how provoking it is, nafL 
the readiest way to draw dpwn a worse evil, or to be ^ven 
over to a neprobate mind* 

And indeed a man that has received the sentepce of 
death in himself, — ^that has seen the hazttd of a death-be^ 
nitotance,— -that has felt the horror of sin, whe^ it is 
most frightful;— for such a person to grow secure, is an 
amazing instance of the corruption pf o^r nature; and 
therefore it will require a pastor^s greatest cffxe to prevent 
a relapse. Especially to giiard his people against general 
purposes of amendment, which lull the mind asleep ; and 
Defore people are aware, they are just whisre they were 
befinre sickness seized them. 

A love for sin returns; — Grod is provoked, and grace 
withdrawn; — and every relapse makes a Chnstian^^ C9se 
more desperate. 

A Christian, therefore, who is in ffood earnest, must be 

Eut upon rectifying the errors of his me immediately, as he 
opes for merc^, whenever God visits him again. 
If an idle life has been his fault, he must take to busi- 
ness ;*— if intemperance, he must at bis peril be sober ;— 
if he has been ^ven to appetite, to ease, and to luxury, 
he must deny himself, and labour to mortify these corrupt 
affections;' — ^if he has observed po method of living, ne 
must for the future fix proper times for prayer, for fasting, 
£or retirement, and for calling himself to an account. In 
short, he must avoid, as much as possible, all occasions 
and temptations to sin ; — ^if he is overtaken in a fault, he 
must immediately repent of it, and be more careful;, he 
must not be discouraged with the difficulties he will meet 
with, for the power of God is sufficient to make a virtuous 
life possible^ e(Mi/, and pleasant, to the weakest Christian 
that depends upon his grace. 

Let nim therefore be exhorted to persevere in his good 
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resolutions; — to depend upon Grod'^s power and promises, 
to assist him to pray daily for li^t to discover, and for 
strength to overcome the corruptions of his nature;—^ 
and hstly, to be always afraid oi backsliding : — ^and then 
sickness and death, whenever they come, will be a bless- 
ing. 

And as a faithful discharge of this duty will give a 
curate of souls the greatest comfort at the hour of death, so 
there is nothing doth more preserve the authority which a 
faithful pastor ought to have over his flock. 



THE END. 
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